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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE REVEKEND MR. EMANUEL 


THE parish of Stapleton, of which 


the Reverend Mr. Emanuel Cream- 
well was pastor, was situated a very 
few miles from London, and con- 
tained, it is to be presumed (and 
not to do violence to the science of 
divine things), an equal number of 
human bodies and souls. The 
number—reckoning the two as one 
—was not large, and the tithes 
consequently were small, a circum- 
stance which it is waste of time to 
mention, for what minister loves 
his tithes better than his church ? 
And yet in common minds a mean 
suspicion is sometimes engendered 
as to the comparative value of one 
and the other in the eyes of the 
clergy. Without indorsing this 
suspicion—rejecting it, indeed, as 
the vilest of calumnies—it is curi- 
ous to observe that, when a minis- 
ter has a ‘call,’ the summons from 
heaven almost invariably holds out 
the promise ofan increased earthly 
income. It is a proof of the base 
depths of which the mind is cap- 
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able, that the fact of the divine 
summons being very generally joy- 
fully responded to, should engen- 
der a tittle of suspicion. But un- 
fortunately there are in the world 
men to whose moral perception 
purity of motive is a human im- 
possibility ; to such men the flesh- 
pots of Egypt contain the most 
powerful argument it is possible to 
conceive. 

Stapleton was a tumble-down 
little parish, and bore unmistak- 
able signs of being badly off. Every- 
thing in it and about it seemed to 
have been crumbling away for 
many generations. Magnates there 
were in it, of course—most of them 
elderly gentlemen, with puffy faces 
and big stomachs, at whom the 
poor children of the parish, in 
dirty pinafores, their large eyes 
staring upwards, and their hands 
behind them, would gaze in wor- 
ship. The predecessors of these 
great men were crumbling away in 
the picturesque old churchyard, 
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making the soil rich for buttercups 
and daisies, with which the dirty 
children played and pelted one an- 
other. There were many pictur- 
esque bits of scenery about Staple- 
ton ; notwithstanding its poverty, 
it was not an undesirable living for 
a clergyman, and the patching-up 
and medicining of souls—which, ac- 
cording to doctrinal teaching, are 
always lame and diseased, coming 
into the world so, and so remain- 
ing—went on pretty much in the 
same way and quite as unsuccess- 
fully as in most other parishes. 
Doctors for bodies and doctors for 
souls are so abundant, and increase 
and multiply so amazingly, that 
the human machine on two legs 
which walks the earth, and which 
Leigh Hunt’s fish so very properly 
laughed at, may be said to be in a 
very bad state indeed. 

Such, at all events, the preach- 
ing of the Reverend Mr, Emanuel 
Creamwell went to prove. Accord- 
ing to his pulpit-doctrine, corrup- 
tion was the normal state of man— 
and woman also, of course. ‘This 
condition was bad enough in all 
conscience, but it was a miserable 
thing to be compelled to believe 
that it could never be bettered. 
The conviction seemed to be forced 
upon them by their pastor ; his ut- 
terings were destructive of hope. 
He had preached to them a library 
of sermons, and middle - aged 
sinners of his congregation had 
grown old during his term. In- 
evitable time was pushing them 
nearer and nearer to the grave; 
but there was no more hope for 
them now than there had been 
a long time ago, when there had 
been many years oflife before them. 
Sinners then, sinners now. How 
was salvation to be obtained ? They 
went to church, and listened to 
their pastor’s words, but found no 
consolation in them. The refrain 
of his sermon was the same now 
as it had been the first day on 
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which he ascended the pulpit, and 
preached to them not salvation but 
the other thing. As he and the 
members of his flock grew older, 
he grew more stern, and they more 
disconsolate. The time for them 
for reaching grace was getting very 
short, and still corruption held 
them fast, would not let them go, 
indeed. When the Sabbath ser- 
vice was ended, they wended 
their way home, depressed and in 
the saddest of moods. For their 
pastor hurt and bruised the miser- 
able sinners without mercy. He 
said, ‘ This shall ye do out of fear 
of the Lord; and no suggestion 
of love brought light to the be- 
nighted ones. He told them to 
cleanse their souls; he had told 
them to do this any time for 
twenty years, but he did not sup- 
ply them with the divine soap and 
water necessary for the operation. 
He spoke in parables, and left them 
to draw the moral. He presented 
problems to them, hard nuts of 
divinity which they found it impos- 
sible to crack. He used the Bible 
like a catapult, and from this en- 
gine he, week afterweek, hurled ter- 
rible inflictions at their heads, until 
some impressionable souls grew to 
believe that God was a very dread- 
ful creature, and that it would have 
been better for them if they had 
never been introduced into this 
world of sorrow, which was to be 
followed by another so full of pen- 
alties. 

Not one of his parishioners loved 
him. But they thought he was a 
good man, notwithstanding—so 
good, indeed, that goodness be- 
came disagreeable in their eyes, 
and some of them deemed that it 
must be exceedingly pleasant to be 
naughty. The fact of this man 
having the charge of many precious 
souls (to use the stereotyped ver- 
nacular), and preaching the highest 
and holiest lessons for years to per- 
sons who did not, could not love 
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him, was one of the strangest of 
anomalies. In his exhortations he 
seemed to declare, ‘I am sent to 
bruise, not to heal ; here is a stone 
for you ; here are vinegar and salt 
for your wounds ; here are shadows 
and awful images to appall you, 
and to make your death-bed agonis- 
ing; here are the waters of grace— 
taste them, and find them bitter! 
After such exhortation, how could 
they love God?—how could they 
love His minister? Prisoners do 
not love their gaolers. And this 
man, having the charge of souls, 
held them in grim custody with 
the hard spirit of a gaoler. 

They writhed and suffered in his 
grasp, but they had no word to say 
against him. He was an eminently 
respectable man ; had never been 
seen to smile; and they touched 
their hats to him, and paid him 
every deference. But it was re- 
markable that no person had ever 
been known to utter a word in 
praise of him. Women — espe- 
cially women in humble life—did 
not like him; and he produced a 
curious effect upon children. Some- 
times they cried when they saw 
him, and sometimes they stood 
aside as he passed, with a kind of 
fear on them—petrified as it were. 
The effect was something similar 
to that which Medusa’s head might 
have produced upon them. 

His home was like his preach- 
ing. There was no light init. It 
was dark and sombre. All the fur- 
niture was of dark wood ; the paper 
on the walls of every room was 
dark. In the whole house, from 
roof to basement, there was as little 
graceful in form and colour as can 
well be imagined. The ornaments 
on the mantelshelf were ugly figures 
in dark wood and stone. Flowers 
were never seen in the house. ‘The 
gas was never lighted until night 
had completely fallen. Nothing 
more oppressive can be conceived 
than the effect which this gloomy 
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house and the gloomy fashion in 
which it was conducted would pro- 
duce after a time upon a sensitive 
spirit. In the eyes of many, all 
this added to his respectability as 
a man of God. What wanted he 
with pomps and vanities? It was 
his mission to preach against them. 
Should he, then, indulge in them ? 

How many there are who exhibit 
an outward pride in living thus— 
who raise their eyes and hands 
against harmless enjoyments— 
whose words would rob life of its 
sunshine and flowers and tender 
feeling, and who grudge to the hun- 
gry every sweet morsel that kind 
impulse and kinder nature hold out 
to them with pitying hand! If the 
inner and private lives of these 
moralists were laid bare, what kind 
of lesson would they teach ? 

It must not be supposed that 
this reflection in any way touches 
the Reverend Mr. Emanuel Cream- 
well. There was not a visible stain 
upon him; the breath of slander 
had never been raised against him; 
he was above reproach. He may 
have been a little stiff and uncom- 
promising, a little too severe in his 
notions of this and that, but his 
morality and goodness were not to 
be questioned. Even as to his 
being, as has been suggested, a 
little too stiff and uncompromis- 
ing, and as to his being a little too 
severe in his notions of this and 
that, there were at least two persons 
in the parish who did not think 
so, and who relied implicitly upon 
his judgment. 

These two men were Justices of 
the Peace. Their names, unlike 
themselves, are of no consequence. 
It would be hard to give any other 
reason for their being appointed 
Justices of the Peace than that one 
was a retired colonel and the other 
a retired sugar-baker; and doubt- 
less it would be a distinct libel to 
declare that they knew as much of 
law as the man in the moon. Un- 
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doubtedly they must have been 
worthy; undoubtedly they must 
have been just. What is known 
as ‘Justices’ Justice’ has been a 
theme for satire and rebuke as long 
as we can remember, and it is a 
blessing to live in a land where it 
would not be tolerated that one 
in power having committed a gross 
injustice—having, perhaps, helped 
to make infamous what might have 
been made beneficial—should be 
permitted to retain an authority 
which is only used to be abused. 
So perfect are our institutions, that 
it would be next to impossible that 
one who had proved himself by 
his acts to be unworthy of the dis- 
tinction should be allowed to sit 
in judgment on his fellows year 
after year to dispense unequal and 
merciless justice. It would be 
monstrous otherwise. 

The Reverend Mr. Emanuel 
Creamwell was to these two Jus- 
tices as a staff to lean upon—a 


staff that would not yield or bend, 


however great the pressure. He 
frequently sat upon the Bench with 
one or the other, or with both, and 
prompted and advised them, and 
indeed directed their verdicts ; so 
that it might almost be said that 
they spoke out of his mouth. 
Dressed in his little brief author- 
ity, the retired colonel or the re- 
tired sugar-baker would sit in state 
pompously, with his reverend coun- 
sellor by his side, and strike terror 
to the heart of the hardened crimi- 
nal. As thus: 

A boy of tender years, in the 
employ of a baker, was charged 
with stealing a pound of flour, va- 
lued at twopence, from his master. 
The facts of the case were some- 
what singular. The master disco- 
vered the theft, and in hot temper 
sent for a policeman, who straight- 
way locked up the ferocious thief. 
Then the master repented of his 
hasty action, made inquiries, and, 
from what he learned, deemed that 
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the boy was more deserving of pity 
than of blame. When he made his 
appearance in court, he stated that 
he was anxious not to prosecute, 
and he begged that the boy might 
be discharged with a caution. 

‘ But he stole the flour?’ asked 
the Justice, prompted by his reve- 
rend counsellor. 

‘It wasn’t worth twopence,’ was 
the evasive reply; ‘and I have 
learned sinc P 

‘We don’t want to know what 
he learned since,’ remarked the 
Reverend Mr. Creamwell to the 
Justice. ‘Did the boy steal the 
flour, or did he not?’ 

‘ Yes,’ echoed the parrot Justice ; 
‘we don’t want to know what you 
have learned since. Did the boy 
steal the flour, or did he not?’ 

‘He did,’ replied the tradesman ; 
*but——’ 

‘What have “buts” to do with 
facts?’ exclaimed the wise admin- 
istrator. ‘The boy is a thief, and 
he must—eh ? yes, certainly; quite 
proper—he must go to prison for 
three months, with hard labour.’ 

So the criminal (whose first of- 
fence it was, and who had never 
been known to steal before) was 
sent to prison, where, surrounded 
by gentle associates and humanis- 
ing influences, he learnt some sa- 
lutary lessons. 

Or thus: 

One very cold winter evening, a 
poor woman—so poor that she 
could not afford to buy twopenny- 
worth of coal—was walking to her 
cheerless home. The sharp wind 
pierced to her very marrow, and 
the prospect before her made the 
cold colder. She was a charwo- 
man, and had been unsuccessful 
in obtaining work during the day. 
Jane Plummer was her name. Her 
toes peeped out of her boots. Hap- 
less Jane Plummer! She had to 
pass by the side of a wood which 
belonged to wealthy Mr. Icicle, 
and she saw a few rotten branches 
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on the ground. They had dropped 
in the autumn, and had been sod- 
dened into the earth by many 
rains. Think ofa sick man who 
for weeks had been debarred the 
blessings of sun and sweet air— 
primroses could not have glad- 
dened his sight more than these 
ugly sticks gladdened the sight of 
Jane Plummer ; fresh violets could 
not have been more welcome and 
refreshing to him than these black 
bits of wood were to her. They 
held out the hope of light and 
warmth. They were temptingly 
within reach. She stooped, and 
picked them up, and put them into 
her apron, the humble badge of 
the Order of the Poor. Unfortu- 
nate Jane Plummer! Behind her 
was a policeman with a true po- 
liceman’s spirit. He was off duty, 


but the ruling passion for taking 
people into custody was strong 
within him, and he never missed a 
Besides, he yearned for 


chance. 
promotion ; he looked forward to 
being a sergeant. Animated by 
this blessed hope, he was as zeal- 
ous a subordinate as could be found 
in the ranks. He knew Jane 
Plummer ; knew that she was the 
poorest of the poor; knew that 
she had no fire, and no money to 
buy fuel; knew the meaning of 
her hesitating gait and wistful looks 
as the fatal branches came into 
view. What, now, if at this point 
he had turned and fled? Pooh! 
not to be thought of. He waited 
cunningly until the sticks were in 
her apron, and she was shuffling 
along with them; then he pounced 
upon her, and bade her come along 
with him. She trembled, and 
dropped the rotten sticks. He 
made her pick them up again. She 
sobbed and implored — unavail- 
ingly. The heart of the zealous 
policeman was not to be touched. 
Side by side they marched; he 
with his dreadful hand upon her 
arm, she holding with reluctant 
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fingers the corners of the apron 
which contained the proofs of her 
crime. Jane Plummer passed that 
night in the police-station, and the 
next morning was brought face to 
face with Justice. The policeman, 
with modest triumph, gave his evi- 
dence. 

‘Taken red-handed,’ observed 
the Reverend Mr. Emanuel Cream- 
well to the dummy by his side, 
who nodded with the wisdom of 
an owl, and asked the prisoner 
what she had to say for herself. 

Tremblingly and with sobs, Jane 
Plummer said, 

‘If you please, your worship, it 
was bitter cold, and I had no fire 
at home, and no money to buy 
coal ; and as I was passing by Mr. 
Icicle’s wood, I gathered a few 
sticks to boil my kettle. There is 
a path through the wood, and I 
picked up the sticks by the side 
of the path. I didn’t think there 
was any harm in it; the sticks 
ain’t worth a ha’penny ! 

‘ Had prisoner any money upon 
her, policeman ?’ 

‘A penny and a farthing, your 
worship.’ 

Thereupon the Reverend Mr. 
Emanuel Creamwell remarked that 
the rights of property must be re- 
spected ; and the sapient Justice 
of the Peace, having property, read 
Jane Plummer a lecture upon her 
offence, and, looking at some writ- 
ing on a paper handed to him by 
his reverend counsellor, passed 
sentence—two shillings and six- 
pence fine, and three shillings and 
sixpence costs, or seven days’ im- 
prisonment. 

‘And I hope, added the law’s 
administrator, with more owl’s wis- 
dom, ‘ that this will be a caution 
to you never to touch sticks in 
gentlemen’s woods again.’ 

Jane Plummer sobbed that she 
would never, never, never do so 
again! and went to prison to brood 
upon her sin. 
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These are but two cases out of 
many which the Reverend Mr. E- 
manuel Creamwell was instrumental 
in deciding. No doubt that, being 
actuated by a love for justice pre- 
sumably more merciful (in these 
enlightened times) than the old 
Mosaic law of eye for eye and tooth 
for tooth, he often had to wrestle 
with his tender feelings; but he 
overcame them, as Jacob did the 
angel. And this mention of Jacob 
suggests the vision of his ladder. 
Say that the steps of the ladder by 
which the Reverend Mr. Emanuel 
Creamwell was to ascend to heaven 
were to be formed by good and 
just actions, surely such sentences 
as those he was instrumental in 
passing upon the baker’s boy and 
hapless Jane Plummer would not 
be forgotten. If this thought ever 
occurred to him, it must have af- 
forded him much consolation. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE REVEREND MR. EMANUEL 
CREAMWELL AND HIS SON TAKE 
DIFFERENT VIEWS OF THINGS, 


Tuis that we see before us might 
be, to a fanciful mind, the com- 
mencement of the ladder to heaven 
referred to in the last chapter. It 
is but a sunbeam, slanting from 
window to floor. Strangely out of 
place it seems in the gloomy study 
which it illumines, but the myriad 
motes within it sparkle and flash 
merrily, without reference to sur- 
rounding things. It is but a sun- 
beam, slanting from window to 
floor, but how many mysteries are 
contained within it that you and I 
might be the better for knowing! 
At the simple expression of the 
thought, a darker cloud casts a 
shadow upon the window through 
which the sunbeam has stolen, and 
it vanishes, leaving the study ut- 
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terly dreary and gloomy. The fur- 
niture in the study is heavy and 
ponderous, the curtains to the win- 
dows are heavy and dark, and the 
bookcase is oppressive and bur- 
dened with lore. Can the house, 
of which this funereal study forms 
part, bea home? The cloud passes, 
and the sunbeam is alive again. 
Truant flashes of light dart in, and 
shifting restlessly in the corners of 
the room, strive vainly to hide 
themselves, as if they are conscious 
that they have no business in a 
place so serious and solemn, and 
wonder how they could have been 
so unwise as toenter. In the midst 
of their tribulation the door opens, 
and the Reverend Mr. Emanuel 
Creamwell enters. A deeper frown 
than usual is on his face. He holds 
aletterin his hand, which hehas evi- 
dently beenreading more than once. 

‘A Wesleyan Methodist! he 
mutters. ‘ Never been baptised in 
the Church of England! And the 
man’s name is Verity, too. How 
could it have escaped me before ? 
The very man, perhaps, to whom 
this paper refers.’ 

He takes a small packet of 
papers from his desk, and selects 
one. 

‘A strange story,’ he muses, 
after reading it; ‘no person has 
any legal claim to what is due upon 
the debt. The statute of limita- 
tions has wiped off the obligation 
years ago. But the moral claim 
remains. I will see the man if he 
comes—and he may. I have some 
slight remembrance of him, as a 
man of strong opinions.’ 

He refers to other papers, the 
perusal of which is evidently dis- 
pleasing to him, if one can judge 
from the expression of his face. He 
pushes them aside, and leans back 
in his chair to think. Of what? 
Of his wife, who has been dead 
for twenty years. Not with affec- 
tion does he think of her. But 
for a living remembrance she left 
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behind her, she might have been 
to him as one who had never ex- 
isted. This living remembrance is 
a child—a son—who, having com- 
pleted his studies abroad (a phrase 
peculiarly adapted to fiction), has 
come home after many years of 
absence, with no prospects, no pro- 
fession, and no settled aims or 
views for the future. Not that this 
gives the young gentleman the 
slightest concern. He is as care- 
less a soul as is to be met with 
here and there, and he can spend 
a sovereign or a sixpence with equal 
pleasure. An uncle, who had paid 
all the expenses of his training and 
education (upon the express un- 
derstanding that his nephew was 
to live away from home), had lately 
died, and this afternoon had been 
appointed for the father and son to 
confer together upon business mat- 
ters. And upon mention of the 
subject, here he is. A young gen- 
tleman with no trace of seriousness 


in his manner, with almost laughing 
face, and with an easy self-posses- 
sion that it would evidently take a 
great deal to disconcert ; altogether 
(asking pardon first for the irrever- 
ence of the comparison) no more 
like his father than was Hyperion 


to a satyr. 
his coat. 

‘ Good-day, father.’ Aithough it 
is afternoon, it is the first time they 
have met to-day. 

*Good-day, Shad——’ 

But before he can get the name 
out, his son laughingly interrupts 
him. 

‘Felix, father ; Felix, if you love 
me ! 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell 
waives the latter proposition, and 
says in a displeased tone, 

‘I cannot understand your rea- 
son for changing your name.’ 

‘I don’t like it, father.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘It sounds mean. Shadrach! I 
am ashamed of it, and that’s a fact.’ 


A bright flower is in 
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‘It is a Scriptural name,’ says 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell sol- 
emnly. 

‘So is the one I have chosen in 
its place—Felix. I never could 
respect a man with the name of 
Shadrach. Besides,’ adds Felix, 
with twinkling eyes, ‘ it is unfair to 
the firm.’ 

‘To what firm do you refer?” 

* Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego. They should never be 
parted. You know well enough, 
father, that you never think of the 
one but the other two partners 
pop up, as much as to say, “ Don’t 
forget us, please! We belong to the 
firm.”’ 

Hard lines come about the thin- 
lipped mouth of the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell, and he says, with deep- 
ening frowns, 

‘The light manner in which you 
speak of these things is especially 
displeasing to me, and is entirely 
out of place in my presence and 
in this house.’ 

‘ Talmost seem to be out of place 
myself here, father,’ says Felix, with 
the slightest trace of vexation in 
his manner. 

‘Perhaps so; we will discuss 
that presently. Whoever lives 
here must conform to my rules. 
You were smoking in your bedroom 
last night.’ 

* True, sir.’ 

*I do not allow smoking.’ 

‘I will not smoke here again. 
I'll smoke my cigar in the open air 
for the future.’ 

‘I should prefer your not smok- 
ing at all; 7 don’t smoke.’ 

‘Why, sir, you wouldn’t keep 
everybody from smoking because 
you don’t smoke? If it were not 
for tobacco, the revenue of nations 
would go to 4 

‘ Blazes’ he is about to say, but 
he checks himself in time. The 
indiscretion of such a reference is 
manifest in such a place. But if 
he had uttered it, he could scarcely 
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be more successful in displeasing 
his father. There is so little in 
unison between these two natures, 
that when they meet it seems to 
be almost a necessity that they 
should clash. One is harsh and 
sour; the other is tolerant and 
sweet. Felix was more the son of 
his mother than the son of his fa- 
ther ; the sweetness of her nature 
had come to him with the milk he 
had drawn from her breast. Fa- 
ther and son had not been brought 
together for very many years until 
now, and the experience they have 
gained of each other is not agree- 
able to either of them. 

‘You scarcely need me to tell 
you,’ says the Reverend Mr. Eman- 
uel Creamwell, as his son stopped 
at the dangerous word, ‘ that your 
remarks do continual violence to 
my feelings.’ 

‘We certainly don’t seem to pull 
nicely together, father. You have 
some business matters to speak to 
me about. Perhaps it will be as 
well to proceed to them.’ 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell 
looks among the papers on the 
table, and says, 

‘Your uncle, as you know, died 
six weeks ago.’ 

‘So your letter informed me, 
father. Did you see him before 
he died ?” 

‘I have not seen him for years. 
I did not approve of him ; and but 
for its being understood that he 
intended to leave you as his heir, 
I should have declined to be upon 
friendly terms with him.’ 

‘He was my mother’s brother, 
and he has been kind to me.’ 

‘So far as defraying the expenses 
of your education——’ 

‘All my expenses, father,’ in- 
terrupts Felix. ‘Please to remem- 
ber that he made me a regular al- 
lowance.’ 

‘By which you intend me to re- 
member also,’ says the Reverend 
Mr. Creamwell with a frown, ‘ that 
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you have been no expense to 
me.’ 

‘If you please to put it that way, 
you can. But I should prefer your 
thinking that I reminded you of 
the circumstance in order that you 
might do justice to the memory of 
my uncle.’ 

‘I do not need you to remind 
me of my duty ; I need wo remind- 
ing of that. It is always before 
me. The tone of your remarks 
and your general bearing towards 
me, proceed from the stipulation 
made by your uncle that you should 
be educated away from me and 
from this house.’ 

‘I mean no disrespect to you, 
father, believe me,’ exclaims Felix 
eagerly ; ‘ but everything about me 
here is so—so different from what 
I have been accustomed to, that 
I feel myself almost in a strange 
land.’ He might have said more, 
but he restrains himself. He might 
have said, ‘Coming home as I have 
done, ready and wishful to be upon 
affectionate terms with a father 
who never showed any love for 
me—coming home with a studied 
resolution to try and conform to 
my father’s wishes, and to gain for 
myself a place in his affections—I 
find myself baffled at every turn. 
When my father met me, after 
years of absence, he met me with 
no smile upon his face. He might 
have been a man of stone for all 
the warmth he showed to me; a 
stranger could not have exhibited 
less tenderness in his greeting. 
And so it has gone on from the 
moment I set foot in this house, 
which is cold enough and gloomy 
enough to chill one’s blood.’ Felix 
does not say this, but he thinks it, 
and much more to the same effect, 
and atthe sametime wonders alittle 
whether he is in any way to blame 
for things being so different from 
what he hoped and expected. 

‘The stipulation made by your 
uncle,’ proceeds the Reverend Mr. 
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Creamwell, ‘has thrown you into 
scenes and into a way of living that 
would certainly not meet with my 
approval ; and if you wish to re- 
main here, you must positively 
conform to my views. It is for 
you to change, not for me.’ 

‘ Before we speak of this,’ says 
Felix, in as calm a tone as he can 
command, for the uncompromising 
bearing of his father grates strongly 
upon him, ‘will you be kind enough 
to tell me something more of my 
uncle? I have my future to look 
to now, and although it does not 
give me any anxiety, for I am sure 
to be all right,—with a careless 
wave of his hand to show that all the 
world was at his feet,—‘ I would 
like to know what I have to de- 
pend on.’ 

‘Your uncle died suddenly, as 
I told you in my letter.’ 

‘The dear old fellow!’ cries Felix 
regretfully. ‘It must have been 
sudden. Why, only a week before 
he died, he sent me my quarter's 


remittance, and did not say a word 
about his being ill.’ 
‘Sudden death is what we should 


all prepare ourselves for. I hope 
you have reflected seriously upon 
this and other matters not apper- 
taining to this life.’ 

‘I don’t know that I have, father,’ 
says Felix laughingly; ‘it’s bad 
enough when it comes.’ 

‘I feared it! exclaims the Reve- 
rend Mr. Creamwell. ‘Not pre- 
pared ! not prepared ! 

The tone in which his father 
utters this lamentation is so exactly 
similar to other lamentations which 
he has heard in other places, and 
which he has been in the habit of 
looking upon as unworthy of re- 
gard, that Felix with difficulty sup- 
presses his disdain ; but he is of 
too frank and open a nature not to 
make upon the instant a confession 
of faith—a confession so dreadful 
that the Reverend Mr. Creamwell 
listens in undisguised wrath. 
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‘I don’t suppose I am prepared, 
father, in the way you mean, and 
I must confess that I don’t see 
what necessity there is for it. I 
am not sent into the world to 
mourn ; there are things in it that 
I like to enjoy, and that I think I 
was sent here to enjoy; otherwise, 
they would not be provided. I 
sha’n’t be the worse for enjoying 
them, if I live till I’m seventy, and 
I shouldn’t be the better for avoid- 
ing them, or for looking upon them 
as sinful. I don’t blame persons 
for thinking different from me ; 
they have as much right to their 
opinions as I have to mine; but 
as I don’t bother them with my 
views of things, I don’t want them 
to bother me with theirs.’ 

Felix is aware of the bad im- 
pression he is producing upon his 
father, but he deems it a point of 
honour not to falter, and he goes 
on to the end with a certain manli- 
ness that would be refreshing in 
any other place than the cheerless 
study in which he is sitting. 

‘May I inquire what you call 
yourself in the matter of religion ?” 
asks the Reverend Mr. Creamwell 
gloomily. 

‘Well, father,’ replies Felix, with 
a certain puzzled hesitation, ‘I 
suppose I should call myself a 
Church-of-England man; but I 
would much prefer to call myself 
a Christian.’ 

‘It is useless, I expect,’ observes 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell, after 
a pause, ‘to enter into a discus- 
sion upon these subjects with you?” 

‘Quite useless, I should say, fa- 
ther.’ 

‘Then we will continue about 
your uncle's affairs,’ says the Re- 
verend Mr. Creamwell, with the 
air of one who, encountering a 
difficulty, finds it insurmountable ; 
and, curiously enough, with the 
air of one who feels relieved in 
consequence. ‘As I was your 
uncle’s nearest relative, and it was 
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understood that you were his heir, 
I thought it my duty, immediately 
I heard of his death, to hasten to 
his house. I then discovered the 
fraud of which he had been guilty.’ 

‘Fraud, father! Surely you are 
not in earnest ?” 

‘It was nothing less than a fraud. 
Your uncle led us to believe that 
he was a rich man, that he would 
leave you as his heir——’ 

‘ And he hasn’t done so, I sup- 
pose!’ exclaims Felix heartily ; 
‘ well, he had a right to dispose of 
his money as he pleased. Now 
that I look back, I cannot remem- 
ber that he ever held out to me 
any great expectations, or indeed 
any expectations at all. He was 
always urging me to choose a pro- 
fession, and I was always putting 
it off, and saying there was plenty 
of time. In his last letter he was 
almost angry with me because of 
my careless way, as he termed it, 
of looking at the future, and said 


that when I came home, something 


must positively be determined. 
Poor dear fellow! [little thought 
I should never see him again. No; 
if I entertained—as I confess I did 
—expectations from him, and am 
disappointed, I am the only one to 
blame. He never held out any 
false hopes to me.’ 

‘If you would restrain your ef- 
fusiveness, time and many words 
would be saved. Your uncle left 
you as his heir.’ 

‘Well, well, father? says Felix 
gaily, ‘what becomes of the fraud 
you discovered ?” 

‘When I examined his affairs,’ 
continues the Reverend Mr. Cream- 
well coldly, ‘I discovered that he 
had expended the whole of his 
property in the purchase of an an- 
nuity, which, of course, dies with 
him. After payment of certain 
claims, which could not be resisted, 
the estate leaves you, as your 
uncle’s heir, about But here is 
the statement, which you can ex- 
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amine and verify. You will see 
from it that you come into posses- 
sion of exactly one hundred and 
ten pounds.’ 

A sour smile plays about the lips 
of the Reverend Mr. Emanuel 
Creamwell ; thankful as he would 
have been for a more fortunate 
issue of his brother-in-law’s death 
as relieving him of a responsibility 
which he is afraid may fall upon 
him, and which he is wishful to 
be rid of, he is not displeased 
at this triumph over his son. But 
Felix is more surprised than hurt ; 
there is no such feeling in his 
breast as animosity towards his 
uncle, because a fortune is not left 
to him. He tosses the paper aside, 
and says in a gentle voice, 

‘I am not the less grateful to 
him. I can understand now the 
reason of his urging me to choose 
a profession. He knew that he 
had nothing to leave me, and that 
I should have to depend upon my- 
self. But he did not think he would 
have died so soon; he was a 
healthy strong man, and the pro- 
bability was that he had many 
years of life before him.’ 

‘I told you,’ interposes the Rev- 
erend Mr. Creamwell grimly, ‘ that 
we shouldall be prepared for sudden 
death ; he was not prepared for it.’ 

‘We have spoken of that al- 
ready,’ replies Felix, in a dry tone, 
‘and it will not profit us to pursue 
the subject. I don’t suppose uncle 
was much better, or much worse, 
than his neighbours. I, at all 
events, have cause to be grateful 
to him. I have no doubt that, had 
he lived, he would have helped me 
to make a career for myself. But 
that is still before me; I haven’t 
the slightest fear. Why, even the 
circumstance of his leaving so small 
an estate speaks for him! It 
proves that in the allowance he 
made me he went to the full ex- 
tent of his means, and that between 
us we managed to swallow up his 
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annuity pretty well to tke last shil- 
ling.’ In his anxiety to do justice 
to the memory of his uncle, his 
generous mind seizes every point 
that reflects credit upon the dead 
man. ‘ Bea lawyer, he wrote to 
me over and over again, be an 
architect, be an engineer, be some- 
thing, whatever it is, and come 
home and let us set about it. That 
showed he was in earnest, and in- 
tended to stand by me. Fraud, 
father! I see no fraud, and I am 
the person most affected by what 
you so wrongly denominate.’ 

‘We take different views of 
things ; we are not likely to agree 
upon this or any other subject. I 
have but few words to say in con- 
clusion, relating to your uncle’s af- 
fairs. He left a request behind him, 
in a document written some years 
ago, that when he died all his pa- 
pers and letters should be burnt. 
This was done; they were all burnt 
with the exception of one, which 
contains the recital of a singular 
story; I thought it desirable to 
keep it, as it may be worth money, 
and as I think it concerns a man 
who once dwelt in this locality. 
And that, I believe, is all I have 
to say respecting your uncle.’ 

A long and embarrassing silence 
follows, each knowing that the 
most momentous part of the inter- 
view is to come. Felix is unusually 
grave, for he cannot but feel that 
the relations existing between him- 
self and his father are to some ex- 
tent unnatural. Anxious as he is 
to find the road to his father’s good 
wishes—affection seems to be out 
of the question—the consciousness 
is forced upon him that the only 
road open to him is one the treading 
of which will compel him to be 
false to himself. And that he can- 
not be. As he said, he is out of 
place in this severe house. But 
come what may, he is determined 
not to play the hypocrite. He is 
the first to break the silence. 
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‘You have something else to 
speak of, father.’ 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell 
clears his throat, in precisely the 
same way as he was in the habit of 
doing when he was about to de- 
liver a more than usually disagree- 
able discourse to his congregation. 
This clearing of the throat did not 
have the effect usually produced ; 
it did not clear his voice. On the 
contrary, his tones on these occa- 
sions invariably became more harsh 
and discordant—like rusty iron. It 
is in these rusty-iron tones he 
speaks now, and every word he 
utters grates upon Felix and sets 
his soul on edge. 

‘T have something else to speak 
of, but the subject is the same-— 
yourself. I am disappointed in 
you.’ 

‘I am sorry for it, father.’ 

‘The opinions you entertain of 
religious matters are sinful in my 
eyes. I should so regard them if 
they were entertained by a stranger, 
and it is not because you are my 
son that I should exercise an un- 
wise leniency towards you in mat- 
ters which I deem of the utmost 
importance. You have contracted 
habits which I do not approve of. 
Your views I do not approve of. 
Your dress, your manner, your ge- 
neral conduct, are not in accord- 
ance with my ideas. That gay 
flower in your coat is unnecessary. 
Outward observances show the in- 
ward spirit.’ 

‘Not always, father,’ says Felix, 
with somewhat of recklessness ; 
‘I have known men who wore 
masks.’ 

‘Is that meant as an imputation 
upon me?’ asks the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell, the gulf between father 
and son widening at every word 
that is spoken. 

‘I was thinking at the moment,’ 
replies Felix, urged on by a feel- 
ing he cannot resist, ‘of what a 
French writer said upon the sub- 
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ject of outward observances and 
inward spirit. He said that the 
true man is that which exists un- 
der what is called man, and that, 
strictly speaking, the human visage 
is a mask,’ 

‘ Such vague generalities are after 
the common manner of French ro- 
mancists, whose writings lead the 
soul astray.’ 

Here Felix thinks scornfully, 
‘Why drag the soul in? but he 
does not speak his thought. 

‘They take us,’ continues the 
Reverend Mr. Creamwell, joining 
the tips of his fingers and thumbs, 
and making an arch of them, ‘ from 
the point we are speaking upon. I 
must desire that you do not break 
in again with such unseemly inter- 
ruptions.’ 

‘I wish you would remember, 
father, that I am a man, and not a 
child. I have opinions of my own, 
and it is no fault of mine if they 
do not agree with yours.’ 

* You are my son, and, as such, 
owe me implicit obedience. You 
have not decided yet as to a pro- 
fession ?” 

* No.’ 

‘Your uncle dying leaves me in 
an unpleasant position. I am not 
rich ; I have but little money to 
spare. Something the world will 
expect me to do for you : 

‘O, pray, sir,’ interrupts Felix, 
‘don’t study the world. I shall 
get along well enough without as- 
sistance, I haven't the slightest 
doubt.’ 

‘Something, I say, the world 
will expect me to do for you; but 
if I do it, out of my small means, 
I shall require from you defer- 
ence, respect, obedience. I have 
expressed my opinion of your 
views. You say in reply that you 
are a man, and have opinions of 
your own. Those opinions you will 
perhaps find it advisable to change. 
Until a profession is determined 
upon, you can stay here ; but only 
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upon the express understanding 
that you conform to my rules. You 
are the best judge whether this ar- 
rangement will suit you.’ 

Felix, with a wry face, is about 
to reject this ungracefully-offered 
hospitality, and to say that perhaps 
it will be better for him to find a 
lodgment elsewhere, when an inter- 
ruption occurs. Voices are heard in 
the passage, and the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell’s housekeeper makes 
her appearance at the study-door. 
Strictly speaking, she might be de- 
scribed as a colourless woman, her 
dress being black, and her face 
being white. 

‘Some persons to see you, sir,’ 
she says. 

‘I cannot be interrupted,’ replies 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell. 

‘ But they insist, sir.’ 

‘Name?’ 

‘Verity.’ 

* Let them come in.’ 

The next moment old Wheels 
with Lily and Alfred enter the 
room. 


CHAPTER X. 


FELIX GOES OVER TO THE ENEMY. 


THEY were in mourning, and 


were in deep gtief. Humbly they 
stood before the minister and his 
son, and there was silence for a 
moment or two in the gloomy study. 
From the window of the study the 
parish churchyard could be plainly 
seen, and Felix, looking through 
the window while the conversation 
between his father and the house- 
keeper was taking place, saw a cof- 
fin lying by the side of a newly- 
made grave, and a little group of 
persons standing about it, in the 
sun’s light. This group was com- 
posed of Gribble junior and his 
wife, and Mrs. Podmore and her 
little Polly. Gribble junior’s heir 
was also there, under shade. The 
youngster was asleep on the turf 
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at the foot ofa tall and weary tomb- 
stone, on which was an inscription 
to the effect that the soul that had 
once animated the clay beneath it 
had assuredly gone to the place 
where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling and the weary are atrest. The 
letters which recorded this desirable 
consummation of a life’s labour 
were nearly worn away by time, and 
the woful tombstone, as it leaned 
towards the earth, exhibited in its 
attitude a yearning to fall upon its 
face, and to go also to the place 
where the weary are at rest. Over 
the head of Gribble junior’s heir a 
large umbrella was spread, to pro- 
tect him from the sun. The um- 
brella served two purposes — it 
kept the child in shade, and adver- 
tised the business. For glaring 


upon the Cambridge blue silk was 
an advertisement, in yellow paint, 
of Gribble junior’s Royal Umbrella 
and Parasol Hospital ; and the pro- 
prietor of that establishment, com- 
placently surveying the announce- 


ment, did not seem to think that 
it was at all out of place in the old 
churchyard. Little Polly, to whom 
everything that she had never seen 
before possessed surpassing inter- 
est, was looking about her with that 
solemn wonder which is often seen 
on children’s faces. The grave- 
digger, a young man who should 
have known better, stood with his 
foot resting upon his spade; and 
the group was completed by two 
very old men who took an interest 
in funerals, and three dirty children 
with the usual dirty pinafores and 
the usual staring eyes. 

The occasion was made into 
quite a holiday by Mrs. Podmore 
and Mrs. Gribble junior. When 
Lily’s mother died, there was much 
sympathy expressed for her and 
her grandfather in the crowded 
house in Soho; and the women, 
notwithstanding they had ordinari- 
ly not a minute to spare from their 
own pressing duties, busied them- 
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selves unostentatiously in assisting 
Lily and the old man through their 
trouble. Thus, Mrs. Podmore took 
upon herself Lily’s household work, 
and cleaned and tidied her rooms, 
and cooked the meals for them un- 
til after the funeral ; and Mrs. Grib- 
ble junior, being a perfect marvel 
with her needle, set to work at 
once making a black dress and bon- 
net for Lily. This quick practical 
sympathy is very common and very 
beautiful among the poor. Then 
Mrs. Podmore and Mrs. Gribble ju- 
nior had settled that they ought to 
go to the funeral, which was to take 
place somewhere near Gravesend, 
in accordance with the wish of the 
dying woman. They spoke of it 
to their respective husbands. Grib- 
ble junior said, ‘ We'll all go, and 
we'll take the young un. He’s 
never been to a funeral; it'll open 
up his ideas, as a body might say.’ 
As if such an opportunity should, 
for the baby’s sake, on no account 
be allowed to slip. Mrs. Podmore 
told Aer husband when they were 
in bed. He had come home, worn 
and tired-out as usual, and while 
his wife expressed her views, he 
held his little treasure—his darling 
Pollypod—close to his breast. 
He had a very perfect love for his 
child. 

‘ All right—old woman,’ he said, 
in his weary manner, when his wife 
had finished. ‘Go. It will be—a 
holiday for you.’ 

‘ And Polly ?’ said Mrs. Podmore. 
‘What shall I do with Polly? 

‘What shall you do—with Polly- 
pod?’ he repeated drowsily, hug- 
ging the child. ‘Take her with 
you. It will be a treat—for her. 
My Pollypod! She'll smell—the 
country—and see—the sun.’ He 
was falling off to sleep, when he 
pulled himself up suddenly, and 
said, ‘ And look here—old woman! 
Don’t bother about—my dinner. 
I'll make shift—somehow.’ 

‘Lord bless you, Jim!’ exclaim- 
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ed Mrs. Podmore ; ‘I shall have a 
nice meat-pudden for you. My 
Jim ain’t going without his dinner.’ 

So it was settled, and when Mrs. 
Podmore, the next morning, spoke 
of it to old Wheels, he was grate- 
ful for the attention, and said there 
would be plenty of room in the 
coachforthemall. Mrs. Podmore’s 
great difficulty was a black dress to 
go in ; she could not go in a colour- 
ed dress, and could not afford to 
buy a new one. But on the day 
of the funeral she made her appear- 
ance in black, having borrowed her 
plumes of a neighbour who was in 
mourning : Pollypod wentin colours. 

As they had nearly twenty miles 
to go, the coach was at the door 
early in the morning. All the 
neighbours round about came into 
the street to gaze at it and the 
mourners. ‘They stood and talked 
in whispers. ‘Their sympathy was 
chiefly reserved for Lily and the cof- 
fin. ‘Hush-sh-sh! There’sthe coffin. 


Hush-sh-sh!’ as if their very whis- 
pers might disturb the dead. Then, 
when Lily came out, the women 
shook their heads, and said, ‘ Poor 


dear! Poordear! How pale she 
is! Ah, she didn’t look like that 
the other night at the White Rose.’ 
Presently they expressed surprise 
because the children were going, 
but said, a moment afterwards, ‘Ah, 
well, it will be a nice ride for them.’ 

Gribble junior’s father, master 
of the chandler-shop, and foe to 
cooperation, having been assured 
by his son that his late lodger was 
not to be buried by codperation, 
also patronised the starting of the 
funeral with his presence. He had 
a corrugated face, not unlike the 
outside of an old walnut-shell, and 
it would have been difficult to per- 
suade him that there was hope of 
salvation for the deceased if the 
coffin had been a codperative pro- 
duction. 

The party being a large one, a 
coach ofan extra size had been pro- 
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vided. Gribble junior rode outside 
thecoach, with the driver; the others, 
each mother with her child on her 
lap, and the coffin, were inside. He 
liked his position on the box, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the ceremony. 
As he sat there, he looked round 
with a sad gentle smile upon his 
neighbours. The day was fine, and 
the coach moved slowly through the 
narrow streets, as was befitting and 
proper. Common as the sight is, 
everybody turns his head or pauses 
for a moment to look at a coach 
with a coffin in it. Women come 
to the windows and gaze at it with 
a kind of quiet fascination; dirty 
children suspend their games and 
stand in admiration at the corners 
ofthe streets ; idleshopkeepers come 
to their doors in their aprons ; and 
mothers bring their babies to see 
the coach go by—truly suggestive 
of the cradle and the grave. Grib- 
ble junior relished this attention on 
the part of the public. He took 
it in some measure as a tribute to 
himself, and even derived satisfac- 
tion from the thought that many of 
the persons who stopped and gazed 
must believe him to be a near rela- 
tive of the deceased. He was as 
little of a hypocrite as it is in the 
nature of human beings to be, but 
he deemed it necessary to his posi- 
tion to assume a mournful demean- 
our; and he did so accordingly, and 
sighed occasionally. When the 
coach got away from the narrow 
streets, it moved faster. Gribble 
junior had brought a Cambridge 
blue-silk umbrella with him, which, 
however, he did not open on the 
journey. He and his wife and Mrs. 
Podmore enjoyed the ride amaz- 
ingly. To escape for a few hours 
from the narrow labyrinths of Soho 
was good ; to get into a little open 
country where grass and flowers 
were growing and blooming was 
better; and to see bright colour 
come to the children’s cheeks and 
bright sparkles to their eyes was 
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best of all. It was, as Mr. Pod- 
more said, a treat for them. The 
wives had brought sandwiches and 
bread-and-butter with them, and 
water in ginger-beer bottles. (Grib- 
ble junior, outside the coach, had 
two bottles filled with beer—four- 
penny ale—which he and the driver 
drank and enjoyed.) ‘The women 
offered part of their refreshments 
to the relatives of the dead woman, 
but not one of the mourners could 
eat. In the early part of the jour- 
ney, little Pollypod was inclined to 
show her enjoyment of the ride 
somewhat demonstratively, but Mrs. 
Podmore whispered to the child, 
‘Hush, Polly dear! Lily’s mother’s 
in there! pointing to the coffin. 
Pollypod had blue eyes, very bright, 
though not very large; but the 
brightness went out of them and 
they grew larger as she learned 
this fact and looked at the coffin. 
A little while afterwards, having 
watched and waited and debated 
the point with herself, without be- 
ing able to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion, Pollypod asked why 
Lily’s mother did not get out of the 
box. 

‘J would? said Pollypod. ‘If 
I was shut up there, I’d cry, and 
you'd let me out; wouldn’t you? 
Wicked box! Father couldn’t play 
with me if I was shut up in you!’ 
And listened and wondered why 
the clay in the coffin did not cry 
to escape. 

Once during the ride, Lily nursed 
Polly for comfort, and the child, 
with her lips to Lily’s ear, said, 

‘ Lily, I want to know ?” 

It was one of Pollypod’s peculi- 
arities that she was always wanting 
to know. 

‘Well, Polly ? 

‘Was Lily’s mother naughty ?” 

*O, no, Polly! O, no! 

‘What is she shut up in the box 
for, then?’ asked Polly. 

‘She is gone from us, Polly 
dear.’ 
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‘Was you naughty, Lily?’ con- 
tinued the inquisitive little Polly- 
pod ; ‘and is ¢#at the reason why 
she’s gone ?” 

‘No, Polly dear.’ 

‘ What zs the reason, then, Lily? 
inquired the pertinacious little 
maid. ‘I want to know.’ 

‘God has taken her, Polly,’ said 
Lily, in a tearful voice. 

‘Where has God taken her to, 
Lily ? 

* There ! pointing upwards. 

What did the matter-of-fact little 
maid do, there and then, but go to 
the window, and look into the 
bright sky for Lily’s mother? Mrs. 
Podmore kept her there, and whis- 
pered to her that poor Lily was not 
well and must not be teased. But 
the child, at intervals, turned her 
perplexed eyes to the coffin and 
then to the beautiful clouds, not 
at all satisfied in her mind, and 
with all her heart ‘ wanting to 
know,’ 

At length the ride, weary to some 
and pleasant to some, was over, 
and they were in the churchyard 
and by the grave. ‘There a man, 
taking old Wheels aside, spoke 
afew words to him. An expression 
of armazement, almost of horror, 
came into the old man’s face. 

‘It is impossible !’ he exclaimed, 
in a tone of uncontrollable agita- 
tion. ‘ Here—beneath God’s sky! 

Surely you are mistaken.’ 

The man replied that there was 
no mistake. 

‘Where is the 
quired the old man. ‘Is that his 
house? I will go and see him. 
Come, children, come with me.’ 

And leaving his friends by the 
grave, the old man, followed by his 
grandchildren, walked swiftly to 
the house of the Reverend Mr. 
Emanuel Creamwell. 

When the relatives of the dead 
woman entered the gloomy study, 
Felix, seeing a tender girl among 
them, offered Lily a chair. She 


minister?’ in- 
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bowed without looking into his 
face, and although she did not sit 
down, she rested her hand upon 
the chair, as if she needed support. 
If the thoughts which animated 
the minds of the five persons in 
that sombre study had been laid 
bare, the strangest of contrasts 
would have been seen. There sat 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell; be- 
hind him was his son. They were 
at variance with one another, and 
each felt himself so much in the 
other’s way, that if it had not been 
for the tie of kinship that bound 
them, their opposing natures would 
have led to the plain expression of 
scom and contempt on the one 
side, and of harsh and bitter con- 
demnation on the other. 

There stood the delicate girl, 
whose nerves during the last few 
days had been strung to the highest 
point of which her nature was capa- 
ble. A pure and tender lily indeed, 
as graceful as the flower from which 
she derived her name, and whose 
white bells, as they arch among 
the vivid leaves of green, tremble 
in the lightest breath from zephyr’s 
mouth. It was so with Lily at this 
time. A harsh word would have 
caused her to quiver with pain. 
The effect which the suddenness 
of her mother’s death, and the ter- 
rifying dreams that followed, had 
produced upon her had not passed 
away. Like the lily she stood 
there, dependent upon surround- 
ing things almost for very life it- 
self; kind looks and sweet words 
gladdened her and helped to make 
her strong, as kind sunshine and 
sweet breezes gladden and make 
strong the flower. And like the 
flower, the light in which she stood 
seemed to come from inward bright- 
ness and purity. 

Her brother Alfred stood by her 
side. What was stirring in his 
mind? Well, it was the day on 
which the Northumberland Plate 
was run for at the Newcastle-upon- 
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Tyne races. The race was over 
by this time. Had Christopher 
Sly won? He trembled to think 
that it might have been beaten— 
had come in second, perhaps ; had 
lost ‘ by a head.’ If it had, there 
was woe in store for him. If he 
were in London, he would know; 
thisuncertainty wastortuting. Now 
he was in the depth of misery: 
Christopher Sly had lost, and he 
had to pay money, and to make 
money good, out of an empty 
purse. Now he was in the height 
of gladness: the horse cow/d not 
lose—every one of the prophets 
had said so; Christopher Sly had 
won, and everything was right. It 
was like a reprieve from death. 

Lastly, the grandfather. What 
his thoughts were will be seen in 
words. A strange and unexpected 
trouble had been added to his 
grief, and his handsome thoughtful 
face showed traces of perplexed 
anxiety. 

Felix, standing behind his father, 
looked at the fair girl before him, 
and wondered what was to come. 
When he had offered Lily a chair, 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell had 
killed the proffered courtesy with 
an irritable wave of his hand, which 
expressed, ‘ You will not presume 
to sit in my presence.’ In every- 
thing that Felix did he found cause 
for anger, and he believed that his 
son was animated by a distinct 
wish to thwart and oppose him ; 
this very proffered courtesy to one 
of these persons was another argu- 
ment in his mind against Felix. 
Marble in the hands of a sympa- 
thetic worker was more capable of 
tenderness and gentleness than 
was the face of the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell as he sat in his arm- 
chair and waited for the intruders 
to speak. 

‘My name, sir, is Verity,’ com- 
menced the old man, in a humble 
and respectful voice. 

*So I understand,’ said the Re- 
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verend Mr. Creamwell, in a hard 
and cold voice. 

Lily shivered as the harshly- 
spoken words fell upon her ears. 

‘These are my grandchildren,’ 
indicating Lily and Alfred. 

‘A gentleman,’ thought Felix, as 
he followed the courteous action of 
the old man. 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell 
received the intimation with a 
scarcely perceptible nod, and a 
colder chill came upon Lily’s sen- 
sitive spirit as she raised her eyes 
to the dark face of the minister. 

‘They are the children of my 
dead daughter,’ continued the old 
man, ‘who before she died ex- 
pressed a wish to be buried in the 
place which had been familiar to 
her in her younger and happier 
days.’ 

‘These details are scarcely ne- 
cessary, I should say. What are 
you here for?” 

The old man’s agitation was so 
great that he was compelled to 
pause before he answered; but 
strength seemed to come to him 
as he looked at the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell’s stony face. 

‘The mother of these children,’ 
he said, ‘ is waiting in the church- 
yard to be buried.’ 

‘You received my message, I 
have no doubt.’ 

‘ Some words were spoken to me 
as coming from you.’ 

‘Were not they sufficient ? 

‘I could not believe, sir, that 
the words which were delivered to 
me came from the lips ofa minister 
of God.’ 

A flash of something very like 
anger lighted up the small eyes of 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell. 

‘ And so you come here to revile 
His minister?’ he said. 

‘I come here in all humility, sir,’ 
replied the old man. 

‘Do you wish me to repeat the 
message ?” 

‘I wish to know, sir, that I have 
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been mistaken. I cannot believe 
that what I have been told is true.’ 

‘It is the evil of the ungodly 
that they cannot answer straight. 
Do you wish me to repeat the 
message ?” 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘It is very simple. My intima- 
tion was to the effect that I cannot 
perform any service over the de- 
ceased woman.’ 

‘The prayers for the dead 
exclaimed the old man, almost im- 
ploringly. 

‘ Are not for her!’ said the min- 
ister, finishing the sentence sternly. 

At these dreadful words Felix 
started forward to Lily’s side ; the 
young girl was trembling, and he 
feared she was about to fall. In- 
deed she would have fallen, but for 
his helping hand. Inward fire pos- 
sessed the soul of the Reverend 
Mr. Creamwell at the action of his 
son ; and his wrath was expressed 
in his face. Felix saw it, but did 
not heed it; his lips were firmly 
set as he yielded Lily to her grand- 
father’s arms, who, as he bent over 
her, murmured, 

‘I would have spared you the 
pain, my darling! But I thought 
that your helplessness and your in 
nocent face would have pleaded 
for us.’ 

Then he turned to the minister. 
‘Why do you refuse to perform the 
last rites over the body of my 
daughter ?’ 

‘I am mistaken if you have not 
been informed. Her parents were 
members of the Wesleyan Method- 
ist body, and the woman was not 
baptised in the Church of England. 
Therefore I cannot say prayers 
over her.’ 

‘Is that God’s law?” 

‘It is mine!’ replied the Rever- 
end Mr. Creamwell, with inconsid- 
erate haste. If, when he heard the 
rejoinder, he could have caused the 
old man to fall into dust at his feet, 
he would have done so. 
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* You say truly, sir,’ said the old 
man, in a tone of bitter calmness. 
‘It is not God’s law; it is yours.’ 

The Reverend Mr. Creamwell 
shaded his face with his hand; he 
did not choose that the feeling there 
expressed should be seen. He 
knew, by his son’s sympathetic 
movement towards Lily, that Felix 
had gone over to the enemy, anda 
consciousness possessed him that 
Felix was not displeased at his dis- 
comfiture. Still it was his duty to 
assert himself, and he did so ac- 
cordingly in severe measured terms, 
and in tones utterly devoid of feel- 
ing. 
‘I have already told you that 
you came here to revile—to revile 
God through His minister. It is 
such as you who set men’s minds 
afire, and drive them into the pit.’ 

But the old man interrupted him 
with, 

‘Nay, sir, do not let us argue; 
I at least have no time. A dead 
woman is waiting for me. I must 
go and seek a minister who will say 
prayers over the poor clay. Come, 
my children.’ 

‘To seek a minister ! echoed the 
Reverend Mr. Creamwell. ‘What 
minister ?” 

‘A Methodist minister, as that is 
your will.’ 

‘ Presumptuous !’ exclaimed the 
Reverend Mr. Creamwell, in wrath 
so pious that a colour came to his 
usually pale face. ‘No Methodist 
minister can be allowed to pray in 
my churchyard !—with a protect- 
ing look and motion of his fingers 
towards the ground where the dead 
lay—a look which said, ‘ Fear not! 
My lips have blessed you; my 
prayers have sanctified you. Thou 
shalt not be defiled !’ 

‘ How, then, is my daughter to be 
buried?’ asked the old man, with 
his hand to his heart. 

‘The woman must be buried in 
silence,’ replied the minister. 

As ifin sympathy with the words, 
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a dark cloud passed across the face 

of the sun, and the sunbeam, with 
its myriad wonders, vanished on the 
instant, while the truant flashes of 
light that were playing in the cor- 
ners of the room darted gladly 
away to places where light was. 

The old man bowed his head, 
and the words came slowly from 
his trembling lips. 

‘Cruel! Unjust! Wicked!’ he 
said. ‘Bitterly, bitterly wicked! Do 
we not all worship the same God ? 
What has this innocent clay done, 
that holy words may not fall upon 
the earth that covers her? What 
have we done, that the last conso- 
lation of prayer shall be denied to 
us?’ Then looking the minister 
steadily in the face, he said in a 
firm voice, ‘ According to your de- 
serts may you be judged! Accord- 
ing to your deserts may you, who 
set your law above God’s, and call 
yourself His priest, be dealt with 
when your time comes ” 

Turning, he was about to go, 
when the voice of the Reverend 
Mr. Creamwell stopped him. 

‘Now that you have done your 
reviling, you will attend to me for 
afew moments. You lived in this 
parish once ?” 

‘ Twenty years ago,’ replied the 
old man. ‘All my life up to that 
time—I and my poor daughter. 
There will be some here who will 
remember me.’ 

‘I remember you myself. You 
had a son?” 

*No; I had but one child, she 
who lies yonder.’ 

‘Psha! it is the same—you had 
a son-in-law 

The old man looked up with ap- 
prehensive eagerness, and Alfred, 
who had hitherto been perfectly 
passive—having indeed for most of 
the time been engrossed in tortur- 
ing himself about Christopher Sly 
and the Northumberland Plate— 
made a sudden movement forward. 
The old man laid his hand upon 
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his grandson’s arm, cautioning him 
to silence. 

‘The father of these young per- 
sons,’ continued the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell. ‘Where is he?’ 


‘ Alfred,’ exclaimed the old man, 
It is too close 
I will join you pre- 


‘take Lily away. 
for her here. 
sently outside.’ 

Indeed, Lily was almost faint- 
ing. ‘The long weary ride, the ab- 
stention from food for so many 
hours, and the sufferings she had 
experienced during the dialogue 
between her grandfather and the 
minister, had been too much for 
her strength. Seeing her weak 
state, Felix stepped forward to as- 
sist Alfred, and presently they were 
in the porch. 

‘Stay one moment, I pray,’ ex- 
claimed Felix hurriedly; ‘only a 
moment.’ 

He darted into the house, and 
brought out a chair. 

‘There! he said. ‘ Let her sit 
here for a minute or two. It will 
do her good. We face the west, 
and the sun is the other side of us.’ 

It is a fact that Felix, with quick 
instinct, had selected this place as 
being likely to revive the girl. 
They were out of the glare of the 
sun. 

‘Now, if you will oblige me and 
not let her move,’ he said in the 
same hurried eager tone, ‘ you 
will lay me under an obligation 
that I shall never be able to pay.’ 

The words were scarcely out of 
his mouth before he was upstairs, 
in his own room, tearing open his 
valise ; he scattered the things wild- 
ly about, and came flying down 
again, with a fine white handker- 
chief and a bottle of Cologne wa- 
ter in his hand. He poured the 
liquid upon the handkerchief, and, 
with a delicate consideration, hand- 
ed it to Alfred. 

‘Bathe her forehead with it,’ he 
said ; ‘ place it on her forehead, so. 
Nowblowgently—gently. Letme!’ 
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He blew upon the handkerchief, 
and the deliciously cool breeze re- 
vived the fainting girl. She looked 
gratefully into his face, which turn- 
ed crimson beneath her gaze. But 
his task was not yet completed, it 
seemed. He took from his pocket 
a flask, which he had also found in 
his valise. There was a little silver 
cup attached to the flask, and he 
poured a golden liquid into it. 

* Taste this,’ he said ; ‘it will do 
you good. Nay, put your lips to 
it; there’s no harm in it. Your 
brother will drink first to show you 
how reviving it is.’ 

His voice was like a fountain ; 
there was something so hearty, and 
frank, and good in it, that it re- 
freshed her. Alfred emptied the 
silver cup, and his eyes brightened. 

‘Take a little, Lily,’ he said ; 
‘it wl? do you good.’ 

She drank a little, and felt 
stronger at once. 

‘Where’s grandfather?’ she ask- 
ed then. 

‘ He will be with you presently,’ 
replied Felix. ‘Iam going in to 
him. I will tell him to come to you. 
But before I go,’ and here his voice 
faltered, and became more earnest, 
‘I want you to say that you forgive 
me for any pain that you may have 
felt in—in there,’ pointing in the 
direction of the room they had 
left. 

‘ Forgive you !’ said Lily, in. sur- 
prise. ‘ Why, you have been kind 
to us! It was not you who said 
those dreadful words to grandfa- 
ther. There is nothing to forgive in 
you.’ 

‘ There is much to forgive,’ said 
Felix impetuously; ‘much, very 
much, if it be true that the sins of 
the father shall be visited on the 
children. I am in that state of re- 
morse that I feel as if I have been 
the cause of your suffering and your 
pain.’ 

‘ Nay, you must not think that,’ 
she said, in a very gentle voice; ‘I 
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am not well, and we have come a 
long, long way’’ 

‘Well, but humour my whim,’ he 
persisted ; ‘it will please me. Say, 
“I forgive you.”’ 

‘I forgive you,’ she said, with a 
sad sweet smile. 

‘Thank you,’ he said gravely, 
and touched her hand ; and as he 
walked into the house again, and 
into the study where his father and 
old Wheels were, Lily’s sad smile 
lingered with him, and made him, 
it may be presumed, more unrea- 
sonably remorseful. © 

While this scene was being 
enacted outside the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell’s house, the conversa- 
tion between the minister and old 
Wheels was proceeding. When 
Lily was out of the room, the old 
man said, 

‘Will you please detain me here 
as short a time as possible, sir, as 
we have much to do, and far to go?” 

‘I will not detain you long,’ said 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell, in 
the tone of a man who is about to 
smite his enemy on the hip ; ‘ pos- 
sibly you would not have remained, 
had you not been curious to know 
what I have to say respecting your 
son-in-law.’ 

‘ Possiblynot, sir ; you may guess 
the reason why I wished the ten- 
der girl who was here just now not 
to be present while you spoke.’ 

‘ Because I might say something 
unpleasant. Well, it is nota credit- 
able story. Searching among the 
papers of a deceased man, having 
warranty to do so, his effects being 
the property of my son, I came 
upon this paper. It recites a sin- 
gular story of an embezzlement, 
which took place—let me see ; ah, 
yes—which took place nearly 
eighteen years ago. You know the 
story, probably ?” 

‘There are so many stories of 
embezzlement. Is my name men- 
tioned ?” 

‘Otherwise I should not have 
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spoken of the matter to you. After 
reciting the manner of the embez- 
zlement and the name of the cri- 
minal, it speaks of intercession 
made by you on his behalf, and 
how, somewhat out of compassion 
and somewhat out of policy, cri- 
minal proceedings were withheld. 
You undertook to repay the money, 
and after the payment of one large 
sum, dates are set down on which 
smaller sums were paid on account 
from time to time.’ 

‘I have nothing to say,’ the old 
man observed, as the minister 
paused. 

‘ Anything to deny?’ asked the 
minister. 

At this point Felix entered the 
room. 

‘Nothing todeny. The story is 
true.’ 

‘And you,’ exclaimed the Re- 
verend Mr. Creamwell loftily, ‘ the 
father of a criminal who should be 
expiating his crime in prison, pre- 
sume to lift your voice against me! 
Truly, I should but be doing my 
duty to society if I were to make 
the matter public.’ 

‘Do I understand that the man 
from whom the money was em- 
bezzled is dead ?” 

‘ He is dead.’ 

‘There is a balance still due,’ 
said old Wheels: ‘one hundred 
pounds. Has he left the claim to 
any one?’ 

‘ My son is heir to the property,’ 
said the Reverend Mr. Creamwell. 

‘Your son ! There were traces of 
disappointment in the old man’s 
voice as he looked at Felix. ‘Is 
this he?’ 

‘ This is he.’ 

‘You shall be repaid, sir,’ said 
the old man humbly to Felix, ‘ to 
the last farthing.’ Felix, who had 
stood before the old man with head 
inclined, turned away abruptly at 
these words, and looked out of 
window. ‘It is but just,’ continued 
the old man in firm and gentle 
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tones, ‘that you and he should 
know, that no one was to blame 
but the unfortunate man who 
committed the crime—for crime it 
was undoubtedly, although the law 
judged it not. The children who 
were here awhile ago were babes 
at the time, and it was to save all 
of us from shame and misery that 
I undertook to repay the money. 
I have been all my life paying it, 
as you may see by the statement 
in your hand. I did not know that 
such a document was in existence. 
I have a signed quittance for the 
money at home, and have had 
from the time I paid the first in- 
stalment, which, as you see, was 
large enough to wipe off at once 
three-fourths of the debt. But the 
moral claim remained and remains. 
It is my pride to think that some 
part of my dear granddaughter’s 
earnings have gone towards the 
clearing of her father’s shame, of 
which, up to the present moment, 
she has never heard. Depend upon 
it, sir, the balance that remains 
shall be faithfully paid. Have you 
anything farther to say to me ?” 
‘Nothing farther. Youcan go.’ 
The old man lingered as though 
he were wishful to say a word to 
Felix ; but that young gentleman, 
standing with his back to him, gave 
him no opportunity, and he left the 
study in silence. ‘Then the Re- 
verend Mr. Creamwell rose and 
paced the room, indulging in bitter 
meditations. It had been an un- 
fortunate afternoon for him ; every- 
thing but this last small triumph 
had gone wrong with him ; he had 
beencrossed, almost defied, at every 
turn. First, his son; then, this 
presumptuous old man, whose words 
were still burning in his mind. 
And his son’s silence now irritated 
him. Every moment added to his 
irritation. Felix, standing with his 
face to the window, looking out 
upon the churchyard, and upon the 
figures of the old man and his 


grandchildren walking towards the 
grave, showed no disposition to 
move or to speak. In the eyes of 
his father this implied disrespect. 
He was not destitute of a certain 
decision of character, and in harsh 
tones he called upon Felix to 
speak. 

‘I have been considering, sir,’ 
said Felix. ‘I ask your pardon 
for keeping you waiting.’ 

‘Considering what?’ demanded 
the Reverend Mr. Creamwell. 

‘The proposition you made to 
me before these persons intruded 
upon us. You offered me a shel- 
ter here until I determined upon a 
profession.’ 

‘On the express understanding 
that you conform to my rules.’ 

‘I do not forget, sir. Those were 
your very words. Will you permit 
me?’ He took from the table the 
document which had been referred 
to in the conversation that had late- 
ly taken place. ‘ And this old man 
has been all his life paying a debt 
for which he was not liable! There 
is hope yet for human nature, sir.’ 
A queer smile came upon his lips 
as he uttered these words in a half- 
gentle, half-bantering tone. 

‘Speak plainly,’ was the stern 
rejoinder of the Reverend Mr. 
Creamwell. 

‘I will try todo so. My uncle 
left a request that all his papers 
should be burnt, and I am my 
uncle’s heir. Why was this pre- 
served ?” 

*You have heard: for your 
good. It is worth money to you. 
The man admits the claim.’ 

‘Money! exclaimed Felix, with 
a light laugh, in which there was 
bitterness. ‘ But the dead must be 
obeyed.’ 

He went to the fireplace, struck 
a match, and applied the light to 
the paper. The Reverend Mr. 


Creamwell, with face white with 
anger, watched the burning of the 
paper. Felix let the ashes fall into 
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the fender, and tapped his fingers 
lightly together, with the air of one 
wiping away a soil. 

‘So! he said. ‘I wash my hands 
of that.’ 

‘ You know what you have done,’ 
said the Reverend Mr. Creamwell, 
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placing his hand upon the table to 
steady himself. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ answered Felix grave- 
ly; ‘I shall never trouble you 
again.” 

Then he left the room quietly 
and sadly. 


RED SUNDOWN. 


~~» 


LIKE colossal castles 
Of some potent sprite, 
Where the waiting vassals 
Welcome torches light, 


Cloud-piles, castellated, 
Throng the crimson west, 

Showing for us fated 
Morrows happiest. 


So the fiery sorrow, 
Shrouding me and thee, 
Prophesies a morrow 
Full of joy and glee. 


Patience! Do not quarrel, 
Though our fate may frown. 
Such the happy moral 
Of the red sundown. 
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MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY. 





CHAPTER XIII.* 
1837-40. 
Tue reference already made to 
the first performance in London of 
Mendelssohn’s St. Paul by the 
Sacred Harmonic Societyf neces- 
sitates that some information should 
be given as to the rise and progress 
ofthat most important institution— 
most important as having had an 
effect upon the progress of music 
in this country which isincalculable. 
The low state of choral music in 
London in 1832, the date of the 
establishment of the Society, would 
hardly be believed by the youngest 
choral amateur of the present day. 
In place of Sacred Harmonic So- 
cieties in every district of the me- 
tropolis, one small but venerable 
institution, the Cecilian Society, 
meeting in London Wall, was all 
that could be found, if a few half- 
private associations be excepted. 
It is true that the Ancient Concerts 
were still in operation, of which I 
have taken no notice in the course 
of these ‘ Recollections,’ although 
I was present at very many of 
them, simply because they were 
‘ dryasdust’ affairs, made up from 
year to year with odds and ends 
from old,and not unfrequently from 
comparatively modern, masters, 
slovenly performed, and carelessly 
conducted. These concerts, which, 
at the time of the formation of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, had been 


* Erratum, vol, x. p. 142, For Jean-Hor- 
ace Cartagenova ‘was born at Venicein 1825,’ 
vead ‘made his first appearance,’ &c. 

+ See vol. x. p. 159. 


in existence nearly sixty years, were 
essentially aristocratic in their con- 
stitution, and most pertinaciously 
exclusive of any other persons than 
of such as had the privilege of be- 
longing to the ‘upper ten thousand.’ 
An outsider was able now and then 
to gain admission, but only to be 
wearied to death with the unceas- 
ing round of dull formality which 
marked the performances, which 
were directed in turns by an arch- 
bishop, dukes (royal and others), 
lords, and a member or two of the 
commonalty who had blue blood 
in their veins.* First instituted in 


* What was the character of the Ancient 
Concerts may be, in a measure, ascertained 
from the following programme of one se- 
lected at random from a perfect collection 
in the possession of a friend : 


PROGRAMME OF AN ANCIENT CONCERT, 
1832. 
Under the direction of his Grace the 
Archbishop of York. 
Concert of Ancient Music, Weduesday, 
May 30, 1832. 
Act I. 
First, Second, and Fourth Movements of 
Dettingen Te Deum—Handel, 
Song, ‘Verdi Prati’ (4 /céna)—Handel. 
Glee, ‘ Let not rage thy bosom firing’ —Arne 
and Greatorex, 
Recit. and Aria, ‘Dove sono’—Mozart. 
Chorus, ‘Lift up your heads’ (.1/essiah) 
Handel. 
Musette (from the Sixth Grand), with addi- 
tional parts by Greatorex—Handel, 
Duet, ‘Sull’ aria’— Mozart. 
Song and Chorus, ‘Come if you dare’ (Avg 
Arthur)—Purcell. 
Scena, ‘ Dov’ e lo sposo’ (Gli Orasi ed 7 
Curiazi)—Cimaroso, 
Chorus, ‘Achieved is the glorious work’ 
(Creation)—Haydn. 


Act II. 
Overture— Mozart. 
Song, ‘Confusa abbandonata’—Bach, 
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1776, these concerts expanded into 
a semi-royal institution in 1785, 
the year after the commemoration 
of Handel at Westminster Abbey, 
when they received the patronage 
of George III., who became one of 
the directors. ‘These concerts, in- 
ferior as they were, could offer no 
opportunities for the amateur of 
moderate means. They were set 
on foot for the gratification of an 
exclusive class of wealthy sub- 
scribers, who were at the utmost 
pains to maintain what they called 
their socially inherent rights. They 
deservedly received their death- 
blow on the rise of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, and other more 
vigorous choral associations. The 
late Prince Consort, whose ex- 
tended musical knowledge and acu- 
men were very little understood, 
and much less appreciated, by the 
royal and noble directors of these 
concerts, stood out as an example 
of energy and perseverance by the 
introduction of many long-forgotten 
works into the programmes of such 
of the performances as were held 
under his own immediate direc- 
tion; but even this did not avail. 
The Ancient Concerts had had 
their day; nothing could save 
them, and they passed away in 
1848, under the conductorship of 
Sir Henry Bishop—who had be- 
come the tamest oftame conductors 
— after seventy years’ existence, 
giving place to other more ener- 
getic associations, which, unfet- 
tered by mere traditions of the 
past, and moving with the times, 
kept pace in performance with that 


Chorus, ‘ In te Domine’"—Buononcini. 

Glee, ‘Tis the last rose’ (Irish Melody)— 
Greatorex. 

Song, ‘I know that my Redeemer’ (A/essiah) 
—Handel. 

Psalm xviii, (St. Matthew's Tune)—Dr. 
Croft. 

Song, ‘Gia risuonar’ (2¢ius)—Handel. 

Quintet, ‘Dovi pace’ (F/avius)—Handel. 

Chorus, ‘The many rend’ (Alexander's 
feast)—Handel. 
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increasing choral musical know- 
ledge of which the Sacred Har- 
monic Society was the pioneer.* 

The first meeting of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society was held on the 
zoth November 1832. It main- 
tained, however, but a fitful exist- 
ence until Midsummer 1834, at 
which period it commencedits meet- 
ings at Exeter Hall. For the first 
twelve months the Society’s meet- 
ings were held in Gate-street Chapel, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields; but in No- 
vember 1833 the managers of that 
place suddenly withdrew the per- 
mission they had given, and com- 
pelled the Society to seek for ac- 
commodation elsewhere. When 
this untoward event occurred, the 
number of subscribing members 
was but thirty-one, and the financial 
means of the Society were so ex- 
tremely limited that, for a time, its 
dissolution appeared to be inevit- 
able. Strenuous exertions were, 
however, made to keep it in exist- 
ence; but the efforts to obtain a 
suitable place to meet in were for 
some time unsuccessful. In the 
early part of 1834 a negotiation 
was commenced for renting a room 
in Exeter Hall, but certain restric- 
tions then in force there occasioned 
a delay of several months before a 
favourable result was arrived at. 
Meanwhile the Society met for a 
few times at a chapel in Henrietta- 
street, Brunswick-square, and after- 
wards, from Lady-day to Midsum- 
mer, assembled weekly in a large 
room belonging to the Scottish 
Hospital in Fleet-street, which was 
rented for the purpose. 

As originally constituted, Exeter 
Hall eschewed music. It required 
a special alteration of its constitu- 
tion to admit even of sacred musi- 
cal performances. To enable the 
meetings of the Sacred Harmonic 


* See The Sacred Harmonic Society, a 
Thirty-five Years’ Retrospect (for private 
circulation), London, 1867 ; to which the au- 
thor is chiefly indebted for the details re- 
specting that Society, 
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Society to be held within its walls, 
the rules binding the directors of 
the hall were at length, after much 
trouble and harassing negotiation, 
relaxed, and the Society entered 
upon an occupation there in June 
1834; since which date music has 
become one of the chief sources of 
revenue to the managers and share- 
holders. 

The first Amateur Musical Fes- 
tival was held at Exeter Hall in 
October 1834, and it owed its pro- 
jection and prosecution entirely to 
the exclusion of many efficient 
metropolitan choral amateurs from 
the orchestra of the Musical Festi- 
val held in Westminster Abbey in 
the preceding June, under the con- 
ductorship of Sir George Smart. 
The Abbey festival, as well as the 
amateur festival, gave a great im- 
petus to choral music. The chorus 
for the former, besides the members 
ofthe cathedral choirs in andaround 
London, was made up of country 
choralists. The latter was com- 
posed almost entirely of London 
amateurs. These beingthusbrought 
into union and association with 
most successful musical results, it 
was only natural they should desire 
to perpetuate those results by com- 
bining together, and thus the Sacred 
Harmonic Society received an ac- 
cession of musical strength which 
has gone on increasing as years 
have rolled on. 

It was a fundamental principle 
of the Society that all services ren- 
dered to it by its members should 
be purely voluntary and honorary. 
It therefore had no professional 
members. It did not owe its es- 
tablishment either to any disruption 
of, or discord in, any existing mu- 
sical institution. It rose into ex- 


istence to satisfy a public want. 
Its steady lengthened progress has 
justified the anticipations formed 
by its promoters ; and its freedom 
from professional jealousies and in- 
trigues has been as marked as its 
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path was clear and defined. This 
is shown by the following extract 
from its original prospectus : 

‘This Society has been formed 
in consequence of its appearing to 
several amateur practitioners of 
music to be desirable to establish, 
in acentral part of London, a Society 
whose object should be the culti- 
vation of ajust taste for the higher 
class of compositions in sacred har- 
mony, and the improvement of its 
members in execution, united with 
a desire to aid in establishing for 
the London amateurs of music the 
reputation, which has repeatedly 
been denied to them, of being able 
to perform the sublime composi- 
tions of Handel, Haydn, and other 
eminent sacred composers, with 
that degree of precision and effect 
which their worth entitles them 
to, and which the development of 
their inherent beauties requires. 

‘In thus announcing the object 
of this Society, with a view to pro- 
curing that codperation and as- 
sistance which are necessary to es- 
tablish it with any degree of effi- 
ciency, its projectors wish it to be 
understood that it does not owe 
its origin, as many have done, to 
any division in a Society already 
established; and that the only 
motive by which they have been 
actuated in adding to the number 
of those previously in existence, 
has been the extension of those 
facilities which are afforded by 
combined efforts for improvement 
in the knowledge and practice of 
music, and of the peculiar gratifi- 
cation which that noble art is cal- 
culated to inspire. 

% * * * 

‘Its directors have been influ- 
enced by the threefold desire of 
insuring respectability for its cha- 
racter, efficiency to its exertions, 
and permanency to its existence.’ 

With such objects there has been 
little or no opportunity for the in- 
troduction of novel but mediocre 








works, which, brought forward 
through undue interest, but too 
often lead to the failure of musical 
institutions of the highest preten- 
sions. Not that the Society wished 
it to be understood that the mem- 
bers were averse to novelty. They 
had always gladly welcomed it, 
but to suit the constitution of the 
Society, it had to be novelty of the 
best description. The concerts are 
given on a scale, and in an arena, 
far too large for mere experiment. 

Another great feature in the ope- 
rations of the Society was the de- 
termination of its managers, early 
arrived at, to avoid the evils of 
incongruous selections although 
wholly of sacred music, and to 
perform the great masterpieces of 
Handel and other composers, if 
not in their entirety, at least in a 
connected form, that they might 
be listened to in such sequence 
that the intention and design of 
the composer could be understood. 
Up to this period, with the excep- 
tion of the JZessiah, a complete 
oratorio was rarely to be heard. 
Israed in Egypt was given at the 
Abbey festival in 1834 ;* but even 
in this master work interpolations 
and excisions were thought neces- 
sary on its reintroduction to the 
public. Besides the choruses which 
it was the custom to omit, even up 
to a more recent period, the great 
tenor song, ‘ The enemy said,’ was 
also left out. If there is one thing 
more than another for which the 
musical public owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety, it is because of their steady 
adherence to this practice of pro- 
ducing connected works. 

Up to 1836, the Society’s con- 
certs had been given in the small 
hall, Exeter Hall. The success of 
a concert given by the Society’s 
aid in the large hall on 28th 
June 1836, for a charity, led im- 
mediately to its own concerts being 

* See vol. ix. p. 639. 
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henceforward held there. The 
first performance given on its own 
account in the large hall was the 
Messiah, on the 20th December 
1836. That oratorio, Saint Paul, 
the Creation, Israel in Egypt, the 
Dettingen Te Deum, and Mozart's 
‘Mass No. 12,’ were all produced, 
with unvarying success, at the con- 
certs in the large hall during the 
same year. Mendelssohn himself 
engaged to conduct the second 
performance of Saint Paul in Sep- 
tember, and had conducted three 
of the rehearsals, but was only pre- 
sent as an auditor at its perform- 
ance by the Society on the 12th 
September 1837, the Birmingham 
festival directors of the day con- 
ceiving it would be inimical to 
their interests, if that distinguished 
composer conducted the oratorio 
in London before its performance 
in Birmingham.* 

Although, as connected with the 
years which this chapter embraces, 
it would be here appropriate to 
break off in the narration of the rise 
and progress of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, it yet seems to be 
so much more preferable to carry 
that narrative directly forward, that 
I trust I may be excused for adopt- 
ing such a decision. 

On the roth March 1843, Men- 
delsohn’s Zobgesang was first per- 
formed by the Society; and, al- 
though comparatively inefficiently 
rendered, at once secured the appro- 
bation it afterwards ever retained, 
since from that time to the present 

* It is worthy of notice with what perse- 
verance the Society performed the works 
of Mendelssohn. Not a season passed in 
the ten years that elapsed before the pro- 
duction of £/ijah without important works 
of Mendelssohn appearing frequently in the 
programmes of the Society; a fact the more 
noticeable because, up to the period of the 
production of Elijah, Mendelssohn's works 
had failed to aid the Society's exchequer in 
the same ratio as the oratorios of Handel 
and other known composers, As one of the 
many points for congratulation in the history 
of the Society, this early steady persistence 


in performing the great sacred choral works 
of Mendelssohn is noticeable. 
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it has been a constant favourite, al- 
ways welcome to its members and 
subscribers. In spite of this one 
remarkable event, the Society did 
not make any considerable head- 
way between the years 1837 and 
1840, its efforts having been ac- 
cepted with no especial mark of 
recognition by the public, whilst 
the upper classes of society seemed 
wholly inclined to ignore its exist- 
ence. 

In 1840, however, after the So- 
ciety had given upwards of forty 
concerts in the large hall, it began, 
for the first time, to receive the 
highest patronage. The late Duke 
of Cambridge, the Queen Dowager, 
and the Duchess of Kent were 
amongst the distinguished visitors 
attending the Society’s concerts. 
Besides the JZessiak and J/srael 
in Egypt, other oratorios of Han- 
del—viz. Judas Maccabeus, Sol- 
omon, Samson, Joshua, Saul, and 
JSephtha—had been brought out. 
To most of these, additional ac- 
companiments were added by the 
late Mr. George Perry,* who for 
more than fifteen years was leader 
of the Society. The addition of 
these extra accompaniments by Mr. 
Perry was always a vexed question. 
By some they were decried, by 
others lauded. Whatever their 
merits or demerits, it cannot be 
questioned that they materially 
aided in the general ensemble ; 
equally so that in the present day 
of large orchestras, Handel's scores 
require judicious additions of this 
nature. 


* Mr. George Perry was a native of Nor- 
wich, and received, in the cathedral of that 
city, his musical education, under the emi- 
nent tuition of Dr. Beckwith. He was him- 
self the composer of several very clever ora- 
torios, and was a thoroughly competent 
musician, although a man of very singular 
manners. He earned sufficient means of 


livelihood by playing the organ on Sundays 
at different places of worship in succession, 
and by a moderate amount of teaching. He 
was a good violinist, and well versed in the 
study of Handel and the old Masters. He 
died only a year or two ago. 
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About this period the metropolis 
witnessed the most frantic etiorts 
to make its inhabitants suddenly 
proficient in music as well as in 
other arts aud sciences, by public 
lectures and class-teaching. With 
those other arts and sciences these 
Recollections have noconcern; it is 
with music only in its connection 
with the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
that they propose to treat. The 
success of a handful of mere ama- 
teurs in achieving a great choral re- 
putation led to a desire on the part 
of thousands to follow the example 
thus set them. The classes estab- 
lished by Mr. Hullahat Exeter Hall 
were one of the results. Had the 
Society conceived it wise to travel 
out of the path so sagely prescribed 
for them in its original prospectus, 
they might have taken up success- 
fully classes for general instruction 
in choral music. They purposely 
left this pursuit open to others. 
Under the émflied support of 
the Council of Education, these 
newly-established classes started 
off with a brilliant flash, only to 
subside, at an early period of their 
career, into more sober and reason- 
able dimensions. At this time it 
was the ambition and expectation 
of nearly every one so to run along 
‘the royal road’ to music as to gain, 
by a few lessons in digital manipu- 
lation, such a knowledge of its in- 
tricacies as would at least enable 
them to enter an orchestra side by 
side with the most competent cho- 
ralist. 

This movement had its day, but 
not without offering battle to its 
parent, the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety, which at one time it was pro- 
posed to expel from Exeter Hall, 
that its nights of practice and per- 
formance might be given up to the 
musical and other classes, pomp- 
ously placarded as being under 
the Committee of Council of Edu- 
cation. It was well for the propri- 
etors of Exeter Hall that the So- 








ciety was strong enough to prevent 
this purpose being attained, or the 
collapse in the value of their pro- 
perty might have been equal to that 
which threatened when Dr. Reid, 
the chemical lecturer—a coadjutor 
of the musical lecturer—so nearly 
destroyed Exeter Hall by the sud- 
den explosion of his bags of gas. 
Nothing can be farther from my 
intention than to throw any ridi- 
cule over the exertions of Mr. 
Hullah, Mr. Mainzer, and other 
promoters of popular musical edu- 
cation at this period. They effect- 
ed great good. Following in the 
wake of the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety, their labours came at an op- 
portune period. They have been 
fraught with good results, not only 
to the Society, but have also aided 
in awakening in all classes, and in 
distant countries, the desire to at- 
tain to musical excellence. If it is 
now found that the ladder with but 
few steps, leading to real musical 
ability, which was set up in those 
days of universal classes, has some 
of its rungs more out of reach, and 
only accessible through longer con- 
tinued labour than was at that time 
supposed, still great good has been 
gained by the emulation thus stimu- 
lated, and tens of thousands, both 
old and young, now rejoice in that 
knowledge and practice of vocal 
music which wouldnever have been 
arrived at by them but for the stim- 
ulus afforded by the exertions and 
examples herein detailed.* 


* As not inconsistent with this subject, al- 
lusion may here be made to the urgent need 
of an adequate Conservatoire or school of 
music. No country recompenses artistes of 
the highest standing better than England. 
No country takes so little trouble to educate 
home musical talent. From all nations vo- 
calists flock to this country ; with a proper 
Musical Academy, native artistes might sup- 
ply the places of scores of these, Atan early 
stage of the history of the Society, its mem- 
bers placed the daughter of a deceased 
valued member in the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic. Had that institution fulfilled the require- 
ments of the times, help might have been ex- 
tended to it, but at a general meeting of the 
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A noticeable event in the opera- 
tions of the Society in 1843 was 
the production of Spohr’s oratorio, 
the Fall of Babylon. That work 
had been composed for the previ- 
ous Norwich Festival, where it had 
been produced under the conduc- 
torship of Professor Edward Tay- 
lor ; the Elector of Hesse Cassel, 
the employer—he cannot be desig- 
nated by a more courteous title— 
of Spohr, having refused him per- 
mission, after twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice, to visit England to conduct it 
in person. In the following June 
Spohr availed himself of his usually 
stipulated vacation, when he was 
free from his Elector’s trammels, 
and at Professor Taylor’s instiga- 
tion, visited London, where, at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, on Fri- 
day, July 7th, 1843, the Fa// of 
Babylon was again performed, the 
composer conducting. From some 
unexplained cause, the financial re- 
sults of this performance were most 
lamentable. Small as the concert- 
room in Hanover-square is, it was 
not one-third filled. The performers, 
although by no means numerous, 
far outnumbered the audience. 
Some members of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society present at this un- 
toward performance conceived that 
it would be a great discredit to the 
metropolis, and that it would be 
doing aninjusticeto a distinguished 
musician, if Spohr were allowed to 
return to Germany under impres- 
sions such as the meagre attend- 
ance in this small room to hear 
his work—which had been previ- 
ously produced with so much en- 
thusiasm at Norwich—must have 


Sacred Harmonic Society a few years since 
the proposition of a member to vote 50/, 
yearly to the present Royal Society of Music 
in Hanover-square was negatived unani- 
mously. It was, however, coupled with the 
assurance, that should an adequate Conser- 
vatoire be projected and placed under able 
management. the Society would be highly 
pleased to aid other exertions in every pos- 
sible manner. 
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given rise to. They, therefore, at 
once opened a communication with 
him through Professor Taylor, beg- 
ging that the Society might be per- 
mitted to produce the oratorio at 
Exeter Hall before his return home. 
Met at first by a decided refusal, it 
was only after the most earnest so- 
licitation that a reluctant consent 
was obtained from Spohr to allow 
this second performance of his work 
in London. Prominent among the 
reasons for this hesitation was his 
feeling that sufficient time could not 
be given for the adequate rehearsal 
of amateurs in such a complex cho- 
ral work as Babylon. Assured 
that the Society would not allow 
such a reason to stand in the way, 
if any exertion on the part of its 
members could overcome the dif- 
ficulty, the rehearsals were under- 
taken in sections, while Spohr pro- 
ceeded on a few days’ visit to Wales 
and other places. On his return 
he conducted the final rehearsals 
at Exeter Hall, and expressed his 
gratification of the manner with 
which the choral effects were ren- 
dered, in the following terms, by a 
letter which he wrote home : 

‘At the grand rehearsal he was 
really much moved both with its 
excellent execution, and the con- 
viction that such a number of per- 
sons totally strangers to him, and 
for the most part engaged in busi- 
ness—whoin London have, indeed, 
but little leisure time—should have 
devoted their evenings to a late 
hour, during his absence of eight 
days, to the study of this difficult 
work, from pure love of it, and to 
afford him an agreeable surprise.’ 

Of the performance itself, I can 
myself testify that it was in all re- 
spects as successful as could have 
been desired. 

At the conclusion the audience, 
at a loss to find a new and farther 
way of expressing their rapture, de- 
monstrated it more prominently by 
mounting at once upon the benches. 
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When at length Spohr had made 
his way through the mass of those 
who pressed forward to shake hands 
with and congratulate him as he 
passed on to the door of the hall, 
it was observed with astonishment 
that the whole company remained 
behind, and were whispering to one 
another, which induced the idea, as 
was the fact, that something extraor- 
dinary, or at least important, was 
still to take place. After a time, 
the noise broke out afresh, and 
Spohr was again vehemently called 
for. Upon this, two gentlemen led 
him back once more, and having 
informed him that the public much 
wished him to address a few words 
to them, he at length determined 
to do so, and made a short speech 
to them in German, which, though 
it was not generally understood, 
was very enthusiastically received 
by the assembly. Hereupon the 
president stepped forward, and, 
having delivered an address to 
Spohr in English, presented to him 
in the name of the company a large 
silver salver, with a beautifully en- 
graved inscription commemorative 
of the evening festival, &c. This 
gratifying concluding scene crown- 
ed all that Spohr had yet experi- 
enced, andno incidentofhis life was 
afterwards referred to by him with 
greater pleasure than this perform- 
ance of Babylon ; none of the many 
objects of esteem possessed by him 
were more prized or referred to 
with more gratification than this 
trifling testimonial presented to him 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

In the following year (1844), 
Mendelssohn twice conducted S¢. 
Paul for the Society, the Prince 
Consort being present at the first 
of these performances, on the 7th 
of June of that year. St. Paul 
was given again on the 2nd of June 
in the following year, her Majesty 
being present, accompanied by the 
Prince Consort. 

The year 1847, as one of the 
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most memorable in the history of 
the Society, needs especial refer- 
ence. For the Birmingham Festi- 
val of the previous year, Mendels- 
sohn had written £7//jah, of which 
I shall have more especially to 
speak under the ‘ Recollections’ of 
that year. Triumphant as its re- 
ception had been, the work had 
not entirely satisfied its conscien- 
tious author. He therefore took 
it back with him to Germany, and 
in the following spring the Sacred 
Harmonic Society enjoyed the 
honour of the first production of 
the work in its now published and 
well-known comprehensiveness. 
An invitation was given by the 
Committee to the composer, to 
conduct the performances of the 
oratorio in London. This was 
accepted with readiness, and four 
performances of this great popular 
chef d’auvre took place at Exeter 
Hall by the Society on April 16, 
23, 28, and 30. ‘To say that Exe- 
ter Hall was crowded with the 
most brilliant audiences ever as- 
sembled within its walls—her Ma- 
jesty and the Prince Consort were 
present on the second occasion— 
and that the oratorio was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm, is 
only to reiterate well-known and 
well-remembered facts. ‘To many 
still connected with the Society, 
this brief period of association with 
their distinguished fellow-member 
—Mendelssohn had been elected 
an honorary member of the Society 
some years previously—was indeed 
a time of intense enjoyment and 
gratification. So far as lay in the 
power and ability of every member 
of the orchestra, it was their earnest 
aim, and their most anxious wish, 
to facilitate his labours, and to 
produce the great work, which he 
had honoured them by committing 
to their exertions, in the most per- 
fect manner. It cannot, of course, 
be affirmed that either the chorus 
or orchestra of the Sacred Har- 
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monic Society, or of the Birming- 
ham Festival, were at that period 
in the same state of general efii- 
ciency as they are at the present 
time. Neither had enjoyed those 
opportunities for practice and 
teaching which happily have since 
fallen to the lot of each. The most 
intense zeal and nervous anxiety 
to satisfy the requirements of the 
master spirit labouring with them, 
were never in any degree wanting 
during the rehearsals of Z/ijah at 
Exeter Hall. They drew forth 
from Mendelssohn himself the 
warmest congratulations publicly 
to the orchestra; they were over 
and over again repeated to the 
members and intimate associates 
in the Society. 

The most gratifying expression 
of sentiment which the Society 
were enabled to offer to Mendels- 
sohn was the book of words of the 
oratorio, in which the Prince Con- 
sort, with that kindly feeling so 
natural to him, had inscribed, at 
the respectful request of the Com- 
mittee, the now well-known dedi- 
cation to Elijah. 

The Committee, on being in- 
trusted by his Royal Highness 
with this pleasing tribute of esteem 
for Mendelssohn and his last great 
work, at once felt that so felicitous 
and expressive a dedication would 
in later times become matter for 
record in connection with the pro- 
duction of EZijah, The very short 
time which would elapse—only a 
few hours—between its presenta- 
tion to Mendelssohn by a deputa- 
tion from the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and his departure from 
England, would not permit of leave 
being then obtained for its future 
publication. A facsimile copy of 
the inscription was therefore taken, 
which was carefully sealed up. 
Upon the news of Mendelssohn’s 
premature decease arriving in Eng- 
land, the Committee caused an in- 
timation to be conveyed to the 
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Prince Consort, that this copy ex- 
isted, and respectfully suggested 
that the permission to lithograph 
and circulate it would be highly 
prized by the Society. An imme- 
diate intimation was received by 
the Committee that his Royal 
Highness was much pleased to 
learn that the copy was available, 
and at once accorded his permis- 
sion for its being lithographed 
and circulated. This dedication, 
couched in the following terms, 
was written in German, and was 
thus translated into English by the 
late Chevalier Bunsen, the well- 
known Prussian Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s, and emi- 
nent homme de lettres : 


*To the noble artist who, sur- 
rounded by the Baal-worship of 
corrupted art, has been able, by 
his genius and science, to preserve 
faithfully, like another Elijah, the 
worship of true art, and once more 
to accustom our ear, lost in the 
whirl of an empty play of sounds, 
to the pure notes of expressive 
composition and legitimate har- 
mony,—to the great master who 
makes us conscious of the unity of 
his conception through the whole 
maze of his creation, from the soft 
whispering to the mighty raging of 
the elements. Written in token of 
grateful remembrance by 

Buckingham Palace, ALBERT. 

April 24, 1847." 

It cannot be described how 
deeply gratified and moved Men- 
delssohn was on receiving this 
truly affectionate token of sympa- 
thy. His rapturous exclamations 
of delight, as over and over again 
he read each word of the inscrip- 
tion, together with his repeated ex- 
pression of fears of his inability 
adequately to acknowledge so 
touching a mark of appreciation, 
were again and again renewed. 

At the close of the summer sea- 
son of 1847, Spohr again visited 
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England, at the invitation of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, and con- 
ducted his Fad/ of Babylon twice, 
also his setting of Milton’s version 
of the Eighty-fourth Psalm—which 
he brought with him to England 
expressly for production by the So- 
ciety,—his Christian's Prayer, and 
Last Judgment. These perform- 
ances unfortunately took place so 
late in the season—the end of July 
—that they were not attended with 
their usual success. 

The opening of the year 1848 
witnessed an important change in 
the Society. Mr. Surman, who had 
officiated as conductor from its 
projection in 1832 up to this time, 
retiring from that office, its musical 
arrangements were for the remain- 
der of the season delegated to Mr. 
George Perry, who had acted as 
leader during the same lengthened 
period. As this change by no 
means satisfied those members of 
the Society who conceived that it 
might become a much more effi- 
cient musical organisation than it 
had hitherto proved, public intima- 
tion was given in September 1848 
that the Society was prepared to 
elect a new conductor. 

Many candidates offered them- 
selves for this important musical 
office, but some members of the 
Society entertained hopes that 
Mr. Costa—who at that time had 
not appeared as conductor else- 
where than at the Italian Opera 
and the Philharmonic Society’s 
Concerts—might be induced to co- 
operate with the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, if a somewhat unanimous 
intimation that such was the desire 
of the members was tendered to 
him. Such intimation was con- 
veyed to Mr. Costa, on behalf of 
the Society, by the late Mr. R. K. 
Bowley, and the office of conduc- 
tor to the Society was accepted by 
him. From the rst of November 
1848 to the present time, the con- 
certs of the Society and the public 








; | 
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have enjoyed advantages arising 
from their connection with Mr. 
Costa towhich they were previously 
strangers. 

It is worthy of remark that the 
only important inquiry Mr. Costa 
made of those who invited his co- 
operation was, whether, if he un- 
dertook the vacant office, the ama- 
teur members of the orchestra 
would place themselves as unre- 
servedly under the sway of his 
baton, and would attend rehearsals 
as diligently as the professional 
members of the orchestra, over 
whom he was accustomed to exer- 
cise the strictest musical control. 
Upon being assured that he might 
fully rely upon amateurs being even 
more ready, if possible, than pro- 
fessors to profit by his guidance 
and instruction, he entered upon 
his new office, expressing his con- 
viction that the Society possessed 
within itself means for the accom- 
plishment of much greater musical 
results than had hitherto been at- 
tained. How far that conviction 
has been fulfilled, the history of 
the numerous concerts given by 
the Society in Exeter Hall, and the 
great musical festivals undertaken 
by the Society under his direction, 
unmistakably attest. To the Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society the change 
gave renewed life and vigour. 
Under the conductorship of Mr. 
Costa there has been accorded to 
it the praise of being the leading 
musical institution of its class in 
the world. 

It is worthy of remark, that in 
the same month, September 1848, 
in which Mr. Costa was appointed 
conductor of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, he also received his en- 
gagement as conductor of the Bir- 
mingham Musical Festival, thus 
enabling those who had brought 
about his du? in that town nearly 
twenty years before,* to rejoice 
that through their instrumentality 


* See vol, x. p. 171. 


such advantages had been rendered 
available to executive music in 
England as have proceeded from 
the accidental circumstance — it 
may be said—of Mr. Costa’s en- 
gagement at the 1829 Birmingham 
Festival, on the request of Signor 
Zingarelli. Long may it be ere Bir- 
mingham or London is deprived 
of such association! These ties 
are too important to the art gene- 
rally, and to the professor or ama- 
teur individually, to be loosened 
without the gravest consideration. 
After the appointment of Mr. 
Costa, the concerts of the Society 
were more than ever sought after. 
The performances themselves were 
also judged by a higher standard. 
Criticism upon them became more 
precise. Faults and progress were 
more carefully watched, and more 
minutely recorded. On the 23rd 
of February 1849, /srae/ in Egypt 
was first performed under the di- 
rection of Mr. Costa; the Prince 
Consort being present at a repeti- 
tion performance of the same ora- 
torio on the following Thursday, 
March the ist. Mendelssohn’s 
Athalie—the illustrative verses re- 
cited by Mr. Bartley—was given 
for the second time by the Society 
on the 22nd June, her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort both be- 
ing present. This was an exceed- 
ingly fine performance of this 
now favourite work. The Axtigone 
and Gdipus, with the Midsummer 
Nights Dream, had been per- 
formed at Buckingham Palace 
prior to this. It was with great 
satisfaction, therefore, that the 
Society had been enabled to in- 
troduce to their subscribers, on the 
30th March, a similar work of 
Mendelssohn, but on a sacred sub- 
ject. The numerous opportunities 
which many of the members of the 
Society have enjoyed in taking part 
in the very interesting choral per- 
formances given by her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort at Wind- 
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sor Castle and Buckingham Palace, 
under the direction of Mr. Ander- 
son, the director of her Majesty’s 
private band, are fraught with 
the most enjoyable reminiscences. 
These performances during a long 
series of years were of no small 
importance in leading and main- 
taining the public taste for choral 
-music in a truly artistic direction, 
and as their varied selections gave 
the highest indications of the ex- 
tended musical knowledge of his 
Royal Highness, allusion to them 
here, however brief, may not be 
regarded as out of place. 

The improvement which had be- 
come manifest in the performances 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and the higher standard by which 
those performances were judged, led 
to pressure being applied in a quar- 
ter which had hitherto obstinately 
refused any step towards improve- 
ment. Exeter Hall—erected in 
1829, for the purpose of religious 
meetings and May anniversaries, 
then much in fashion with certain 
classes—had long been regarded 
by the Society and by the press 
as one of the worst-contrived build- 
ings in which by any possibility a 
great choral performance could be 
given. It was simply the most 
spacious building in London. 
There its merits ended. Built 
with a deeply recessed lantern 
roof, the unobstructed portion of 
the Hall formed a square of about 
seventy-seven feet. Beyond this 
Square were chambered recesses 
seventeen feet in depth, with ceil- 
ings much below the lower main 
roof of the hall. These were sup- 
ported and masked by six square 
massive pillars and pilasters, con- 
nected with each other by very 
deep architraves. Half the tone 
produced by the orchestra was ab- 
sorbed in the lantern. The pillars, 
pilasters, and architraves obscured 
and confused the tone produced, 
and shut out a large portion of the 
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chorus from sight of the conductor 
and audience. The organ, built 
as shallow as possible, was placed 
with its back against a wall pro- 
jecting nearly twenty feet into the 
orchestra. It thus overtopped and 
weighed it down. Mendelssohn 
had remarked, when he conducted 
his Z/ijah, that he felt ‘ crushed’ 
by this projecting mass. It cut 
the chorus completely in half. So 
bad was it, that in the double 
choruses of /srae/ in Egyft it was 
barely possible for one side of the 
orchestra to hear what the other 
was doing. 

The appointment of Mr. Costa 
as conductor of the Birmingham 
Festivals had raised the efficiency 
of these great triennial music meet- 
ings to such a hitherto unknown 
pitch of executive orchestral excel- 
lence as to excite the warmest 
encomiums. ‘The members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society felt that 
to second the efforts of their con- 
ductor, and enable the Society to 
maintain its due position in the 
friendly rivalry which existed be- 
tween the two institutions, altera- 
tions of great extent must be made 
in the Society’s /oca/e. Embold- 
ened also by that complete spirit 
of union and determination which 
had existed since the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Costa, and therefore 
stronger in purpose than at any 
former period, it renewed its repre- 
sentations to the directors of Exeter 
Hall. The committee pointed to 
the utter unfitness of the hall for 
oratory as well as for music; but 
it was only when, as a last resort, 
the resolve of the Society was com- 
municated to the directors of that 
building, that effective alterations 
must be made in Exeter Hall, or 
the Society would forthwith pro- 
mote the building of a new and 
enlarged music-hall, and migrate 
thereto, that these representations 
were heeded. 

The alteration of Exeter Hall 

U 
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was so manifestly beneficial in add- 
ing to the effect of the perform- 
ances of the Society, that the won- 
der afterwards was that prejudice 
and inertness should so long have 
stood in the way of such an obvious 
improvement. Suffice it to say, 
that the performances which im- 
mediately ensued, and which car- 
ried the Society so successfully 
through the year of the first Great 
Exhibition in 1851, were greatly 
aided by the alteration of Exeter 
Hall. Much of the financial suc- 
cess which attended the Society 
during this period arose from its 
having an improved /oca/e in which 
to permit its able and energetic 
conductor more fully to develop 
the resources of the Society. 

After the retirement of Mr. Sur- 
man in the early part of 1848, the 
Society had to contend with some 
opposition, which, however, only 
lasted a few years. It then died 
out, from causes which would have 
involved the parent Society in ruin, 
had not the alteration in the con- 
ductorship in 1848 previously al- 
luded to been brought about. 

The advent of the first Great 
International Exhibition of 1851 
was looked forward to with inter- 
est by the members of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. Without pro- 
fessing to have entertained many 
prescient glances of the great future 
opening to the Society and to cho- 
ral music by the Crystal Palace of 
Paxton, it was yet felt that the vast 
edifice arising in Hyde Park, and 
which was shortly to be opened by 
a great state solemnity, ought to 
have, as a valuable adjunct, such 
an exhibition of choral and orches- 
tral music as would adequately dis- 
play to the representatives of the 
invited nations the real state of 
executive music in England. 

It had been originally deter- 
mined by the Commissioners — 
probably in accordance with some 
supposed prescriptive usage on 
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state occasions, but wholly at vari- 
ance with the principles of a pro- 
gressive work like that of the Ex- 
hibition of 1851—that the choirs 
of the Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s, 
and Westminster Abbey, accom- 
panied on one of the exhibitors’ 
organs, by the state composer or 
organist of the day, should be the 
only musical executants at the ex- 
pected gathering of 40,000 persons 
on the 1st of May 1851. Mem- 
bers of the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety, when they heard of this de- 
termination, combated it, as only 
serving to make music ridiculous 
at a great national solemnity. They 
urged that such a meagre musical 
gathering, in such a hitherto un- 
dreamed-of space, was absurd in 
itself, and would prove most in- 
jurious to musical art in England. 
A very few days before the open- 
ing of the original Crystal Palace 
in Hyde Park, the views thus ex- 
pressed, urged pertinaciously, were 
found to have produced some effect, 
and ultimately the Society was per- 
mitted, on the recommendation of 
the Prince Consort, who was always 
among the foremost to adopt im- 
provement even at the expense of 
antiquated precedent, so to extend 
the musical force employed, that 
the Society’s orchestra was added 
to the handful of choirmen and boys 
who were originally destined to 
exhibit choral music at the opening 
of this great national undertaking. 
The expense of engaging profes- 
sional instrumentalists and the cost 
of music was defrayed by the Soci- 
ety. No orchestra could, however, 
be built, nor was the Society in any 
wise responsible for the general mu- 
sical arrangements. The music was 
conducted by Sir George Smart and 
Sir Henry Bishop, and, being with- 
out a proper orchestra, the band 
and chorus, with the solo singers 
and conductors, were all huddled 
into three sides of a square formed 
by the gallery of the great transept. 
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As all the performers were on the 
same level, mixed up with exhibi- 
tors’ cases, and crowded up by un- 
authorised officials — who would 
take and hold possession for their 
friends of the best and most promi- 
nent situations —it is no wonder 
that the music produced little or 
no effect, or that when the attempt 
was made six months afterwards to 
close the Exhibition with due mu- 
sical solemnity, the proposal was 
treated with indifference, the result 
being that the closing took place 
in a complete scramble. 

For the sake of immediate con- 
trast it may be permitted here to 
refer to the opening of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, on the roth 
June 1854. Again the same mem- 
bers of the Society urged that such 
an important undertaking should 
not be inaugurated without an ade- 
quate musical celebration. As the 
Crystal Palace was only a com- 
mercial institution, it was happily 
untrammelled by any supposed ties 
connected with state ceremonies 
necessarily under the control of 
official musicians, who, however 
estimable in themselves, were not 
accustomed to musical organisa- 
tion on a very extended scale. The 
Society, of course, would do no- 
thing at Sydenham unless under 
the guidance of its able conductor. 
The conductor, in like manner, 
would undertake no musical dis- 
play there, unless provided with 
such an orchestra as would enable 
him to display his augmented forces 
to the best advantage. Fortunately, 
the then directors of the Crystal 
Palace, having the public to please, 
felt that every possible exertion 
must be made in that direction, 
the result being, that for the first 
time on record, the large force of 
1710 carefully selected instrumen- 
talists and choralists from all parts 
of the country were assembled to- 
gether, under the dd/on of Mr. 
Costa, to give due expression to 
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the musical portion of that magni- 
ficent and interesting ceremonial. 
To show the spirit existing in the 
musical profession, the whole of the 
artists engaged afforded their gra- 
tuitous codperation. In the chorus 
were to be seen Lablache and 
Formes, Grisi and Mario, Tamberlik 
and Ronconi, and nearly every other 
solo vocalist in London, with other 
artists of the highest eminence and 
renown. The entire professional 
and amateur band of the Society, 
with numerous other professors and 
amateurs of eminence and station, 
were included among the instru- 
mentalists, and it may truly be 
affirmed that such a grand musical 
organisation, under such complete 
control, and so satisfactorily dis- 
played, had never before been wit- 
nessed. Even now, contrasted with 
what has been done in any other 
country, that event remains with- 
ut precedent and without rival. 

To revert to the period follow- 
ing the opening of the 1851 Ex- 
hibition. During nearly the whole 
of the following six months, the 
Society gave weekly performances 
of some popular oratorio. These 
were invariably crowded to reple- 
tion by most enthusiastic audiences, 
mostly provincials or foreigners. 
The reputation of the Society was 
extended in distant quarters. Its 
example, thus brought under the 
notice of tens of thousands of dwel- 
lers in distant parts, has been fol- 
lowed by them in their respective 
homes, and England at length was 
often cited by foreigners as in a 
fair way of becoming a musical 
nation, whose example at least in 
large choral exhibitions might be 
advantageously followed. 

After the Exhibition had closed, 
Haydn’s Seasons was brought out 
by the Society for the first time at 
Exeter Hall on the 5th December 
1851. In 1852 Spohr again visited 
this country. His visit to the So- 
ciety this time was not to conduct, 
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but to listen to his oratorio Ca/vary 
—otherwise called the Crucifixion 
—conducted by Mr. Costa. Spohr’s 
journey to England was for the pur- 
pose of superintending the produc- 
tion of his opera Faust at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
which will be referred to under that 
year. Advantage was taken of 
the composer’s presence in London 
to perform Calvary under Mr. 
Costa’s conducting, which com- 
pletely overpowered Spohr himself, 
so much so indeed, that he was 
obliged to agree in the remark of 
his friends, that the effect in many 
parts, especially that of the power- 
fully imposing choruses, was more 
immense than he himself could ever 
have conceived. 

Passing over succeeding years, 
during which about twenty per- 
formances were annually given by 
the Society, all marked by the un- 
varying care and watchfulness ot 
the conductor, and incidentally al- 
luding to two magnificent interpre- 
tations of Beethoven’s Mass in D, 
in 1854, we arrive at 1856, on the 
25th of April of which year the So- 
ciety performed, for the first time 
in London, Z%, the first oratorio 
composed by Mr. Costa. Like Men- 
delssohn’s Z/ijah, Mr. Costa’s Eli 
was written for Birmingham, and first 
produced at that festival on the 29th 
August 1855. The success it met 
with there—which I myself wit- 
nessed, and of which a more full 
and detailed account will, under 
that year, be needful—was only a 
prelude to that which it attained 
when subsequently performed at 
Exeter Hall by the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, on the 15th Febru- 
ary 1856. It was twice repeated at 
Exeter Hall in the following fort- 
night, and was again performed by 
the Society, for the fourth time that 
season, on the 25th April; since 
which period it has been one of 
the stock oratorios of the Society. 

The exertions of the Sacred Har- 
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monic Society may be said to have 
culminated, when, during the sea- 
son of 1855-6, it determined upon 
keeping the approaching centen- 
ary of Handel’s death with an ap- 
propriate commemoration ; but as 
that is by far too wide a subject to 
be entered upon here, the foregoing 
résumé of its operations must thus 
far be concluded, its larger under- 
taking being left for consideration 
when the actual period of their 
manifestation shall be reached. 
The concert season of 1837 may 
be dismissed without the slightest 
reference. No new-comers of any 
kind made their appearance, a lull 
having evidently set in, that was 
not astonishing, considering how 
great had been the influx of novel- 
ties in the two or three previously 
preceding seasons. Equally dull 
and dreary was the operatic season. 
One or two candidates for fame 
and fortune apppeared, of whom 
notably Miss F. Wyndham, who 
afterwards became the wife of Sig- 
nor F. Lablache, and Mdme. Al- 
bertazzi,* were only worthy of con- 
sideration ; but they created little 
or no sensation, and never for a 
moment dispelled the calm which 
seemed to have settled upon all 
the musical transactions of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre during the sea- 
son. One event alone gave it any 
claim for recognition—the produc- 
tion of Mr. Costa’s A/alek Ade; 
which, produced under every pos- 
sible advantage, offered the most 
convincing assurance that the mu- 
sical director was as competent to 
write for, as to direct, an orchestra. 
The only fault attaching to this 
work was truly enough expressed, 
* Mdme. Emma Albertazzi, an English- 


woman, born May 1, 1814, was the daugh- 
ter of a music-master named Howson. She 


received her first lessons as a singer from Sir 
M. Costa. After a somewhat chequered ca- 
reer, attended with more or less of success, 
upon the Continent, she returned to London, 
and died there in the month of September, 
1847. See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Mausiciens, tom, i, pp. 51-2 
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when it was said, with but too 
speedily fulfilled prediction, that 
‘ depending,’ as it did, ‘upon Grisi’s 
exquisite singing, and Lablache’s 
imposing attitudes, and those won- 
drous high notes of Rubini, which 
must pass away with the present 
corps, the greater portion of its 
success could but be ephemeral,’ 
notwithstanding that its ‘intrinsic 
and permanent merits proved it to 
be the work of a man of talent.’* 
Although a disposition prevailed 
in certain quarters to ‘damn this 
work with faint praise,’ the follow- 
ing appreciation ofits qualities may 
be accepted as perfectly just and 
accurate : ‘ There is more dramatic 
fitness in the music, a closer adap- 
tation of sound to sense, than is 
met with in most of the works of 
the younger writers of Italy. If 
there be a want of fresh and 
spontaneous melody—which could 
hardly be expected from one dathed, 
as is our maestro, in other people’s 
music from January to December 
—there is much rich and expres- 
sive harmony ; and the orchestra 
and chorus are admirably employ- 
ed. As bearing out the character 
just given of the composition, the 
whole close of the second and the 
commencement of the third acts 
must be particularised ; and were 
we to trust ourselves to speak of 
the performers, each of whom Sig- 
nor Costa has fitted @ merveille, 
a respectable pamphlet might be 
written from the notes ofadmiration 
which fill the pages of our libretto.’t 
On the 6th of June Grisi played 
and sung in Rossini’s Semiramide, 
Mdme. Albertazzi being the Ar- 
sace, and a Signor Di Angioli the 
Oroe, who proved a failure, whilst 
Ivanhoff as Idreno was more fee- 
ble and listless than he everhad pre- 
viously been known to be. Even 
Mdme. Albertazzi failed to make 
any impression as Arsace, which 





* See Atheneum for 1837, p. 388. 
+ Id, ibid, ait 
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part was too low for her voice. 
Her endeavour to overcome this 
all but insurmountable difficulty, 
and to render it more effective by 
constant changes, planned without 
anything like efficient design, was 
praiseworthy ; but as ‘no two orna- 
ments or substitutions that had 
been set down for her had any 
family likeness, save in their reso- 
lution to display the wide compass 
of her voice, the result was, not 
only an inevitable loss of effect, so 
far as the music was concerned, 
but an inevitable want of success 
for the lady, with all such as were 
not wonder-struck by row/ades, no 
matter how ill applied. Her acting 
too was very tame.’ Of Grisi’s per- 
sonation of the title ré/e, a very 
different opinion was recorded, for 
‘her performance was another spe- 
cimen of the gorgeous in singing, 
and the appropriate in action.’ It 
was admitted—and it could scarce- 
ly be otherwise—that ‘nature might 
have denied her the depth and 
grandeur of passion, which Pasta 
threw into the character; but she 
gave increasing evidence of the 
possession of feeling, as well as of 
force and brilliancy; and those two 
qualities, as they afterwards ripened, 
served to place her on far higher 
ground than many, whilst admit- 
ting her talent, had been led to 
suppose she would ever be able to 
occupy.’ Tamburini—as I well re- 
member—was the Assur of that 
eventful night, and it being his best 
character in any of Rossini’s operas, 
afforded a rich treat. That his ver- 
sion of the character has never been 
touched by any one of his numerous 
successors, is a truth that is by no 
means to be denied. That it was 
a bold step on Grisi’s part to have 
entered upon the domain of her 
still most formidable rival, Pasta, 
in one of that great prima donna’s 
grandest achievements, must be al- 
lowed, especially as but a few nights 
afterwards she reappeared in Zin- 
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garelli’s Romeo. How great a fa- 
vourite she still remained was indeed 
testified by the enthusiastic recep- 
tion accorded to her by an immense 
audience, who called for her at the 
end of the first act, and when the 
opera was over, covered her with 
heaps of flowers, which for once, it 
was believed, had zo¢ been bespoken 
for the occasion. ‘What matter, if 
age had made her voice at times 
tremulous, at times uncertain, and 
coarsened the outlines of her figure, 
and the traits of her fine counte- 
nance? She was still, in right of 
the true feeling that impelled but 
never overmastered her, in right of 
the strong intellect which directed 
every tone of her voice, every 
change of her countenance, the 
unapproached queen of the Italian 
stage; more admirable, with all her 
defects, than the best among her 
compeers that were still in unim- 
paired possession of every good 
gift.”* On Thursday, June 29, Pasta 
again appeared at M. Laporte’s 
benefit, in a selection from Zan- 
credi, The evening’s entertainment, 
which occupied six mortal hours, 
included the whole of Anna Bolena, 
besides this selection from Zuncredi ; 
buton this occasion the great artiste 
was by no means in good voice. 
Whether the music she had to sing 
was more fatiguing than that of the 
Romeo, or that there was but little 
scope for her unequalled acting, 
the general effect was less impres- 
sive than on the previous occasion 
of her reappearance. On ‘Thurs- 
day, the 6th of July, for her own 
benefit, and on the following Thurs- 
day for M. Albert’s benefit, she 
undertook her greatest part—that 
of Medea.f On each of these oc- 
casions it was but too palpable that 
the voice was wholly marred, for 
without a word of exaggeration, she 
was ‘singing a quarter of a note 
too flat from the extrata to the 
* See Athen Son 
“ana 
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finale’ But her ‘acting was so 
incomparable as to make the audi- 
ence all but forget this serious 
drawback.’ One well capable of 
judging, and whose opinions upon 
music and musicians will always re- 
main worthy of record, thus closed 
his remarks upon this performance, 
the last at which either he or I 
would ever more ‘assist: 
‘It is easy to single out a few 
technical excellences—to recom- 
mend as a study to the tragedian 
the management of her attitudes, 
by which stature and dignity are 
given to an undersized and even 
awkward figure; to the musician 
the bold and thrilling effect pro- 
duced by her suppressed shake at 
the close of her grand scene with 
her children ; but adequately to de- 
scribe her personification of the 
Colchian sorceress as a whole re- 
quires time, and space, and lan- 
guage beyond our powers ; and we 
shall close by drawing on a poet 
(Barry Cornwall) for a line or two 
of true and heartfelt homage : 
Never till now, never till now, O queen, 
And wonder of the enchanted world of 
sound, 
Never till now was such bright creature 
seen, 4. 
Startling to transport all the regions 


round! 
* % a 


I see thee at all hours—beneath all skies, 
In every shape thou tak’st, or passionate 
pat 1; 
Now thou art like some wingtd thing that 
cries 
Over a city flaming fast to death. 
Now, in thy voice, the mad Medea dies, 
Now Desdemona yields her gentle breath ; 
All things thou art by turns—irom wrath to 
love— 5 
From the queen eagle to the vestal dove.* 
The operatic season of the year 
1848 began with an event before 
Easter most unusual—the début in 
Bellini’s Sonnambula of a really 
great artiste, Madame Persiani, the 
wife of Joseph Persiani, a drama- 
tic composer, born at Recanati, 
in the States of the Church, about 
1805, who was educated at the 


* See Atheneum for 1837, pp. 523-4. 
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Conservatoire, Naples, under the 
tuition of Tritto, the uncle of Sir 
M. Costa, and became the com- 
poser of several operas of more or 
less celebrity. Madame Persiani 
was the elder daughter of Nicho- 
las Tacchinardi, a Florentine mu- 
sician of considerable eminence, 
who trained her in a small thea- 
tre he had built at his country 
seat near Florence, with other pu- 
pils, including Frezzolini, for the 
Operatic stage. She made her 
entrée at Leghorn in 1832, and 
achieved so great a success that 
she was immediately engaged at 
Venice, then at Milan, and after- 
wards at Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, where she sung at the San 
Carlo in 1834, 1835, and 1836. 
In 1837 she returned to Venice, 
and then accepted an engagement 
at Vienna, where similar brilliant 
results attended her appearance. 
From Vienna she came to London, 
and after the operatic season of 
that year, to which reference is 
now being made, she tried her for- 
tune at Paris, where she débuted 
in the month of October <t Les 
Italiens, as Rosina in Rossini’s 
Barbiere, and at once was pro- 
nounced by the musical savans of 
that capital to be worthy of the 
utmost admiration for her exquisite 
voice, as well as for the purity of 
her style. From this period to 1843 
she alternated between London and 
Paris. A sudden hoarseness, how- 
ever, seized her in the latter year, 
and so completely destroyed her 
voice that she was compelled to 
retire from her profession whilst 
yet in the zenith of her fame.* 
Immediately upon Madame Per- 
siani’s favourable reception in Lon- 
don, public opinion, always guided 
by contraries, began to pit her asa 
formidable rival against Grisi, not 
a few being rash enough to insist 


* See Fétis’ Biographie Universelle des 
Musiciens, tom, vii. p. 
172-3. 
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that she would soon be ‘ mistress 
of the situation.’ A greater mis- 
take could scarcely have been 
made, inasmuch as, although the 
débutante was possessed of high 
merits, they were by no means 
equal to those which had placed 
the legitimate successor of Pasta 
at the very head of her profession, 
or likely to touch, much less to 
shake, the basis upon which the 
Diva’s fame was fixedly established. 
The only rival that could possibly 
have done this was Malibran—and 
she was no more. Besides being 
deficient in histrionic genius and 
talent, Madame Persiani’s vocal 
attainments could not endure com- 
parison with those of Grisi. ‘The 
quality of her voice was miserably 
thin, and she had an incessant 
propensity to sharpen every note 
she uttered. Her compass was 
great, reaching easily to E flat 
altissimo ; but its Zimbre was faded 
even before she had left Italy for 
London. Madame Persiani ex- 
celled, indeed, chiefly in flexi- 
bility, for she was essentially a 
florid singer, who ventured upon 
a thousand embellishments and 
changes for the mere purpose of 
exhibition ; as, for example, in the 
last rondo of Bellini’s opera, which 
she so gratuitously overloaded and 
altered, as to leave scarcely the 
ghost of a note as it had originally 
been written. Such cadensas and 
embellishments were, however, in 
most instances new and original, 
belonging much less than was at 
that time usual to the invention 
of the singing master, than of the 
artiste who executed them. 

In spite of every invention of 
this kind being exquisitely execu- 
ted, there was a decided absence in 
almost all of them of‘ that presence 
of school, such as made Sontag 
florid far excellence, and Pasta 
grand, and Malibran astonishing. 
Many of these embellishments also, 
besides having little or no relation 
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to one another, often appeared to 
be inconsistent in themselves, and 
merely made up of fragments.’ In 
the matter of expression, Madame 
Persiani was delicate and refined, 
rather than forcible and passion- 
ate. As to personal appearance, 
although plain, she was by no 
means uninteresting. Her acting 
was pronounced rightly as being 
gentle and quiet, bordering closely 
upon coldness, yet not absolutely 
cold. Although possessed ofa ve- 
hement temper,. and a capricious 
and petulant spirit, she was as much 
too placid and patient in her seve- 
ral parts, as some amongst her pre- 
decessors were said to have been 
extravagant. She had talent enough 
always to command engagements, 
and to remain prominently before 
the public ; but it would have been 
impossible to have met with a 
single individual whose heart it 
could have been said she had ever 
touched. In spite of such defi- 
ciencies, the more felt then because 
of the extraordinary talent that was 
rapidly passing away, not again to 
return in the lifetime of the most 
enthusiastic Aaditué, Madame Per- 
siani was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived, a piece of good fortune 
which did not fall to the lot of 
her supporters—Signor Tati, an 
agreeable but feeble singer, whose 
voice bore but little proportion to 
his figure, which was that of a 
giant; and M. Boisragon, whose 
début as the Count, though highly 
creditable, failed to win popular 
esteem, although his voice was rich 
and sufficiently powerful, and his 
style, though unambitious, seemed 
to have been carefully formed. 
Immediately upon the arrival of 
Rubini and Tamburini, they were 
conjoined with Madame Persiani 
in Donizetti's Lucia di Lammer- 
more, of which, on account of its 
recent success in Paris, the greatest 
expectations had been formed— 
expectations only in a measure 


fulfilled, inasmuch as after the 
first act all enthusiasm cooled ; 
and though deservedly revived by 
the new frima donna’s mad scene, 
and Rubini’s version of ‘ Fra poco,’ 
was not sufficiently vivid to en- 
able the audience to go away satis- 
fied that they had been presented 
with the chef-d’euvre they had been 
promised. The opinion that was 
generally formed of this work by 
musicians at the time of its pre- 
sentation, and with which I agree, 
has never been materially changed : 
‘While in the 4reffo the original 
story suffered great dilution, a weak- 
er musical composition it would be 
impossible to imagine.’ All that 
could be done to give it impulse 
was tried, but in vain; and even 
now, after innumerable ‘ Lucias’ 
have tried their best and utmost to 
give the title 7d/e life and interest, it 
remains one of the least satisfactory 
operas an audience can sit through 
—a circumstance of no great won- 
der, since most assuredly a second 
Persiani has never since appeared, 
and no such representatives of the 
réles of Edgardo and Henrico, as 
were Rubini and Tamburini, are 
ever again likely to be met with. 
Madame Persiani as the heroine 
displayed more passion and tender- 
ness than she had hitherto put 
forth ; but her voice suffered by 
the display, for she forced it, of 
necessity ; and whenever it was so 
used, it immediately verged upon 
that meagre shrillness of tone that 
was always displeasing to well at- 
tuned ears. Her execution was 
surprisingly voluble, but though it 
could but be praised as most ex- 
cellent for its finish, it left no such 
impression behind it as first-rate 
singing ought to have done.* 

The close of the operatic season 
of 1838 was marked by an event 
which cannot be lightly passed 
over—the production of Mr. Balfe’s 
Falstaff; a work which had long 


* See Atheneum for 1848, p. 259. 
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been promised and upon which the 
utmost pains had been expended to 
make it successful. Of its presen- 
tation I will venture to give the 
following particulars by the hand 
of Mr. H. F. Chorley, as they ap- 
peared immediately afterwards, 
since they are wholly to be relied 
upon, and are most justly and ap- 
preciatively recorded: ‘In this 
case an exception might be made 
to the dispraise which is generally 
the due of the contrivers of libretti. 
Rejecting all the accessory charac- 
ters—as, indeed, was necessary— 
and involving Anne Page (Mdme. 
Albertazzi), in the huge love of Sir 
John Falstaff (Signor Lablache), 
and in the consequent tricks and 
contrivances of the “merry wives” 
(Mdme. Grisi and Mdlle. Care- 
molli), Signor Maggioni has, other- 
wise, followed Shakespeare’s play 
as closely, and with as much spright- 
liness, as the requisitions of the 
Italian Opera permit. In clothing 
with music the outline thus fur- 
nished, Mr. Balfe had the rare ad- 
vantage of writing for such a corps 
of singers as an English composer 
has rarely or ever been indulged 
with; and beyond this—of that 
thorough acquaintance with their 
several powers, styles, and inclina- 
tions whichcan only result from close 
intimacy. Such a position, indeed, 
would have been felt as a hin- 
drance by a maestro, whose aim 
was rather to display ideas with 
reference to his subject than to 
write popular and effective melo- 
dies for his singers: but we ex- 
pected that it would act rather as 
a spur in the present instance, Mr. 
Balfe having proclaimed himself, 
in his works, as belonging to the 
most modern Italian school. In 
this respect, however, we are dis- 
appointed. Setting apart Fenton’s 
(Rubini) graceful cantadile in the 
second act—which, being written 
in the contralto scale, will be e- 
yond the reach of any other tenor 
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less extensively gifted with falsetto 
—we cannot think that any one of 
the parts offers its representative 
a happy opportunity for vocal dis- 
play. With all the spirit and 
heartiness of her performance, the 
music given to Mrs. Ford (Grisi) 
appeared to us to become her 
only like her peaked hat —she 
could hardly look ill in whatsoever 
it pleased her to wear. Then the 
chorus given to the false fairies 
of Windsor Chase was a robust 
clumsy strain, fitter for the rude 
fiendship miners of Fridolin’s 
foundry, than a troop of quaint 
hunters of the oak-tree shade. In 
like manner, the great orchestral 
powers of the Italian Opera-house 
seemed to us unsatisfactorily em- 
ployed. Throughout the opera a 
want of clearness is to be remarked 
in the instrumentation, which of- 
ten, when heard, interferes with 
rather than supports the voices. 
But let us finish fault-finding—to 
which, be it recollected, an artist 
in the present ambitious and fortu- 
nate position of Mr. Balfe is strict- 
ly exposed—that we may enu- 
merate the passages which have 
lingered in our memory as effec- 
tive and original. The first, is the 
trio between the wives and Anne 
Page. The opening movement is 
gay and delicate, and the stretfo, 
for its liveliness, deserved its ev- 
core—though the writer has therein 
chosen to extend Bellini’s illegiti- 
mate device in “Suoni la trom- 
ba”—and in repeating the theme, to 
make the three denounce the “ ridi- 
colo vechiacchio” in unison! The 
second is the entire duet between 
Falstaff and Master Brook (Signor 
Tamburini). At the close of this, 
a melody, which had been felt as 
feeble and trivial in the overture, 
by being broken up into the form 
of dialogue, produced a pointed and 
spirited effect. But the best bit in 
the opera, to our thinking, is the 
opening of the basket scene, where- 
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in Falstaff woos Mrs. Ford in a 
strain of large and genuine melody, 
at once bombastic and pleasing. 
From this point, however, the 
finale dwindles, and its close is 
positively vulgar. We have al- 
ready adverted to Rubini’s cavatina 
in the second act. There are some 
very graceful phrases in the earlier 
part of the duet, in which Mrs. 
Ford appoints the night-assignation 
in Windsor Chase, but its close is 
affected and unvocal. Madame 
Albertazzi’s great scena is effective, 
though, in its opening, closely re- 
sembling Bonifichi’s “ Ah che 
forse,” which Pasta’s singing, and 
not its own merits, has imprinted 
in ourmemory. The final dravu- 
va given to Grisi is nothing more 
than a brilliant so/fegyio—not half 
so graceful as the concluding rondo 
in its author’s Catherine Grey, 
which we have always coveted to 
hear well sung. ‘The encores were 
numerous, and, as a whole, the 
opera went off spiritedly.”* 

After Easter 1849, Madame 
Persiani returned to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, choosing for her re-entrée 
the Sonnambula, as best suited to 
show off her peculiarity of manner 
to the best advantage. Grisi also 
returned to delight the Aaditués in 
Anna Bolena and J Puritani; but 
in this year’s season very little was 
of importance, and might be passed 
over without any special reference, 
but that two events occurred in it, 
out of which the largest benefits 
arose for the prosecution of the 
progress of musical art—the d- 
duts of Mdlle. Pauline Garcia and 
Signor Mario. With a few brief 
remarks upon two such events all 
that need be said of this year’s 
season is narrated. 

The first appearance of the only 
sister of Malibran, it might have 
been anticipated would have drawn 
a crowded audience to Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre. Such, however, was 

* Atheneum for 1848, p. 516. 
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very far from being the case. The 
house was not only thin, but it 
must be confessed that it was un- 
appreciative also. Mdme. Pauline 
Viardot has often, in my hearing, 
referred to that event, expressing 
somewhat of astonishment that she 
should have survived it, because 
she felt she had not done herself 
justice, and feared that she would 
never become strong enough to 
overcome that terror with which 
an English audience impressed her, 
because she could not eliminate 
the idea from her mind, that, on ac- 
count of her being Malibran’s sis- 
ter, more would be expected and 
demanded of her than she would 
ever be able to accomplish. And 
she was not far wrong in her 
opinion. Great as she afterwards 
proved herself to be, the English 
public treated her very much after 
the same fashion in which they 
dealt with Mr. Charles Kean, who 
because he did not burst upon the 
world, as a boy, with all the bril- 
liancy his father, as a man, had 
manifested, criticised him most 
mercilessly, and even went so far 
as, in many instances, to say, that 
he never would be an actor at all. 
Although Mr. Charles Kean never 
became an Edmund Kean, he 
managed to live down this injus- 
tice to a considerable extent ; yet 
none but those who knew him in- 
timately can understand, even if 
they are aware of it, how fearfully 
the injustice that was meted out 
to him had crushed his spirit—so 
crushed it indeed, that his days 
were doubtlessly shortened by 
means of the bitter recriminations, 
the studied neglect, and the dis- 
creditable insults to which he was 
to his dying day subjected. It is 
true that Mdme. Pauline Viardot 
has not been so similarly treated as 
to have suffered in like proportion, 
or to have been brought to a too 
early grave ; but, after all, she has 
not much cause to remember the 
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British public with gratitude, see- 
ing what a niggardly welcome they 
accorded her when she was but a 
mere girl, and what a ‘cold coal’ 
she had always found them to be, 
to blow at, so long as she had to 
seek, from their patronage, the 
means of subsistence and applause. 
Like Mr. C. Kean, Madame Pau- 
line Viardot was doubtless thrust 
before the public ere her powers 
were matured, or her voice—ne- 
ver of a particularly sympathetic 
quality—was thoroughly formed. 
Yet, notwithstanding the general 
public failed to perceive her latent 
talent—that only needed encour- 
agement to obtain a brilliant de- 
velopment—there was one man at 
least who had sufficient power of 
intuition to perceive and to declare 
that ‘that girl was just as clever 
as her sister; Nature has not en- 
dowed her with the same brilliant 
voice, but the impulse is in her to 
be great, and great she will be, 
whoever lives to see it.’ That man 
was none other than Arthur, the 
great Duke of Wellington! Nay, 
not only did that illustrious man 
say this of Pauline Garcia, but, meet- 
ing her one evening at a private 
concert, he went out of his way— 
a thing most unusual with him— 
to speak kindly to her, and give 
her words of encouragement and 
advice, which, as I well know, have 
never been forgotten. 

Pauline Garcia débuted as Des- 
demona in Rossini’s Of¢e/o, in 
which she had seen and heard 
both her father and her sister, and 
I have no hesitation in asserting, 
that in several points she gave 
keener expression of pathos to the 
situation than her sister in her 
palmiest days had ever realised. In 
the great scene in the second act, 
not only did she master the passion 
of the song, and not only give all 
its happy passages with a fervour 
and a brilliancy positively extraordi- 
nary, her physical powers consid- 
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ered, but she reserved strength and 
enthusiasm enough for a cadence 
on the last ‘Io moriro,’ with a burst 
as magnificent as any to which her 
sister had ever given expression, 
and which made the general—not 
the critical—audience feel, for the 
first time, that a new genius was 
really before them. ‘The whole of 
the third act, in point of singing, 
was yet more admirable. The wil- 
low song was given with an earnest 
and plaintive desolateness which 
made her version the most touch- 
ing I had yet heard—the Preghicra 
in the true style of supplication, 
without one solitary ornament— 
and snatches of the recitative being 
uttered with a passion and an 
intensity belonging to the highest 
order of tragic pathos—not that 
which is taught in the schools, but 
which comes direct from the heart.* 

Some few nights afterwards, 
Pauline Garcia improved upon this 
remarkable début by appearing in 
Rossini’s Cenerentola; but as I did 
not witness that performance, I 
must content myself with mention- 
ing that her personation of this 
second character was said to have 
done more than establish her right 
to a place amongst the highest 
modern artists, inasmuch as 
throughout the whole part she 
manifested the still higher qualities 
ofconsummate musical understand- 
ing, feeling, and steadiness. 

Mario was by far more fortunate 
than Pauline Garcia in the recep- 
tion he met with, for without mani- 
festing a scintillation of that talent 
which has made his name prover- 
bial as belonging to the greatest 
tenor singer, as an actor, that the 
Italian stage has ever produced, 
and relying upon his magnificent 
sympathetic voice and handsome 
personal appearance alone, he 
managed on the instant to win the 
affection of the public—a privilege 

* See Atheneum for 1849, p. 358. 
¢ Ibid. p. 470. 
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that even now in his terrible decay 
he can by no means be said to 
have in the slightest degree lost. 
The part chosen for his début was 
that of Gennaro in Donizetti’s Zw- 
crezia Borgia—one that he speedily 
made essentially his own. His 
voice at this time was sweet in 
tone and extensive in compass, 
some of its notes, however, not 
being quite free from that slight 
huskiness which practice alone 
could clear away, or, as in Pasta’s 
case, convert from a blemish into 
a beauty. Never throughout his 
whole career could Mario overlap 
the difficulty of so blending the 
chest and head voice on the point 
of transition, as to defy its being 
detected by the most acute or 
thoroughly practised ear. With 
Rubini no distinction could be 
traced between the two. The qual- 
ity was identical ; but with Mario 
that peculiarity was at once to be 
traced. His expression was also 
natural and unforced ; but at times 
his declamation was most abrupt. 
Even then, as ever afterwards, he 
was greater as a cantabile than as a 
robust singer. His execution had no 
large means of being perceived in 
the Zucrezia, but as it was thought, 
so it was speedily proved to be, 
raw, and somewhat uncouth, and 
requiring a large amount of culti- 
vation to bring it into anything 
like requisite shape and finish. In- 
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deed it may be said that Mario 
never overcame this defect, which 
was in him so much the more ap- 
parent, because it had been, on the 
admission of the whole world, Ru- 
bini’s strongest point. The second 
part which he this season at- 
tempted was that of Pollione in the 
Norma, but herein he by no means 
improved the impression he had 
previously made. The recollection 
of Donzelli in the same part had 
not been forgotten, and the com- 
parison between the old and the 
new operatic stagers was wholly in 
favour of the veteran, who had run 
his race, but had left his mark 
behind him. 

Of the concert season of 1839 
there is really nothing worthy of 
special remembrance to record, be- 
yond the appearance of M. Artot, 
a violinist, who appeared at the 
seventh Philharmonic Concert, and 
manifested great delicacy of mani- 
pulation, and a suppressed passion 
and execution, ‘which rescued his 
playing from the charge of man- 
nerism.’ 

We are now approaching the 
celebrated Tamburini riot, the sud- 
den death of M. Laporte, and the 
assumption of the direction of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Lumley, for the particulars 
of which, however, our readers 
must wait till the appearance of our 
next Number. 
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In the first place, it must be clearly 
understood that I have nothing to 
do with the drama or the stage, ex- 
cept in so far as being an enthusi- 
astic admirer thereof. Whatever 
my ambitions in life may have 
been, that of appearing before the 
footlights has not been among 
them; and no burning desire, 
therefore, has led me to search out 
the mysteries that lie beyond the 
broad gulf of orchestra, and behind 
the sombre curtain that so persist- 
ently comes down and shuts out 
from our view the splendours of 
fairyland, just as they are at their 
brightest and best. My whole ex- 
perience of actors and their do- 
main has, until very lately, been 
gained entirely from observations 
made from the pit and boxes ; and 
if I have presumed to act even the 
part of critic, it has been in my 
private capacity alone. Even the 
experience I talk about is not ex- 
actly an extensive one; for fifteen 
or twenty years is certainly the ut- 
most I can claim as the limit of my 
theatrical knowledge. But beyond 
the insight thus acquired, I have, 
in common with many other good 
people, been impressed somehow 
with certain orthodox notions re- 
garding the stage, that have been 
so long indulged in as to become a 
sort of time-honoured belief among 
us ; and it is in regard to some of 
these misconceptions that I desire 
to have my little say. 

As I have just hinted, a short 
time ago I had an opportunity of 
learning a great deal of what goes 
on ‘ behind the scenes,’ although 
my relations with the stage still re- 


main in the same neutral condi- 
tion ; and oddly enough—for I can 
scarcely assign any specific reason 
—lI have insensibly drifted so much 
into theatrical circles, that I am now 
proud to call half a dozen clever 
comedians my friends, and to be 
moreover actually on speaking 
terms with two or three of those 
most despotic of potentates, the- 
atrical managers. In this way it 
has come to pass that I have been 
privileged to stand now and then 
at the wing, and to observe plays 
and players at close quarters. I 
had of course no right to be there 
—an idle spectator in everybody’s 
way—but it is just for this very 
reason that I now venture to tell a 
few of my experiences. 

To commence, it may not be 
known to all, that access to the 
theatre through the stage-door is 
to us ordinary mortals an almost 
insurmountable difficulty. No grif- 
fin or dragon ever watched the por- 
tals of a fairy palace with such 
tenacity and dogged perseverance 
as does the door-keeper at the 
stage-entrance. Hid away in a 
little den, ofttimes below earth’s 
level, this enemy to trespassers lies 
constantly in wait for the inexpe- 
rienced and unwary; let any stran- 
ger attempt to pass that narrow 
defile, and he is suddenly pounced 
upon and brought to bay. Again 
and again will the sanguine in- 
truder attempt an entrance, and 
deftly search for some weak and 
vulnerable point in his adversary ; 
but it is rare indeed to be success- 
ful. Every ruse is tried in vain. 
You demand to see the lessee ; he 
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is not in. You inquire for the man- 
ager; he has that moment gone 
out. You ask for the leading co- 
median ; he is on the stage. There 
is no help for it. Unless you are 
exceedingly well equipped and pre- 
pared for battle, you may at once 
declare yourself worsted ; for it is 
only at the intercession of a very 
great power indeed that the surly 
griffin allows himself to be baulked 
of his prey. 

And even if your message from 
without does reach its destination 
by the exercise maybe of a silver 
talisman, it in no way follows that 
success is at hand. But a little 
while ago, while I was seated in 
the stage-manager’s snug office be- 
low the stage—provokingly diffi- 
cult of evasion by belated supers 
and sinning carpenters—an inci- 
dent happened very well illustrat- 
ing this point. A knock at the 
door, and the griffin entered, bear- 
ing in his talons a missive from witb- 
out, which his master, by the aid 
of spectacles, found to be the hum- 
ble petition of a mortal of high 
dignity to enter the castle of en- 
chantment. Unwilling to offend 
by a direct denial, the griffin was 
instructed to make reply that the 
manager was on the stage. <A few 
minutes afterwards the call-boy ap- 
peared, also bearing a very neatly- 
twisted document. The ancient 
Greek—for such was the worthy 
manager’s nationality for the time 
being—careless of the incongruity 
of such a proceeding, stuck his 
glasses again across his nose, and 
read the note. ‘Why,’ cried out 
wrathfully the contemporary of 
Homer, ‘this is the very letterI have 
just answered ; I’m on the stage, 
and that’s enough.’ Some time 
later a female voice was heard de- 
manding admittance, and in tripped 
a lady, who whispered something 
in the manager’s ear, and handed 
over a scrap of paper. Again were 
the spectacles resumed ; but scarce- 


ly were they clapped upon the 
classic brow than the _ irascible 
Greek found himself again reading 
the same document, and for the 
third time the reply was _repeat- 
ed, albeit with more determination 
than before. Following shortly in 
the wake was still another mes- 
senger—the fireman of the estab- 
lishment — who, halting on the 
threshold, requested a private 
speech ; but the wary Spartan, now 
fully alive to treachery, forbade. all 
farther entrance, and carried on 
the parley from behind the door. 
My first theatrical experience at 
the wing was at one of the large 
opera-houses in pantomime season. 
Up a stone staircase, into a vast 
open space, dimly illuminated by 
sections of bright light, choked with 
dusky hangings, canvas screens, 
and other unintelligible machinery 
and paraphernalia, and I stand upon 
the stage. The streaks of light 
come from the wings ; and as one 
passes from back to front, section 
after section of the stage is dis- 
closed to view, with the actors 
standing on the same level, and 
playing in a locality without seem- 
ingly any definite limits in front, 
behind, or at the sides ; while now 
and then comes a sound like that 
of a mighty heave or sigh,—the 
applause of a delighted audience. 
Fairies, demons, cupids, carpenters, 
gasmen, stand about in incongruous 
groups, and interchange gossip, 
with a good deal of giggling and 
joking ; a dozen men in bright yel- 
low stockings, but otherwise in 
fustian or canvas clothing, are 
struggling into grotesque heads and 
manes, prior to their entry in pro- 
cession ; the King of Otaheite, or 
some such potentate, is gazing 
through a crevice at the public, 
quietly biding his assumption of 
power ; a shaggy-looking sprite, all 
red ochre and tinsel eyebrows, is 
talking confidentially to an admiring 
friend in mufti; and the clown and 
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pantaloon—as yet in plain clothes, 
for they have still a good hour be- 
fore them—are in excited contro- 
versy with the stage-manager. Ani- 
mation is in every one’s face; 
and the scramble now and then 
to get out of the way of the scene- 
shifters, as they rapidly run the 
huge flapping scenes over the stage, 
does not allow the excitement to 
flag. 

Moralists are apt to shake their 
heads at the laughter and delight 
of the audience during performances 
of this kind, and to allude to the 
‘ poor pantomimists’ who thus exert 
themselves night after night for our 
amusement. It may be a startling 
revelation to such philosophers, but 
it is not the less true, that the 
* poor pantomimists’ in question are 
themselves quite as merry during 
the performance as any of their 
patrons can well be. Every nymph, 
hobgoblin, dwarf, giant, demon, and 
imp, appears to take very great in- 
terest in its own doings, and seems 
as eager and anxious to do its ut- 
most as if success depended solely 
upon its individual efforts ; and the 
clown and his consorts, far from 
being dull or cast down when off 
the stage, are, on the contrary, as 
fond of enjoying a lively chat as 
other quick-witted people usually 
are. The interest and vivacity ex- 
hibited by all indeed struck me so 
forcibly on my first visit, that I 
could not but think some out-of- 
the-way event must have prompted 
it; and it was not until I had made 
repeated visits to several theatres, 
that I found cheerfulness to be the 
chief characteristic quality of all 
these good people. It is surely 
something to know that the troop 
of dancing girls, smiling and skip- 
ping before us to win our admiration 
and applause, are not altogether 
very sad and cast down when they 
disappear at the wing, as I think 
we are apt to suppose; and that 
the bodyguard of King Pippin, as 
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they marshal themselves on theO.P. 
side, talk and joke among them- 
selves with anything but dejected 
countenances. And if the small 
urchins, who usually go on as farm 
produce and the like, do not always 
show excessive buoyancy of spirits, 
it is simply because they are weight- 
ily impressed to sustain their repu- 
tation, not less than with the strict- 
ness of the stage-manager. ‘There 
are of course occasions when bodily 
or mental suffering will rob the ac- 
tor of his accustomed gaiety ; but, 
as a general rule, I fearlessly assert 
that a more bright and cheerful set 
of people do not exist. It was only 
the other day that, in allusion to an 
opera bouffe which failed to attract 
good houses, a comedian remarked 
to me, ‘ Well, I can’t tell how the 
audience like the piece, but this I 
will say, we ourselves enjoy it ex- 
ceedingly.’ 

Another subject upon which I 
had formed an equally erroneous 
impression was in regard to the ap- 
pearance and behaviour of the ar- 
tists behind the scenes, a point 
upon which great misconception 
prevails with us in front. The fair 
looks and fine forms, we are told, 
are as much assumed as is the 
choice language we listen to; and 
—so runs the popular warning— 
should we feel tempted to scrape a 
closer acquaintance with the gifted 
beings that charm us, our admira- 
tion is too often changed to disgust 
on discovering the plain truth. 
Will it be believed, then, that as 
far as my experience goes, I have 
found but very little illusion to ex- 
ist? My opera-glass has shown me 
all along the colour upon face and 
eyebrows, where I from the first ex- 
pected it; and when I stand in 
close proximity to the ‘Sylphs of 
the Glen’ or the ‘ Fairies of the 
Enchanted Island,’ I find paint 
and false hair in plenty, it is true, 
but I likewise discover, what I was 
also pretty sure of before, that the 
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ladies of the ballet are of them- 
selves very comely bodies indeed, 
and they look so well at a distance 
for the simple reason that they also 
look well de pres. To walk among 
the ballet of a first-class theatre is 
much the same as passing through 
a ball-room, and the conversation 
carried on is to the full as harmless. 
In truth, the only questionable ob- 
servation that has ever come to 
my hearing I will here set down ; 
but even this, bear in mind, is from 
report only. At the close of the 
performance one evening, up came 
a little excited foreigner, who was 
acting as ballet-master, to where I 
was standing talking to the man- 
ager. ‘Sair, sair,’ he cried, burst- 
ing with rage and tugging at my 
friend’s sleeve, ‘you come to Miss 
Blank, please, at once.’ The man- 
ager asked the reason. ‘ Why, she 
stand in ze second row shust now, 
and I say, Will you keep straight 
line ? and she say, What for? and I 
say, Because I tell you; and she say, 
Go to ze devil’ And away went 
my friend to support the little gen- 
tleman’s dignity, and to visit Miss 
Blank, I suppose, with condign 
punishment. 

But it is, perhaps, the discipline 
maintained throughout that strikes 
the visitor as most remarkable. In- 
deed, it would be difficult to find 
an analogous instance of strict ob- 
servance of order, except it be, 
perhaps, on board a man-of-war ; 
and, curiously enough, not only on 
the score of discipline, but in many 
other matters, the simile holds 
good—the hauling of pulleys, the 
combination of tackle, the handling 
of ropes, to be seen in the ’tween 
decks under the stage and aloft in 
the flies, remind one very forcibly 
of nautical life. Here the stage- 
manager is, of course, in supreme 
command ; although, when a piece 
has come to work smoothly and it 
is pretty plain-sailing, the bow’sen 
—I mean, prompter— generally 
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discharges all routine duties. This 
functionary is stationed at the 
prompt side, or proper left, of the 
stage, and never on any pretence 
leaves his particular recess, whence 
he can control the doings of the 
whole establishment. A_ perfect 
series of handles, arranged in order 
like the stops of an organ, is con- 
venient to hand, and puts him in 
communication with the orchestra, 
the gas-main, the flies, the base- 
ment, the dressing-rooms, the man- 
ager, &c.; so that the music, the 
lighting, the working of the traps, 
the fall of the curtain, and the 
change of scene, are all directly 
under his thumb. 

The orderly manner in which 
the stage-business is usually carried 
on is a perfect marvel. When not 
actually required in the scene, the 
players are seldom at the wings, 
which during an ordinary perform- 
ance are quite empty and forsaken. 
At the opera-houses half a dozen 
spectators may sometimes be seen 
loitering about; but, generally 
speaking, there is not a soul pre- 
sent who has no business there. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is the cus- 
tom to lock the doors leading to 
the stage during an important act 
or scene, so anxious is the man- 
ager to preserve order and to pre- 
vent distraction of the players. 
Perfect silence is maintained, and 
it behoves one to step about very 
lightly, to avoid the sound of foot- 
steps. 

During the course of a piece, no 
one seems so little interested in its 
progress as the actor off duty ; for 
during the ‘ waits’ he is seldom at 
hand, and does not, as one might 
perhaps imagine, constantly watch 
the action and business, so as to 
be always on the alert when his 
time comes. The leading come- 
dian retires to his dressing-room 
to chat quietly with a friend, or 
talk over business matters and fu- 
ture engagements; the first old man 
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returns to his game of cribbage 
with the first walking gentleman, 
which but a little while back was 
so inopportunely interrupted by a 
call to the stage; the representa- 
tive of low comedy repairs below 
the orchestra to talk with the leader 
of the band about the new bur- 
lesque ; the leading lady exchanges 
opinions with the singing waiting- 
maid upon the last bit of green- 
room gossip; while in the latter 
apartment are gathered the re- 
mainder, often the only decently- 
furnished room connected with the 
stage. It is only when called to 
duty by the ever watchful call-boy, 
whose post is, without exception, 
one of the most arduous and im- 
portant in the whole theatre, that 
each one returns to the wing to 
take up his part where he left it; 
and, in all probability, the per- 
formers never assemble and see 
each other together at one time, 
except at the finale of a piece, 
when their collective attendance is 
required. So smoothly and me- 
chanically does everything go on 
in a well-ordered house, that the 
orchestra is signalled and the piece 
commenced without even ascer- 
taining whether all the company 
and employés have arrived. ‘They 
are all supposed to be at their post 
promptly at the nick of time, after 
a few minutes’ warning from the 
call-boy ; and practically it is very 
rare indeed that a stage-wait of any 
importance occurs. 

Theatrical dressing-rooms, by the 
way, are quite a study by them- 
selves. It is my firm belief that 
there is in London scarcely a room 
of this nature possessed of symme- 
trical proportions. Cramped, nar- 
row, angular, deformed closets are 
they for the most part, with roughly- 
planked walls and furniture of the 
most meagre description ; and this, 
too, in theatres of the most hand- 
some and recent construction. One 
apartment that I know of—occu- 
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pied by a leading actor too, a gen- 
tleman with an income probably 
equal to that of a bishop or cabi- 
net minister—is simply a sort of 
triangular cupboard under the stage, 
scarcely measuring six feet in any 
direction, containing by way of fur- 
niture a couple of chairs, a huge 
hamper, a wash-basin, and deal 
bracket or table-fittings, that would 
look uncommonly mean in a ser- 
vant’s room; and another chamber 
I remember, situated this time in 
the roof of the house, among the 
flies, equally inadequate, being oc- 
cupied by three gentlemen, any one 
of whose names in the bill is suffi- 
cient to draw good audiences. 
Here the space allowed was per- 
haps more liberal; but, barring a 
chair apiece, there was scarcely a 
stick of furniture, and the heat and 
dust of the atmosphere was some- 
thing to bear in mind as an expe- 
rience. And it is thus, remember, 
how the first actors of the day are 
treated ; for those of less note are 
generally crowded together in one 
common apartment, along planked- 
off partition, with a wooden dresser, 
such as one sees in a kitchen, run- 
ning the whole length, and studded 
about with fragments of looking- 
glass—a dressing-room, indeed, 
such as one would expect at a 
Richardson’s show. When will our 
theatres, I wonder, be fitted with 
proper and sufficient dressing apart- 
ments? ‘The arrangements in the 
auditorium portion of the house 
are now becoming as complete as 
they well can be, provided with 
luxuries and conveniences of all 
kinds, and it is certainly high time 
that some attention should be given 
to the comforts of the actor, whose 
wants are after all very moderate 
indeed. 

It is only then, as I have en- 
deavoured to show, at the perform- 
ance of pantomimes and burlesques, 
and then merely in the busy scenes, 
that the stage and wings present 
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an animated appearance; other- 
wise everything is most surprisingly 
quiet; and sometimes, in a set- 
scene, the players are so shut in 
on all sides that there is little or 
nothing of them to be seen from 
the side-scenes. The fun and frolic 
that went on ‘ behind the scenes’-— 
if, by the bye, they ever did exist— 
have long since passedaway; forthe 
putting onthe stage ofa modern play 
or pantomime is a most responsible 
task, and could only be done by 
the prompt and ready discharge of 
their duties by the carpenters, scene- 
shifters, gas-men, property-men, 
and others, working under one su- 
preme head. And it behoves a 
looker-on to be exceedingly active 
and wideawake to keep clear of 
the workmen when a grand change 
is about to take place. The tall 
unwieldy scenes are run rapidly 
into position, bending and crack- 
ing so much as to be in constant 
jeopardy of snapping asunder, fore- 
grounds rise from below, clouds 
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are lowered, properties lifted from 
the traps, a whole system of gas- 
piping laid down, lime-lights ad- 
justed, and a hundred minor things 
completed; and this, too, while 
public attention is being engaged 
for a few minutes with a dance or 
a song in front. To the casual 
spectator, the setting-up of one of 
these grand scenic displays is truly 
marvellous. As the men move 
quickly but noiselessly to and fro, 
working against time, and building 
up the scene piece by piece, one 
becomes positively nervous that the 
work will not be complete in time; 
and the last finishing touches have 
scarcely been given, and the light- 
ing-up effected throughout, before 
the prompter gives the signal, the 
band bursts forth, and the shallow 
‘carpenter’s scene’ in front breaks 
up with a crash terrible enough to 
frighten a timid person out of his 
wits, as the dazzling spectacle is 
disclosed to view, and presented 
to the admiring gaze of the public. 
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VIII. MARY. 


STar of the sea! whose lambent beam doth keep 
Alive the thought of happiness and home 
In the lone mariner, where’er he roam 
In his still passage o’er the midnight deep : 
Like this thy spell o’er me, to lull to sleep 
All cares, the while I pass the wilderness 
Of this world’s troubled waters ; and to bless 
With holiest influence the joys I reap. 
Sweet star, how dark were life unblest by thee ! 


How devious were my chart without the goal 
Of thy fond love! how lone my hermit-soul, 
Ever too prone to weak despondency ! 
When o’er me passeth that deep mystery, 
The cloud of earth-born sorrow, straight I turn 
To where above me in the night-skies burn 
My Hope-stars—chiefest thine, thou pole-star of life’s sea ! 




















THE HAIR’S 


BREADTH. 
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Tuts proverbial, figurative, and in- 
finitesimal measurement, as applied 
in its every-day use to escapes, 
chances, luck, or good or evil for- 
tune, opens so vast a field of specu- 
lation in connection with this mys- 
terious life of ours, that there is 
ever a temptation to look back in 
wonderment upon events that, we 
say, have turned out so or so by ‘a 
hair’s breadth.’ Thousands upon 
thousands of them, we can see, at- 
tained their existing results simply 
by that very delicate degree ; but 
it is quite impossible to calculate 
how many of our most treasured 
and now successful schemes were 
upon the point of wreckage by an 
invisible hair's breadth, or how, 
on the other hand, some of our 
direst calamities were on the point 
of being escaped by the like ‘ ca- 
pillary’ interposition. 

We know that out of Alfred 
Hennypeck just happening to meet 
his old acquaintance Cuthbert 
Crusher, whom he had not seen 
for three years, on that particular 
evening in January 1851, when 
they were both waiting for an om- 
nibus at Charing-cross, sprang an 
intimacy which led to the matri- 
monial alliance between A. H. and 
Miss Crusher, which the former 
has never had cause to regret but 
once since. We know too that 
had not that half-bred obscure for- 
eigner, Monsieur Paul Parvenu, 
chanced to have taken up the 
Times at the moment he did in 
that dingy café in Leicester-square 
where he was wont to partake of 
his frugal dinner, and had his eye 
not fallen upon the advertisement 


headed ‘next of kin,’ which in- 
formed him that ‘ by applying,’ &c. 
&c., ‘on or before that day week, 
he would hear of something,’ &c. 
&c., he would probably never have 
come into possession of the princely 
fortune to which it appears he was 
entitled, and which in the eyes of 
a discriminating world has made 
him the estimable and refined gen- 
tleman he is. It is also now quite 
apparent to us, farseeing and saga- 
cious as we are, that if Clavering 
Huntingdon, Esq., had not been 
thrown from his horse precisely 
opposite ‘Storks Hall, Clapham- 
common,’ and been carried for 
dead into that noble and hospit- 
able mansion, he would never have 
married the gentle Selina Storks, 
and lived happily ever afterwards. 

Equally obvious is it that if 
Bluster Babblecome, Esq., the great 
actor, after his successful tour 
through the United States, had not 
attempted to return to his native 
land by the ill-fated steamship Dic- 
tator, and by so doing have gone 
to the bottom with the large for- 
tune he had amassed, his wife and 
children would now have been in 
affluent circumstances, instead of 
on the verge of the workhouse. We 
are aware that poor Babblecome 
travelled night and day for a week 
to catch that particular steamer, 
and that he caught it by ‘a hair’s 
breadth,’ the precise space which 
lay between him and his grave. 
By the same token also, it is re- 
corded that Mellicott Mercier, the 
celebrated Manchester merchant, 
travelled for the same period inde- 
fatigably, for the same purpose ; 
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but, arriving in New York an hour 
too late, lost the steamer, and saved 
his life. Ruin appeared to stare 
him in the face from this miscar- 
riage of his plans, but the ‘hair's 
breadth’ by which he missed the 
steamer left him the opportunity of 
recovering from his financial diffi- 
culties. The governing power thus 
swaying our fortunes—mighty, ob- 
scure, mysterious as it is—is, how- 
ever, apparently balanced by this 
most delicate of weights, the weight 
ofa hair. Incomprehensible to us, 
it nevertheless binds us eternally 
and irresistibly to certain courses, 
as surely and as firmly as if its 
chains were links of steel and iron, 
instead of the spider’s web-like hair, 
upon the turning of which we see 
the fate of all of us depends. 
Drawn along by the slender thread, 
it would appear that we are some- 
times no more capable of counter- 
acting its tension on us than we 
are of flying to the moon. 

But why attempt to enumerate 
such cases? Life is made up of 
them. They constitute our very 
existence; these are the terms upon 
which we hold possession of this 
fragile tenement of bone and mus- 
cle. Patent to everybody, they 
show upon how precarious a basis 
the whole fabric stands; but what 
is not so clearly shown is, by what 
especial hairs’ breadths we have 
missed, are missing every moment 
of our lives, fatal catastrophe or 
illimitable fortune. Trivial and 
slight, serious and important—ay, 
important even unto death—cir- 
cumstances hourly happen, all turn- 
ing this way or that by ‘a hair’s 
breadth.’ Fortunately we are not 
over-conscious of this state of 
things, or existence would be un- 
bearable ; but glimpses of it are 
now and then vouchsafed, just, as 
it would seem, often enough to re- 
mind us from time to time of the 
slender tenure of our days and the 
crumbling nature of the ground 
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along which time is hurrying us. 
We may be quite conscious on oc- 
casions, and in a thousand obvious 
ways, by what a very little our ef- 
forts have resulted in failure or 
success; but we are blind to so 
many of our risks and to the escapes 
we have, that perhaps we do not 
often enough meditate on what is 
at the best quite inscrutable, and 
therefore do not value sufficiently 
the mercies which are vouchsafed 
tous. A great calamity befalls us, 
and we rebel before we take into 
consideration that the very state 
of things we are condemning has 
probably preserved us from a much 
worse one. 

Should a perception of the dan- 
ger we are exposed to from the 
tails of goods-trains, the imperfect 
fitting of points and switches, from 
the inattention of overtaxed points- 
men, breaksmen, signalmen, guards, 
or engine-drivers, constantly recur, 
we should shudder at the thought 
of ever entering a railway carriage. 
But for once that we chance to be 
looking out of the compartment in 
which we are bowling through 
Mugby Junction just in time to see 
our engine miss by a hair’s breadth 
the tail of the goods-train which is 
being shunted into a siding out of 
our way—for once that we do this, 
we pass fifty times through that 
important station, at which ex- 
presses never stop (and we always 
travel express), with our eyes gently 
closing in a comfortable doze, or 
fixed upon the evening paper, and 
so never know how frequently we 
are upon the verge of annihilation 
or life-long suffering. If we could 
see what we call every providential 
escape we have on our daily jour- 
neys from suburb to city—well, the 
dividends of railway companies 
might be less than they are, and it 
would be by no means certain that 
the days of the old stage-coach and 
the long stage wagon would be for 
ever gone. 
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If fate, or the doctrine of chance, 
should ordain that, for three days 
in succession, the gentleman hap- 
pening to be walking immediately 
in front of us on the pavement 
should tread on the loose iron 
plate of a coal-hole, slip in, and 
break his leg, the accident would 
so impress us with the risks we run 
at every step, that our future com- 
fortable progress through the Lon- 
don thoroughfares would be much 
interfered with ; for we should con- 
centrate our attention upon dodg- 
ing every such pitfall, and our wob- 
bling and meandering gait would 
draw down upon us the incisive 
chaff of the street-boy ; we should 
be accounted either mad or drunk. 

Happily it is only now and again 
that we get a warning, and the hold 
it takes upon us is usually so tran- 
sient, as never materially to inter- 
fere with our general conduct. It 
is not our lot to be on the spot at 
every misadventure which occurs 
on the pavement, and so we only 
shrug our shoulders, and say when 
we see the man break his leg per- 
haps once in our lives, ‘ By Jove ! 
that might have happened to me ; 
I might as well have trodden on 
the hole as he; I only missed it 
by a shave,’ or ‘ by a hair’s breadth.’ 
But we forget the circumstance after 
a while, and go along on our busi- 
ness or pleasure with our usual 
jaunty air, taking no heed what- 
ever of coal-hole or trap-door, and 
remaining in blissful ignorance of 
how often we miss by a hair's 
breadth actually or metaphorically 
‘ putting our foot in it.’ 

We set our mind and heart on 
marrying Rosa Munda, and we 
should have been a blighted being 
to the end of our life had we not 
carried out our purpose; but we 
perhaps shall neverhave a suspicion 
of what a touch-and-go affair it was, 
that getting her father’s consent. 
We shall never have a suspicion 
that if we had let slip at that mo- 
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mentous interview the fact that our 
uncle by the mother’s side former- 
ly kept a baker’s shop at Barking, 
the aristocratic and inexorable pa- 
rent of our wife would at once and 
for ever have forbidden us the 
house. ‘The pieces of orange-peel 
we unconsciously avoid treading 
on, and the tender toes of our 
friends which, by a merciful inter- 
position, we equally avoid crushing 
by a hair’s breadth, we never can 
enumerate ; but if it be any satisfac- 
tion to us, we may be quite sure 
that we are missing these catastro- 
phes all day, and every day of our 
lives,and always byahair’s breadth, 
Our good genius alone was respon- 
sible for preserving us from entering 
into a malicious diatribe against the 
aggressive policy of Prussia, and of 
expressing our unqualified dislike 
for Germans generally, the other 
day, when we dined for the first 
time with our old college compan- 
ion Barnabas Blunter. It was not 
due to our instinct even that we 
abstained from so eternally com- 
mitting ourselves, and it was only 
by ‘a hair’s breadth’ that we disco- 
vered, in time to stop our mouth, 
that Mrs. Blunter was of German 
birth, and closely related to the 
Grand Duke of Schwigemhoff. The 
lady spoke English so admirably, in 
the few words we exchanged on 
being introduced, that we had no 
suspicion of the delicate ground we 
were about to tread upon, and 
therefore were saved from commit- 
ting a gross breach of politeness 
and good taste by a hair’s breadth. 
Had we never found out her nation- 
ality, we should never have known, 
as we now know, the escape we 
had; and utterly impossible must it 
be, therefore, for us to estimate 
how frequently, without knowing it, 
we are preserved under similar con- 
ditions from treading on our most 
esteemed friends’ most tender corns. 
There are some people, less fortu- 
nate than ourselves, who are ever- 
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lastingly getting into scrapes by ‘a 
hair’s breadth.’ Another moment, 
and the words they utter would not 
have been uttered ; they just man- 
age bya hair’s breadth to have the 
opportunity of saying the wrong 
thing, identically as we were pre- 
vented by a hair’s breadth from 
saying it. They continue to dis- 
play their antipathy, shall we say, 
to the Hebrew race, when in pre- 
sence of some worthy retiring Is- 
raelite, or, by ‘a hair’s breadth,’ a 
turn in the conversation—the turn 
of a hair, that is—frustrates their 
unintentional rudeness, and likely 
enough they remain for ever un- 
aware of how near they have been 
to damaging their character for 
good breeding ; and these are the 
escapes—the number of which we 
can never calculate—we all have 
more or less, according to what we 
call our good or bad luck. 

Grateful indeed should we be 
that nature has not given us two 
pair of eyes, a set in the back as 
well as in the front of our heads ; 
for with such an abnormal amount 
of vision we should perpetually see 
by what a hair’s breadth we escape 
death whenever we attempt to 
cross Regent-street in the afternoon 
during the month of May. Life in 
London would become a burden, 
if we always saw the glee with 
which the hansom cabmen charge 
at us the instant our foot leaves 
the kerb, and with what exultation 
they display their skill as good 
whips by driving so close upon our 
heels as only to save themselves 
from committing manslaughter by 
a hair’s breadth. 

What a mercy it is, too, that we 
are not all doctors—that we do not 
perceive how we are everlastingly 
jeopardising our valuable lives by 
our imprudence or want of caution 
in eating and drinking, in dancing 
or riding, in jumping or running, 
in rowing or cricketing, in going 
upstairs or down, in stooping or 
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stretching, in coughing or sneezing, 
in cuiting our corns, or blowing 
our noses ! 

Nevertheless, we may lay the 
flattering fact to heart if we please, 
that in all our natural ordinary 
everyday acts, simple or complex, 
the barrier between our present 
state of perfect health, and the 
possibility of paralysis, apoplexy, 
tetanus, broken limbs, dislocations, 
strains, and ‘all the thousand na- 
tural shocks this flesh is heir to,’ is 
no wider than a hair’s breadth. 
Whether that seat in the cab which 
we occupied in our drive home in 
the rain half an hour ago, had only 
been vacated five minutes before 
we got into the vehicle by some 
one sickening for, or just recover- 
ing from, scarlet fever, typhus, or 
small-pox, time alone will show ; 
but if we find, in the course of a 
few days, that suspicious symptoms 
are beginning to manifest them- 
selves, we have the consolation of 
knowing it was by the merest 
chance that we called that particu- 
lar cab, and that we only missed 
that bran-new fresh-looking one, 
which came up the next instant, 
by a hair’s breadth. Equally also 
may we console ourselves with the 
reflection that the loss of that se- 
cretaryship, worth a thousand a 
year, for which we were competing, 
was due entirely to our boot-lace 
breaking at the moment it did, and 
sO Causing us to arrive five minutes 
late at our appointment with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
just in time to hear that he had 
bestowed the post upon our bitter- 
est enemy, Muddestone, simply 
because he was there, and we were 
not. We shall have the consola- 
tion of remembering all our lives 
that we missed that valuable situa- 
tion only by a hair’s breadth, and 
that only by that extent were our 
prospects marred for life. On the 
other hand, should this considera- 
tion fail to reconcile us to our ill- 
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luck, we may at least call to our 
aid the philosophic recollection that 
had we obtained the berth we 
might, by an over-zealous atten- 
tion to our duties, have laid the 
foundation for softening of the 
brain, and so have been less well 
off on the whole than we are now 
with our miserable pittance of one 
hundred and fifty pounds per an- 
num ; and then that hair’s breadth 
of boot-lace, which we anathema- 
tised so cordially, presents itself to 
our imagination in the light of a 
stout rope, by which we for a while 
were suspended over a yawning 
precipice, and to the strength of 
which rope is due our present ro- 
bust state of health. 

If the fabric of social civil life, 
in all its relations of one item to 
another, thus appears to hang upon 
an infinitesimal quantity, how much 
more obvious does the system seem 
when applied to military matters ! 
Once upon the ‘ tented field,’ there 
literally is no possibility of calcu- 
lating how vast may be the destinies 
which are swayed by the turning, 
that is, by the breadth, of a hair. 
Take even the most recent exam- 
ples, and where the tide of fortune 
set continuously in one direction, 
and it must still be admitted that, 
at one period, the security of the 
German army’s position round Paris 
was menaced to an extent that will 
never be accurately known, but 
which escaped disturbance only by 
a hair’s breadth. Had Metz held 
out a little longer, who can say 
what might not have been the 
chances which the army of the 
Loire would have had of raising 
thesiege? With regard to individual 
risks and escapes, there is no limit 
to the evidence of the influence 
which this remarkable little mea- 
surement has. One officer goes 
through a dozen actions ; bullets 
and shells fly about his head, and 
miss him by the proverbial space ; 
he has half a dozen horses killed 
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under him, and never gets a scratch ; 
whilst another falls with a bullet 
through his heart the moment he, 
for the first time, comes within 
range of the enemy’s fire. Wounds 
escape being mortal, vital arteries 
and organs are passed by the deadly 
lead, quite actually and not figur- 
atively at all, by a hair’s breadth. 
It were endless to point to in- 
stances of 
‘most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ the imminent 
deadly breach ;’ 

and the conditions of warfare, to 
a large extent, point out so clearly 
the risks to which they put human 
life, that the sensations of surprise 
at the turn events may take are 
somewhat dulled. 

The glaring and obvious evils, 
miseries, and dangers of every-day 
life, however, are too constantly 
apparent to be entirely overlooked, 
and as in war, so in peace, we are 
in a measure prepared for them. 
They arise; we seethem and evade 
them, ‘by the skin of our teeth,’ 
and are justly set wondering at our 
good luck ; but we are not aston- 
ished under some circumstances to 
find ourselves ‘ coming to grief,’ as 
the phrase goes, in spite of all ex- 
perience, eyesight, caution, and 
forethought. The events, which 
startle us by their results, are those 
which are unforeseeable, which no 
amount of caution appears capable 
of preventing, but which neverthe- 
less eventuate by a hair’s breadth, 
and, amidst the mass of proverbial 
expressions in daily use, we can 
hardly find one which teems with 
so much that is mysterious, and at 
the same time so literally applic- 
able to the chances of existence, as 
this our text. Even as we lay down 
our pen, it occurs to us that this 
paper was within a hair’s breadth 
of not being written—only by a 
hair’s breadth was it suggested. 
As it comes to a conclusion, as we 
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rise to vacate our chair, who can 
say what trivial act, at this moment 
quite uncontemplated, may not 
bring us, with all the rest of our 


bitions, to 
of the end 


scribblings, plans, hopes, and am- 


within a hair’s breadth 
? 


A SONG OF SPRING. 





To the spring-time adorning 


The woodlands with green, 


As night is to morning 
The winter hath been. 


Now warm on our faces 
We feel the bright sun ; 
We trace in dead places 
A new life begun. 


See, the primrose unbidden 
Is painting the ground ; 


And, mid mosses half-hidden, 


Fair lilies are found. 


’Tis no season for sorrow, 
Now winter’s away ; 


There is mirth for the morrow, 


There is joy for to-day. 


With love-songs, with laughter, 


We revel, we dance ; 
Ah, sweet is day after 
The night of our trance. 


Let us grasp while it groweth 


The flower of our year ; 
While the sower still soweth, 
The harvest is near. 


Go, seek, gentle maiden, 
Thy swain in the grove ; 

Since thy soul is love-laden, 
Delay not thy love. 


Too soon the spring dieth, 
It dies at the noon; 
Hark, hear how Love crieth, 


‘Too soon, ah, too soon! 


To the spring-time adorning 
Each woodland and lea, 
As night is to morning 
The winter shall be. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
WE LEAVE LOVEDALE. 


No sentence passed all day be- 
tween me and my grandmother 
concerning Miss Wifforde’s visit. 
That lady and she had, so I after- 
wards ascertained, been closeted 
together for full half an hour before 
the former appeared at my bedside. 
I know now that in her magnani- 
mous confession to me of wrong- 
doing, Miss Wifforde shot the last 
arrow her quiver held; but not 
even that arrow touched my grand- 
mother’s heart. 

She was respectful. What Mot- 
field had ever failed in due respect 
to a Wifforde? She was sorry— 
the ties und associations of nearly 
seventy years cannot be severed 
without a pang—but when her 
visitor tried to re-open the question 
of education so far as it concerned 
me, Mrs. Motfield stopped her. 

‘I have been thinking over what 
you said yesterday, ma'am,’ she 
began quietly; ‘and although I 
have never thought that in our 
station much book-learning was 
needed to fit a girl to be a good 
wife and mother, still no old- 
fashioned notions of mine shall 
stand between Annie and her edu- 
cation.’ 

‘Iam very glad to hear you 
have arrived at that decision,’ an- 
swered Miss Wifforde. ‘Though, 
indeed, I expected nothing less 
rom so sensible a woman as your- 
self.’ 

‘ But,’ proceeded my grandmo- 
ther, unmollified by this compli- 
ment. ‘The more I think about 
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your very kind offer, the less I 
think Annie ought to be allowed 
to accept it, even if she wished to 
accept it, which I am thankful to 
say she does not—’ 

‘She did wish it, up to a certain 
point,’ interrupted Miss Wifforde. 
‘She left me full of pleasure and 
gratitude one hour, and returned 
the next, to say she could not leave 
you. Her whole proceeding was 
so strange and ridiculous, that I 
confess I lost my temper, and 
made some observations that I now 
exceedingly regret, and for which 
I beg to apologise.’ 

‘No need for that, ma’am,’ re- 
plied my grandmother ; ‘only you 
must let me say—hoping no offence 
—that I think there is nothing 
strange or ridiculous in a girl want- 
ing to stay with a person who has 
filled a mother’s place to her. I 
am old and homely, I know, Miss 
Wifforde ; but I believe if Annie 
were a young lady, and had thou- 
sands a year, she would love me 
all the same.’ 

Here my grandmother broke 
down, a lump in her throat stop- 
ping farther utterance ; and here 
came Miss Wifforde’s opportunity. 
The likes ard dislikes, the affec- 
tions and hatreds of the ‘lower 
orders,’ were matters to which she 
had never paid the slightest atten- 
tion ; in which, indeed, to put the 
fact plainly, she had very slight 
faith. And therefore, taking ad- 
vantage of this momentary weak- 
ness, she harked back to her origi- 
nal position, and commenced once 
more a fluent recital of all the ad- 
vantages—moral, physical, social, 
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and educational—which must in- 
fallibly ensue from a few years’ re- 
sidence at Miss Brundell’s select 
establishment for young ladies. 

It was the same story which had 
once deceived my grandmother, 
repeated in a different form; but 
this time it had no power to delude 
her understanding. 

Well enough she comprehended 
it was from no love of me Miss 
Wifforde desired that advancement 
social and moral of which she had 
spoken. Although my _ tongue 
failed to reveal the mystery to her, 
she understood that ‘our ladies’ 
wanted to be rid of a girl they con- 
sidered dangerous. 

Poor people are not always 
so incomprehensive as great folks 
think them. 

They can be, if they choose, ob- 
tuse to an extent, but they can 
also be demonstrative to an equal 
degree. 

No marvel that Miss Wifforde, 
who had been always accustomed 
to the cry and subservience of the 
poor who live by begging, did not 
in the smallest degree comprehend 
the proud humility, the haughty 
reticence of a nature that, having 
found itself once seduced by spe- 
cious words, had with one effort 
torn itself free from the tempter for 
ever. 

Very patiently she allowed Miss 
Wifforde to recite her parable, then 
she said, 

‘You are very kind, ma’am, and 
I thank you most sincerely ; but if 
it would do Miss Cleeve harm to 
associate with my granddaughter, it 
would do harm to the other young 
ladies (like Miss Cleeve) at Miss 
Brundell’s; and I do not want to 
hurt any one. I know, ma’am,’ 
she went on, ‘what you would say, 
that Annie there would be in a dif- 
ferent position to what she is here; 
but I could not have my child 
looked upon anywhere as a depen- 
dent without a dependent’s wages.’ 
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‘Your views have changed mate- 
rially since yesterday afternoon,’ re- 
marked Miss Wifforde. 

‘You did not give me time to 
think yesterday,’ was the reply. ‘I 
did not quite understand what it 
all meant, and I was afraid of let- 
ting my selfishness spoil Annie’s 
future. When she came home last 
night, with her face as white as 
death, and her eyes swelled with 
crying, and told me we should have 
to leave this place, I could guess 
without another word from her 
within a little of what had hap- 
pened.’ 

‘But you could not seriously 
imagine I meant what I said,’ ex- 
claimed Miss Wifforde. 

There ensued an awkward pause 
on the one hand. My grandmother 
had still too much respect for her 
visitor to retort that she believed 
Miss Wifforde had uttered every 
word of her threat in terrible ear- 
nest at the time it was spoken ; on 
the other, she was not a woman to 
tell a falsehood in the interests of 
politeness. Accordingly, she adopt- 
ed a third course, and evading di- 
rect reply, said quietly, 

* At any rate, ma’am, I intend to 
leave this place. When in your 
goodness you and your sister con- 
sented to let me end my days here, 
you could never have thought that 
what has come to pass was likely. 
I do not want to be a trouble to 
you, ma’am, or to let Annie be a 
trouble either, and so we will go. 
It may seem a little hard at first to 
make a new home at my time of 
life, still I am not afraid but that 
what is best for my grandchild, I 
shall feel is best for me too.’ 

Then at last Miss Wifforde was 
touched. She could not choose to 
be other than affected at the idea 
of an old woman, who had lived 
all her days in Lovedale, grown to 
its soil like a tree, whose memories 
were centred in the place, whose 
dead lay mouldering in its church- 
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yard, going forth to a strange place 
among a strange people, for no 
cause or reason except that a little 
girl had come between the wind 
and her nobility. 

Almost with tears she implored 
my grandmother to do nothing 
hastily. Without for a moment 
attempting to conceal that Miss 
Cleeve’s partiality for me had 
caused serious annoyance to her- 
self and her. sister, still she de- 
clared they would rather the inti- 
macy continued than that Mrs. 
Motfield should leave the neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘Nothing,’ she said emphati- 
cally, ‘could give me such pain 
as your going away.” And I be- 
lieve she only spoke the truth. 
She had a dread of the real cause 
of our departure becoming known. 
She feared the comments which 
might be made on the fact, that 
not all her authority had prevailed 
to keep Miss Cleeve from associat- 
ing with the grandchild of old Far- 
mer Motfield. She would have 
given, I doubt not, a thousand 
pounds cheerfully at that moment 
to have been rid of me; but to 
be rid of me, with the chance of 
a social exposure of the whole of 
the circumstances supervening, was 
more than her equanimity could en- 
dure. 

The longer she spoke, the more 
pressing she became. She said 
she would appeal to Miss Cleeve’s 
good sense and good feeling. She 
promised to be a friend to me al- 
ways. She declared she was really 
fond of me, and that my attach- 
ment to my grandmother had sen- 
sibly touched her. She offered 
that Miss Cleeve’s masters should, 
at her own cost, attend at the cot- 
tage to give me lessons. She sig- 
nified her desire to present me 
with a pianoforte. Never before 
had a Wifforde so pleaded to an 
inferior, but she might as well have 
held her peace. 
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My grandmother was obstinate, 
after the fashion of her age and 
class. After a struggle, in which 
she had uprooted all old associa- 
tions, all cherished memories, her 
mind was made up as to the ex- 
pediency of leaving Lovedale. 

The happiness of her home was 
destroyed. Could she, at the bid- 
ding of this woman — Wifforde 
though she might be—tell Peace 
to dwell there ever again? Her 
feelings had been outraged, her 
pride insulted, her independence 
attacked. Could she forget these 
things, and, seated at her window, 
look up at the great house calmly 
and admiringly as before? 

No; as well might one who, in 
a fit of fury, had torn up the flowers 
in some fair garden, tell the owner 
to replant the withered roots, and 
make the desert blossom again as 
of yore. 

She could not recall her threat ; 
she could not unsay her words. 
In her passion she had come down 
from her pedestal, and in my grand- 
mother’s eyes she could never oc- 
cupy it again. 

In the watches of the night, the 
woman she had so bitterly grieved 
decided there was but one course 
for her to pursue ; and having de- 
cided, not all the Wiffordes who 
had dwelt at the great house since 
time immemorial might have al- 
tered her determination. 

As a last resource, Miss Wifforde 
bethought herself of making up 
friends with me; and, confident 
in her own strength of will, my 
grandmother offered no objection 
to her desire. She only said, 

‘I have not yet told Annie that 
I mean to leave Lovedale. Please, 
ma’am, not to mention it.’ And only 
too pleased at the tidings, Miss 
Wifforde promised discretion. 

Perhaps I was more ill than she 
expected to find me. Perhaps the 
interview just ended had really, as 
she said, touched her. No doubt 
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she was very genuinely sorry for the 
threat she had used towards me; at 
all events Miss Wifforde, so far as 
manner went, was tenderness itself. 

‘Poor little woman,’ she said in 
answer to my sentence chronicled 
at the end of the last chapter, ‘ have 
you been fretting yourself about my 
thoughtless and unkind speech ? 
Child, I would not drive a cat 
from its accustomed hearth ; and 
do you think that, even were it in 
our power to be so cruel—which it 
is not, for Mrs. Motfield had our 
promise that she should live here 
always—my sister or I would break 
up the home of a person for whom 
we entertain so high an esteem as 
we do for your grandmother? Keep 
yourself quiet, and when you are 
quite well again, we will see whether 
we cannot manage to have you 
taught music, at all events, without 
leaving Lovedale.’ Then, and she 
smoothed the sheet over me and 
kissed my forehead and patted my 
shoulder, just as she might if I 
had been about five years of age, 
‘Good-by, my dear,’ she finished, 
‘and get rid of your headache.’ 

Then, as she passed out of the 
room, I heard her whisper to my 
grandmother, ‘You noticed what 
she said ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ was the stiff re- 
ply ; ‘Annie is very fond of Love- 
dale.’ 

That same evening, without my 
knowledge, a letter was dispatched 
to Mr. Isaac Motfield, Parade, Fair- 
port, which, after stating that it left 
the writerin good health—and trust- 
ing himself and his wife and their 
children were all well—proceeded 
to set forth his mother’s desire to 
have some talk with him on busi- 
ness. She did not, in so many words, 
requesthim to come unaccompanied 
by Mrs. Isaac ; but no one who read 
the epistle could have failed to see 
that he would be more welcome 
alone than otherwise. 

For which reason, Mr. Isaac Mot- 
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field, to whom the postman handed 
this letter across the counter, never 
said a word about it to his wife, but 
took an opportunity of saying to 
her, that one of his customers who 
was going to Uptons, a farm 
some six miles from Lovedale, had 
offered him a seat,,and that as there 
was not much doing, he thought he 
would take the opportunity of run- 
ning over to see his mother. 

‘I wish you could have taken 
Tommy, suggested Mrs. Isaac ; 
‘the poor child wants a change 
sadly ; I cannot think what is the 
matter with him.’ 

‘ He never could walk from Up- 
tons to Lovedale,’ answered her 
husband. 

‘Well, you might tell grandmam- 
ma that he is very ailing, and per- 
haps she will ask him to spend a 
few days at the cottage,’ said Mrs. 
Isaac, who considered that life 
could hold no greater pleasure for 
any human being than the society 
of her progeny. 

In justice to my uncle, I may 
here mention that the facts of 
Tommy’s indisposition, and that 
his mother thought a change of air 
might prove beneficial, were duly 
mentioned, without, however, elicit- 
ing the desired invitation. 

In truth, my grandmother’s mind 
was, at the moment, occupied by 
much more important matters than 
Tommy’s fit of indigestion. It was 
no small resolution she had taken ; 
it was no light work she was about 
to put in hand. Never shall I for- 
get the astonishment depicted in 
my uncle’s face when first she men- 
tioned her intention of leaving 
Lovedale. 

We were seated round the little 
tea-table, which was covered with 
many dainties in honour of our 
guest. We had so few visitors that 
we did not know how to make 
enough of one when we got him. 
It was a lovely evening, and the 
windows ofthe Great House seemed 
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all ablaze in the light of the setting 
sun. 

Not a sound broke the stillness. 
Not a cow was lowing or sheep 
bleating. The very pigeons were 
quiet. Not a creature was stirring 
on the road, and the general silence 
seemed to have communicated it- 
self to us, for we drank our tea and 
ate our toast almost without ex- 
changing a word, until my uncle 
siad, 

‘Well, mother, and what is this 
weighty business concerning which 
you wish to talk tome? I sup- 
pose Nannie knows all about it, 
as she does about everything else?’ 
and he laughed as he laid his hand 
on my hair and stroked it kindly. 

‘Annie knows nothing about it 
yet,’ she answered ; ‘ but there is 
no reason why she should not be 
told now. : I mean, Isaac, to leave 
Lovedale.’ 

*O, no, grannie,’ I cried; ‘no, 
no, no.’ Whilst my uncle, about 
to help himself to another portion 
of cold ham, dropped his carving 
knife and fork with a great clatter, 
and looked at his mother as though 
he really believed she had lost her 
senses. 

‘Yes, Annie; yes, Isaac,’ she 
said, in answer to my remonstrance 
and hisastonishment. ‘Sit down, 
Annie, and do not make yourself 
ill again.’ This to me specially, for 
I had risen in my despair and 
stood wringing my hands, and cry- 
ing out, ‘It is all my fault; it is 
all my doing,’ 

‘You hear what your grand- 
mother says,’ remarked my uncle. 
‘Be a good girl, and do as she 
bids you. Now, mother,’ he added, 
‘please go on. You took my 
breath away for the moment, but 
I have got it again. What is the 
English of what you said just 
now ?” 

‘The English is precisely what 
I said. I mean to leave Love- 
dale.’ 


‘ And how long have you come 
to that determination ?” 

‘Only the night before last ; but 
I wonder I never arrived at it be- 
fore, seeing it is the only thing 
to do.’ 

‘Why is it the only thing to do? 
and why is it necessary to do any- 
thing ?” 

‘Because Annie and I have 
agreed not to part company; and 
if she ever is to be educated in 
the way people seem to think she 
ought, it is high time we left Love- 
dale.’ 

‘So it has come to this at last,’ 
said my uncle, pushing his plate 
from him, and plunging his hands 
deep into his pockets, whilst I be- 
gan to exclaim that I never want- 
ed to learn anything more ; that I 
would rather be a dunce all my 
life than leave Lovedale. 

Across this lamentation my uncle 
cut ruthlessly. 

‘Be quiet, Nannie,’ he said, 
more sharply than I ever remem- 
ber hearing him speak to me be- 
fore. ‘This is not a matter for 
you to decide. It is not a ques- 
tion of liking or disliking. It is 
what will be best. Mother,’ he 
went on, turning to her, with a 
jealous quiver in his voice, ‘ how 
fond you are of this child, fonder 
than you ever were of one of us ! 

‘Don’t say that, Isaac,’ she ans- 
wered ; ‘remember all I had in 
those times, while now—’ 

‘You have but the one ewe 
lamb,’ he finished, ‘and I don’t 
grudge the love you bear it.’ 

‘ No, you need not,’ she replied ; 
‘for my age would have been very 
lonely without Annie. But finish 
your tea, my son,’ she went on; 
‘and, Annie, when you have done 
yours, run away for half-an-hour. 
I want to have a quiet talk with 
your uncle.’ 

‘I cannot eat anything more, 
grannie, thank you,’ I answered; 
and after putting my chair back 
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against the wall, as it was the rule 
to do in our methodical and un- 
fashionable abode, I left the room. 

Before I entered it again, the busi- 
ness on which my grandmother had 
summoned her son to Lovedale was 
finally settled. 

We were to leave the cottage ; 
we were to go to that vague and 
far-away home where my father had 
died, and which had now been va- 
cant for nearly twelve months. 

My uncle was strongly ofopinion 
that, considering the circumstances 
under which the Misses Wifforde 
had first offered his mother the free 
tenancy of our cottage for life, it 
would only be equitable for them 
to allow her to sub-let it, or give 
her such an amount annually, or in 
a lump sum, as might compensate 
her for its loss. 

‘Say what you will,’ he remarked 
in my hearing, ‘ it is the people at 
the Great House who have brought 
this change about, and it is quite 
right they should pay for the indul- 
gence of their whims, not as a mat- 
ter of favour, but of justice, and I 
shall see Miss Wifforde on the sub- 
ject.’ 

Tothis proposal my grandmother 
made no objection. Whatever her 
feelings may have been, she was not 
a woman to allow sentiment to el- 
bow prudence out of any question 
she chanced to be considering. 

For many years afterwards my 
own conviction was, that rather 
than have accepted a shilling from 
one of the Wiffordes, I would have 
cheerfully begged my bread. 

Experience, however, modifies a 
vast number of convictions that 
young people are apt to think un- 
changeable, and I see no reason 
now to doubt the soundness of my 
uncle’s judgment. 

The Misses Wifforde, after vainly 
attempting to change the decision 
at which mother and son had ar- 
rived, frankly acknowledged the 
righteousness of my uncle’s claim. 
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They would have been more than 
just—generous—had he accepted 
their first offer ; but he wanted and 
would take nothing beyond what he 
considered fair; and so it was ul- 
timately settled that the cottage 
should be taken off our hands, that 
Mrs. Motfield* should be paid 
twenty-five pounds a year for life, 
and that if she wished to dispose of 
her small farming-stock by private 
contract, they would take it off 
her hands at a valuation. 

When all this was arranged, and 
my uncle about to take his leave, 
Miss Laura Wifforde hinted a hope 
that the reasons which had no 
doubt largely influenced Mrs. Mot- 
field’s decision would be kept inthe 
background. 

‘You may rely upon our discre- 
tion, madam,’ answered my uncle, 
who was quick enough of appre- 
hension ; and then both of our la- 
dies were graciously pleased to 
thank him very much, and they 
condescended to offer him a jewel- 
led hand apiece, which he had no 
alternative but to take, looking, I 
doubt not, very much confused and 
ashamed the while; and so he 
came away, and we were discreet 
to an extent. 

Not from us did any one ever 
hear the true cause of that hurried 
removal; not to the wife of his 
bosom did Isaac Motfield whisper 
the real truth; but yet within a 
month from the time of our depar- 
ture the whole country side knew 
that Widow Motfield had left her 
cottage, because the Misses Wif- 
forde could not keep Miss Cleeve 
and Annie Trenet—Farmer Mot- 
field’s granddaughter—apart. 

Miss Cleeve was not long in form- 
ing her conclusions, when she came 
back to the Great House and found 
the humble nest it looked down 
on empty; neither was she reticent 
in expressing her opinions on the 
subject. 

No entreaties orcommands could 
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tie her tongue, and I have since had 
reason to believe that the Misses 
Wifforde would not have objected 
to quadruple the modest annuity 
they paid my grandmother, could 
they only have put things as they 
were before, and restored to their 
cottage its former tenant, who was 
to see Lovedale no more. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MADAM MORRISON’S VERDICT. 


Ir was all over. The old home 
was empty; we were trying to get 
accustomed to the new. 

How other people may feel, I do 
not know; but to me nothing seems 
so difficult as to break the associa- 
tions connected with, and to forget 
the memories that have gathered 
about, a place where one has lived 
for years. 

On unwonted hearths the fires 
never seem to blaze the same wel- 
come as of yore; in unaccustomed 
rooms the household gods look 
strange and unfamiliar. The at- 
tempt to make ourselves at home in 
a new house is like trying to gaze 
with favour on the face of one 
woman, while the heart is sick be- 
cause of the love it still bears for 
another. So at all events we found 
the experiment, and though we 
tried to seem cheerful, I know the 
struggle was at first severe. 

Daisy’s pasture in the trimly 
fenced paddock was richer than 
she had ever tasted at Lovedale, 
and yet the creature could not 
make herself content, but kept low- 
ing at each corner of the hedge, as 
though a calf had been unjustly 
abducted from her. Knee-deep in 
straw was our pony’s stall, well- 
filled his rack and manger ; never- 
theless he persisted in whinnying 
for the well-remembered stable 
in which his youth was spent. 
Mutely our dog, aged and almost 


blind, would lick our hands at inter- 
vals, as though in sympathising re- 
cognition of a trouble and a change 
he was too old perfectly to under- 
stand. Whilst Jill went about her 
work in depressed and solemn si- 
lence ; and Jack whistled no more 
of those airs for the performance of 
which he had once been famous. 

The only creature about the place, 
biped or quadruped, who seemed 
perfectly happy, was our cat. 

People talk about cats being at- 
tached to places ; for my own part 
I do not think place is in the small- 
est degree material to them, if they 
can only lie roasting themselves in 
front of a good fire, if they have 
an abundant supply of milk, and 
ample opportunities for thieving. 
Our cat, at all events, accommo- 
dated herself to circumstances with 
a sweet serenity. When the sun was 
shining, she basked in his beams ; 
when the wind blew chilly, she en- 
sconced herself beside the best fire, 
wherever that fire happened to be. 
In the confusion of unpacking, 
numberless chances of annexing 
provisions occurred, and altogether 
my lady waxed fat, and went about 
in a rich sleek coat, whilst all the 
rest of us were trying to reconcile 
ourselves to the change as best we 
might. 

But, of course, this state of mind 
could not last for ever with any ot 
us, and accordingly, after a time, 
we ceased to think so much of the 
picturesque beauty of the Love, 
and addressed ourselves to con- 
sider the calm sweetness of the 
stream that strayed through the 
village where we had made our new 
home. In my heart I believe my 
grandmother really compassed more 
enjoyment of life in that village 
than she ever did in the dear cot- 
tage we had left, and to this hour 
it comforts me to think so. 

At Little Alford she was some- 
body ; at Lovedale she was at best 
Farmer Motfield’s widow, an ap- 
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pendage of the Great House. At 
Little Alford she was in some sort 
a relative of the (reputedly) rich 
old lady who had lived in the 
house we took to, covered all over 
with ivy and roses and wisteria and 
magnolia, for forty years, or there- 
abouts. 

And it would be vain to deny 
that my grandmother liked and ap- 
preciated this consideration. Never 
in my memory had she exhibited 
herself in such spruce attire, in 
such eternally white caps and be- 
longings, in such preternaturally 
black dresses. 

She visited, and she received visi- 
tors ; she left more of the domestic 
management to Jill than I could 
have imagined consistent with her 
ideas of economy; she still rose 
early, but not so early as formerly ; 
she still looked closely after house- 
hold affairs, but they did not bound 
the whole of her horizon, as had 
been the case at Lovedale. 

In her old age she took the re- 
creation of which her younger and 
middle life had been so destitute. 
Is there no enjoyment, do you im- 
agine, ye juveniles, for those whose 
cheeks are worn and furrowed? On 
the contrary, with competent means 
and modest wishes, that, it seems to 
me, is the happiest life-period of all. 
It is babyhood without its helpless- 
ness ; youth without its restless as- 
pirations. The ceaseless cares and 
the desperate struggling ofan olden 
stage are past and forgotten, like the 
memory of a tempest on the sea. 
Oversmooth waters the storm-tossed 
vessel glides peacefully into the last 
port she shall ever enter; and let the 
first part of the voyage have been 
what it liked, the latter is calm and 
pleasant. 

It was so with my grandmother, 
at all events, God be thanked! 
There came a time when we could 
talk of Lovedale to each other with- 
out a break in our voices; there 
came a time when, other interests 


supervening, we rarely spoke of 
Lovedale at all. 

At first I seldom went to sleep 
without being awakened by the 
dream-sound of plashing water and 
cawing rooks ; but eventually even 
that link between me and my past 
broke altogether. 

Yes; we were both very happy 
at Alford. By the time Daisy 
had settled to her pasture, and our 
pony become reconciled to his stall, 
we were at home in our new abode. 
It was a larger house than that just 
left ; but our ideas had grown also. 
Even although it was all her own 
doing, hadmy grandmother lament- 
ed over Lovedale, after she left the 
place, a shadow of sorrow must 
have rested upon me. As it is, I 
shall never think of those latter 
years save as years of pleasant- 
ness. I can never feel other than 
grateful for the sort of warning I 
received not to separate my lot 
from hers. 

Apart we were in some things, 
apart far as the Poles ; but then, 
which two amongst us, friends, are 
quite of one mind? On this, how- 
ever, we were agreed: we loved 
each other with a love deep, last- 
ing, unselfish ; and how much of 
my grandmother’s new serenity was 
due to the pleasant society of Al- 
ford, and how much to the fact 
which was gradually dawning upon 
her understanding, tnatI should not 
eventually have to be a compara- 
tive pauper if I did not secure an 
eligible Aarti, I shall never com- 
prehend thoroughly here. All I 
know is, she seemed a different 
woman. After a time she not 
merely tolerated the sound of a 
second-hand piano, with which a 
judicious professor had furnished 
me, reserving to himself the usual 
commission, but actually grew to 
like its tones. 

She never complained of the 
hours I devoted to practice, of the 
mode in which I pored over French 
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verbs, and essayed to make ac- 
quaintance with the sweet Italian 
tongue. 

At Great Alford, two miles dis- 
tant from our home, there was a 
school as famous in its way as that 
of the Misses Brundell, and thither 
three days a week, blow high, blow 
low, sunshine, rain, snow, or hail, I 
trudged regularly. Two miles—what 
was that to a girl of my habits? 
Two miles along lanes overarched 
by elm-trees; two miles between 
hedges laden with cob-nuts ; two 
miles along white frosty roads ; two 
miles with yellow primroses and 
budding thorn marking the way. 
Tales had I of my school-fellows 
to bring back to our new abode ; 
something always to report of what 
I had seen on the road to and from 
Great Alford. It was altogether a 
new, but to us a picturesque and 
pleasant life; full, in a small way, 
of people and interest and incident. 
The greatest trouble I knew was 
that my voice grew suddenly weak, 
and I was counselled not to attempt 
to sing much at a time. 

‘Miss Trenet is growing fast, 
and she is delicate,’ remarked the 
lady who taught Do-Re-Mi to such 
pupils at Alford House as paid ex- 
tra for the attention ; ‘and in con- 
sequence her vocal organs are not 
strong.’ 

Considering that I was extremely 
short for my age, and that I scarcely 
knew the meaning of ache or pain, 
Madam Morrison’s conclusions may 
safely have been declared drawn 
from insufficient premises. 

Indeed, she knew as little about 
physiology as about music, which 
is saying a great deal. 

All this happened many, many 
months after our removal to Al- 
ford. With that reticence which 
belongs, I think, to the possession 
of any gift, I was chary of saying I 
could sing. 

Authors, as a rule, keep the se- 
cret of their first book as carefully 
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as a girl does that of her first love 
—and in like manner it was a trial 
to me to speak of my gift at all. 

The world has since acknow- 
ledged I had a gift; and therefore 
I may now speak of the matter 
with the same want of reticence as 
obtains in biographies ; but I felt 
diffident and modest about the 
matter then, and had a reluctance 
to show my treasure. 

For which reason many months 
elapsed after we left Lovedale be- 
fore the question of my having or 
not having a voice was raised at Al- 
ford House. And the way in which 
it came to be raised at all was this : 
uncle Isaac, in one of his pleasant 
letters, said, 

‘I am glad to hear Nannie gets 
on so wellin French, but you say 
nothing about her singing. How 
is this ?” 

How, indeed! I had been glad 
enough to put that matter on one 
side, whilst my grandmother cer- 
tainly could have wished it forgot- 
ten for ever. 

But she entertained a certain re- 
spect for her son’s opinion, and re- 
marked consequently, 

‘ Annie, you had better speak to 
Madam Morrison.’ And I did. 

I told the principal of Alford 
House, with many blushes, that if 
I had a talent for singing, my friends 
wished me to cultivate it, and she 
repeating this statement to Madam 
Morrison, I was invited to sing 
something for the lady. 

Never worse in my life did I 
sing; I can state that fact posi- 
tively ; and it did not therefore in 
the least surprise me to hear 
Madam Morrison simper, 

‘A sweet voice, without much 
compass.’ And then Mrs, Mitch- 
ell looked at me blandly through 
her double eye-glasses. I always no- 
tice how fond respectable and dull- 
brained women are of mediocrity. 
Whilst I, turning hot and cold, and 
red and white, in the same moment 
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of time, and remembering how my 
song had once possessed power 
enough to compel the very linnets 
to stop and listen, was obliged to 
hold my peace, and look in silence 
at the light-haired idiotic woman, 
whose singing made me sick, and 
whose stupid incompetency I hated 
with an intensity worthy of a better 
cause. 

We had been many months at 
Alford when this little scene took 
place, and I had learned in the 
time to understand tolerably ac- 
curately the extent of Madam 
Morrison's musical knowledge, and 
the value of her critical opinion— 
still the faint praise with which she 
damned my vocal powers mortified 
me bitterly. 

The praise of a wise man may 
fail to give pleasure, but the cen- 
sure even of a fool never fails to 
cause pain ; and as I walked back 
to Little Alford I felt that this world 
was not a nice place in which tolive, 
and that Mrs. Mitchell’s select es- 
tablishment was an especially dis- 
agreeable corner of it. 

All in vain I tried to console my 
self-love, and flatter it back into con- 
fidence again. 

All in vain I recalled the bitter 
cold of that immense room; the 
out-of-tune condition of the grand 
piano, on which Madam persisted 
in playing an accompaniment, and 
playing it all wrong ; my own ex- 
cited and nervous state of mind: 
my soul refused to be comforted. 

In fancy I heard again the weak, 
reedy tones of my own voice; I 
had failed signally, and I could not 
help crying, as I thought over my 

fiasco. It seemed as terrible a mat- 
ter to me as some great loss does 
to a merchant, or a scathing criti- 
cism to an author. I knew then, in 
my heart of hearts, that I had been 
proud of my voice—that I hadbeen 
silently and secretly cherishing an 
idea of one day beccming a great 
singer. I understood suddenly pre- 
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cisely what I had long desired ; and 
I comprehended at the same time 
why I never dared to give expres- 
sion to that desire even to myself. 
I had wanted to use my own talent, 
although the force of surrounding 
circumstances kept it hitherto hid- 
den away; and now, when there 
seemed a hope of my wish being 
gratified, I was told there was no 
talent to put out at usury. 

Practically, that was the opinion 
Madam Morrison expressed ; and 
though I did not believe in her 
judgment, still my faith in my own 
powerswas so shaken, that I walked 
on humbled in spirit and sad at 
heart. 

‘Whitheraway, Miss Annie?’ said 
some one close behind me, when I 
had worked myself up into a very 
paroxysm of despair. ‘ See what it 
is to be young ; I am almost out of 
breath trying to overtake you ;’ and 
the doctor of Little Alford, one of 
the pleasantest and dearest of old 
bachelors, shook hands with me; 
and then, looking sharply into my 
face, said, 

‘Been in disgrace, eh?’ 

‘No, sir,’ I answered. 

‘Then what is the matter? what 
have you been crying about? If 
you spoil your eyes now, you will 
never be able to read without glasses 
when you come to be my age. That 
is right; I like to see you laugh. 
Now tell me what the trouble was.’ 

I could not resist his kindly 
tones, his bright cheerful face, and 
told him my trouble, which seems 
to become insignificantly small 
when laid out in words. 

‘Got no voice, Miss Annie, or 
next to none,’ he repeated briskly ; 
‘that may be or may not be; at all 
events, we won’t accept Madam’s 
judgment as final. And so, you 
little puss, spite of your quiet de- 
mureness, you have been fancying 
you might some day become a 
second Catalini. Well, we have our 
dreams. When I was a young fel- 
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low studying medicine, I made up 
my mind I would be Court Phy- 
sician, and the greatest man in my 
profession ; and yet, you see, I am 
happy enough now, though only a 
country doctor, bound to listen pa- 
tiently to the account of every old 
woman’s ailments. But we won't 
despair of the voice, or of your be- 
ing a great singer yet. By the way, 
how does it happen, if you are 
so given to carolling, that I have 
never heard you lift up your voice ; 
no, not even in church?’ 

‘1 do not think my grandmother 
—that is my fetter, you know—I 
mean, she may be afraid— 

‘ Afraid that the bird may not be 
content to stay all its life in a cage,’ 
he said, helping me out. ‘ Well, 
there is something of wisdom in 
her notion. We will have a little 
more chat on this subject again. 
Meantime, don’t spoil your eyes. 
Come over and see us, as often as 
the French verbs and exercises 
leave sufficient leisure. My sister 
is always glad to have you. She 
says you are a good, quiet little 
girl; for my own part, after the 
revelation I have heard to-day, I 
am inclined to think you a small 
but very grievous hypocrite. Yes, 
you may laugh, but it is true. Good- 
by, my embryo Arima donna. I 
shall come to your benefit ; remem- 
ber that.’ 

And he went on his way across 
the village green, whilst I turned 
into our home and told my grand- 
mother what Madam Morrison had 
said. 

‘It is very odd,’ she remarked ; 
but a sigh of relief escaped her 
even as she spoke. Almost un- 
consciously she had feared that, if 
I really possessed the gift of song, 
I might one day endeavour to turn 
it to account. 

She would not have cared about 
my becoming a governess or a com- 
panion, or anything of that nature 
befitting my station and sex ; but 
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the very idea of my ever singing 
in public was a misery to her. 

Of course, if I had no voice to 
speak about, that danger might be 
considered past. She would not 
mind my taking lessons, if it were 
impossible for me to make an im- 
proper use of the knowledge thus 
acquired. In her heart I believe 
she blessed Madam Morrison. She 
had never seen that lady, but as 
she was a teacher of singing, of 
course she must know whether or 
not I had any capabilities. 

That was a happy evening I 
know for my grandmother, but she 
took care to conceal her exultation 
from me, as I took care to hide 
my disappointment from her. 

With the first streak of daylight 
next morning I was out of bed. 
Before I fell asleep on the previous 
night, I had made up my mind as 
to what I should do; and accord- 
ingly before breakfast I walked a 
long way off, to a very solitary spot 
well known to me, where were no 
houses and no people. 

There to myself, no one listen- 
ing, I sung my trial song; there, 
through the clear bright frosty air, 
I let my voice go free. I could 
still sing; I was satisfied. I did 
not care now for Madam Morri- 
son, or Madam Anybodyelse ; and 
I walked back to Little Alford 
as one might who treads enchanted 
ground. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MY NEW FRIEND. 


AN eveningin the golden summer- 
time, that is the time. A long low 
room with French windows open- 
ing into a large garden, that is the 
place. A lady, two gentlemen, and 
myself, these are the actors ; and 
the question under consideration is 
an interesting one to me. 

It may be summed up in the 
words Doctor Packman has just 











addressed to his visitor, of whom 
I shall have more to say presently. 

‘Well, Droigel, was I right or 
was I wrong? Has our small friend 
a voice? can she sing?” 

Herr Droigel, a large man, with 
an immense acreage of fat cheek, 
on which not even a vestige of 
whisker could have been discover- 
ed, first looked at me with slow 
blue unwinking critical eyes, and 
then turned his gaze on Dr. Pack- 
man. 

‘ Miss has a voice, and Miss can 
sing,’ he answered, in solemn tones 
that implied more than they actu- 
ally said. 

‘Bravo!’ cried the Doctor. ‘Did 
not I sayso, Dorothy?’ (This to his 
sister.) ‘Did not I say, that bit- 
terly cold afternoon, when, as I 
told you, I overtook Miss Annie, 
who had been crying, I believed 
there was something in our little 
neighbour ?” 

‘Yes, Decimus, you did,’ agreed 
Miss Packman, who, like her bro- 
ther, was a charming member of 
society. I thought so then. I have 
seen nothing in society to make me 
change my opinion since. 

Very calmly Herr Droigel wait- 
ed till brother and sister had fin- 
ished their little duet, when he 
resumed, as though his previous 
sentence had been left incomplete. 

‘But Miss will never make one 
grand success,’ 

‘And why not, pray?’ inquired 
the Doctor. 

‘Why not! you ask, why not! 
and you, Doctor! Look—see— 
judge for yourself.’ 

And he pointed an immense fore- 
finger at my unfortunate person. 

‘Well,’ said Dr. Packman, ‘I 
look, I see, and I judge for my- 
self. Why should she not be suc- 
cessful ?” 

‘Stop, stop, my friend ! cried 
Herr Droigel. He pronounced 
stop ‘stope; but as no form of 
spelling could ever indicate his ac- 
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cent, I prefer translating his speech 
into English. ‘ You run on too fast; 
you are so full of—what you call it? 
—mercury. You pick me up half- 
way. I did not say Miss would 
not be successful; on the contrary, 
I only told you she would not be 
one great success.’ 

‘Do you mean that she is not 
tall enough?’ asked the Doctor, be- 
wildered by distinctions thatseemed 
to him to be without a difference. 
‘She has plenty of time before her, 
and may develop, for aught we 
can tell, into a Siddons, as regards 
figure.’ 

‘Develop, pah! repeated the 
German with an expression of in- 
tense disgust. ‘You may grow 
high, so much’ (indicating some- 
thing seven feet or thereabouts), 
‘and you may grow stout, so—like 
me’ (spreading out his arms until 
a fearful physical diameter was sug- 
gested) ; ‘but can you alter this?” 
and he tapped his head, ‘or this,’ 
and he laid his hand affectionately 
on his heart. ‘ There is the artiste 
mind, there is the artiste body ; 
mind or body, can you discover 
the artiste in this young lady with 
the divine voice ?” 

‘Artiste fiddle-de-dee !’ exclaimed 
the doctor contemptuously. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the 
other, pursuing his subject calmly, 
as though he were delivering a lec- 
ture; ‘it is not fiddle-de-dee; it is 
fact. Of some people in this world 
friends say they will plod along ; 
they may earn, as your charm- 
ing adage has it, “salt to their 
bread,” but no butter,—no, no, 
no, not one scrape of butter; 
and yet in a few years they have 
climbed the tree of fame; they are 
able to shake down apples for the 
less fortunate to pick up. Of others, 
friends say, “‘O, they will make 
one coup ; wherever they open the 
page, History will place her mark.” 
And what happens? you ask. Ach, 
himmel! with an ineffable shrug. 
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‘No coup comes, but a tumble, and 
History forgets to mark the page 
where their names are not recorded. 
Now, Doctor, attend; now, Miss 
Annie, please to listen to an old 
man, an old man who has heard, O, 
so many Miss Annies sing their little 
songs. If Miss Annie had the pre- 
sence of a Cleopatra, if she had the 
genius of a Rachel, the grace and 
beauty of Grisi, the voice of an 
angel, she would never make one 
great success. She will make, I 
trust, what is much better—herself 
a very happy woman. Some are 
born to be happy, and some to be 
great. For me, I think it is best 
for a woman to be happy, and not 
great. 

‘Oftentimes I say tomy Gretchen, 
“Mein Gott, how I thank Thee this 
child has no gift!” Sometimes I 
am forced to think Gretchen is less 
satisfied with the arrangements of 
Heaven than her father,’ he added 
reflectively, dropping his huge body 
into the farthermost recesses of an 
easy-chair. 

‘ But, Herr Droigel,’ I said, speak- 
ing for the first time in my own in- 
terest, blushing scarlet as I did so, 
and feeling the hot blood tingling 
to my fingers’ ends, ‘if I have a 
voice, and try to make the best of 
it, why should I not have a chance 
like others?’ 

‘ Because, my goot child, you are 
not like others ; because you could 
never come to me and say, “ I have 
one father and one mother; I have 
sisters, I have brothers. I have 
said good-by to them all; I mean 
to make one great success. When 
I have made it, I will remember 
father and mother, brothers and 
sisters ; but till then Art is my fa- 
ther and mother, my home, my 
sisters, my brothers.” Look, Doc- 
tor Packman,’ he added, rising sud- 
denly and turning me towards the 
light; ‘is that the brow of a woman 
who shall find her happiness before 
the scenes? Should you wish those 
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eyes ever from the footlights to 
scan the galleries ? 

‘Can you vision to your own 
imagining this child painted— 
powdered ? Pah! Let us go into 
your churchyard and dig a pit, and 
bury her deep and safe, before such 
misery come to pass.’ 

‘And yet what a voice she has! 
—sing again once more.’ 

There is a little Irish air, not so 
much known as it deserves, called 
‘Cushla ma chree.’ 

In my very childish days I had 
heard it crooned by the wife ofa 
man who came from the sister 
isle to seek work at the Great 
House. 

She had a sickly infant, and in 
the noontide heat we let her sit 
under the shade of our elder-tree, 
and gave her food and drink ; and 
often afterwards, during that har- 
vest-time, she begged leave, in her 
soft sweet tongue, to rest awhile, 
praying a blessing on my grand- 
mother for her goodness. 

Thus it came to pass I learned 
to hum the air with which she 
hushed her baby. Subsequently 
I found in an old book words that 
some unknown poet had wedded 
to the music, and it was this song 
I essayed when the Professor bade 
me sing for him once more. 

I was nervous no longer. I 
threw my soul into the melody. 
Like everything else I had ever 
learned from ear, I could sing it 
with all the tenderness and feeling 
I was at that time capable of ex- 
pressing. As I went on, there 
mixed with the story of the love 
song a vision of Lovedale—of the 
old forsaken home—of the days 
that could never come back. For 
the moment I was again looking 
on the familiar scenes—the elder- 
tree cast a shadow over the woman, 
her child, and myself—it was she 
who was singing, not I—and then 
it ended, and some one spoke. 

‘You shall be one ballad-singer,’ 
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he said, rising and addressing me 
in a frenzy of broken English. ‘I 
will take you—I will teach you— 
I will perfect that voice. You 
shall give yourself to me. Yes, I, 
Droigel, will present you to the 
world. You shall go with me to 
London—’ 

‘No, O no?’ I interupted. 

‘And wherefore Ono? AmI 
a monster? am I, as you say, hobe- 
gobelin ? do you think I want to 
make one meal of you, Miss Annie? 
My dear, if you mean to do good 
with yourself, you must dowhatI tell 
you. It is one thing to sing pretty 
and small and nice, to two, three 
people in a little parlour, and quite 
another to stand up, and with your 
own voice alone to fill one hall as 
much bigger as your church as I 
am as you.’ 

* But I do not want to stand up 
and sing in a large hall,’ I began. 

‘Then why did my good friend, 
Dr. Packman, say to me, “ When 
next you come down to catch our 
trouts, there is one—”’ 

A look from. the Doctor arrested 
Herr Droigel at this point, and an 
awkward silence would have en- 
sued, but for Miss Packman, who 
said, 

‘I think what Annie wants is to 
take a few lessons here.’ 

‘A few lessons here ” repeated 
the Professor, lifting hands and eyes 
to heaven. ‘ Mein Gott! what will 
she want next ? and who is to give 
those few lessons? That clever 
man who taught her to play the 
piano perhaps—taught her so!’ 
and he went to the instrument and 
mimicked my performance, while 
Dr. Packman shouted with laughter 
and I could have cried with rage. 

‘Or, perhaps,’ proceeded Herr 
Droigel, ‘ that skeleton woman you 
were so good as to ask here once 
to spend one evening—I remember 
her. I have not forgotten—no ; 
and he spread out his wide coat- 
tails, curved his wrists well over 
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the instrument, and after sounding 
a few chords, touching the notes 
as though they were hot, and burnt 
him, he began in a falsetto, which 
seemed doubly absurd emanating 
from such a mountain of flesh, so 
admirable an imitation of Madam 
Morrison’s thready soprano, that 
the tears I had been keeping back 
on my own account, filled my eyes 
while laughing at the ridicule thus 
cast on her. 

It is not easy, we all know, to be 
perfectly good-humoured when a 
snow-ball, judiciously aimed at the 
back of one’s neck, makes a chan- 
nel for its trickling stream between 
one’s shoulder-blade and _ spinal 
column. Nevertheless, with what 
equanimity, not to say pleasure, we 
behold another bearing the same 
infliction. 

‘Tf not, then,’ suddenly resumed 
Herr Droigel, stopping his musical 
performances and taking up the 
argument after his German fashion 
precisely at the point where he had 
left it off—‘ if not, then, the clever 
pianist or the sylph-like madam, 
who remains to teach Miss Annie? 
Who is there to give those “few 
lessons” your charming sister thinks 
it only needs to perfect the song of 
our young lady? 

‘We will consider and talk over 
the matter,’ said the Doctor in a 
curiously absent manner. ‘ Mean- 
time, what do you say to a cigar?” 

‘I say no,’ was the reply. ‘Toa 
pipe among the roses, if Miss Pack- 
man thinks I can be of any service 
in killing her green flies, I say yes ? 
and accordingly they both produced 
their pipes and walked into the 
garden, where I saw them smok- 
ing gravely and talking earnestly 
for a full hour, whilst Miss Pack- 
man industriously braided a velvet 
cap she meant to present to the 
Professor, and I grounded a pair 
of slippers it was her intention 
should at some future period adorn 
her brother’s remarkably small feet. 
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According to our sexes, I con- 
sider we were all usefully and grace- 
fully occupied. 

When the gentlemen had finished 
their pipes and their conversation, 
it was time for me to tidily fold 
up my work and take my depar- 
ture. Herr Droigel gallantly of- 
fered to see me safe across the 
green, and although I felt in his 
company like a cockle-shell boat 
in the wake of a seventy-four, still 
I was grateful to the large gentle- 
man for his kindness, and tried to 
behave myself, as the nurses say, 
‘ prettily.’ 

But he was in no mood for pret- 
tiness of behaviour. From some 
cause which I could not in the 
slightest degree understand, he 
seemed to be immensely in earnest, 
and the moment we were outside 
the gate, commenced impressing 
upon me the importance of playing 
no tricks with my voice. 

‘ There is no one here who could 
teach you what would be good,’ he 
said; ‘and so our very good friend 
the Doctor and I have agreed you 
had best not learn at all. He tells 
me in his opinion you might be a 
degree stronger ; do not sing much 
till you rice that degree; do not 
work too hard, you have years and 
years and years before you in which 
to work; but just now your first 
business is to be a little humming- 
bee, gathering honey, that is health. 
When you have laid in a good stock 
of that, then you shall sing ; but do 
not sing, no not much now. You 
live, our dear Doctor says, with a 
grandmother—O, so charming !— 
who loves you so much, whom you 
love so much. ‘That is good; al- 
ways love your grandmother. I had 
a grandmother once, whom I loved. 
I shall come and pay my respects 
to that delightful lady to-morrow, 
if she permit. Goot-night, Miss 
Annie, God bless you!’ And he 
took my hand and held it in his 
immense palm a moment. 
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‘God bless you” he repeated, 
and dropped my hand; and went 
away across the green, but not in 
the direction of the Doctor’s house. 

It is not an easy matter for any 
person, more especially for a young 
person, to repeat compliments that 
have, more or less judiciously, been 
paid during the course of an even- 
ing visit; and therefore all I had 
to tell my grandmother seemed to 
please her well. Herr Droigel coun- 
selled my singing little, and having 
no lessons at all. 

Hearing this she said, 

‘You are not disappointed, An- 
nie ?” 

* No,’ was my answer, ‘not at all.’ 
But like a little Jesuit I kept my 
reasons for not feeling disappointed 
to myself. Already I had learned 
the lesson that perfect frankness 
does not always add to the happi- 
ness and contentment of those with 
whom our lot is cast. 

That night I slept in fairyland, 
the dreams of my life became in 
sleep itsrealities ; and when I awoke 
they seemed almost realities still. 

Bright grew my life, brighter and 
brighter as the weeks rolled on— 
for that dear Professor not merely 
threw out hints for my guidance 
while he stayed at Alford, but kept 
up a correspondence with me after 
his return to London, sending me 
now a few exercises written in the 
neatest of caligraphy, now a morsel 
of his own composition, sometimes 
a very simple song—‘ suited to my 
years and abilities-—more frequent- 
ly a chant or hymn. 

His letters were a delight to my 
grandmother. I am afraid he was 
a dreadful hypocrite, and wrote 
them with a view of pleasing her. 
He knew great people, and spoke 
of them and their doings with a 
covert satire which induced her to 
think—ah, how mistaken she was ! 
—that he despised and disliked the 
fashionable world. He attended 


vast assemblies, and sent accounts 
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of them to us more graphic than 
anything we ever read in the few 
papers that fell in our way. 

And so the autumn passed, and 
winter came and went, and spring 
smiled on the earth once more, and 
summer wasat hand again; and one 
Sunday evening, after we had re- 
turned from church (there was no 
chapel at Alford, and my grand- 
mother, not being able to walk so 
far as formerly, and, farther, hav- 
ing made close acquaintance with 
the curate, had arrived at the con- 
clusion that, so-long as she heard 
the Gospel of Christ preached, it 
did not matter where she knelt in 
prayer), I sat at the piano, trying, 
before it passed out of my memory, 
to reproduce a new tune I had 
heard that night adapted to the 
words, ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ 
After a short time I succeeded in 
picking out the melody, and then, 
improvising an accompaniment, I 
sang the hymn straight through. 

‘ That is nice, grannie, is not it?” 
I said when I ended. 

No answer. 

It was nothing unusual for her to 
fall asleep whilst I sang, so rising 
from the instrument, and walking 
quietly to one of the windows, I 
looked out across the green, which 
the moon was flooding with a sort 
of unearthly light. 

All at once the profound silence 
of the room struck me with a sort 
of horror, and hoping she would 
soon waken, I turned towards the 
sleeper. Something in her attitude 
reminded me of that night when 
I, coming from the Great House, 
made up my mind I could never 
leave her. 

Just as it had done then, her 
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head leaned back against the chair, 
showing the thin worn cheeks, the 
lines of care, the marks traced by 
time and sorrow. Just as then, her 
hand _ hung over the arm listlessly, 
seeming almost powerless ; but 
there was something more than 
these, or else the pale moonbeams 
falling across her face deceived me 
—something I had never seen be- 
fore in any face. 

*Grannie!’ I said. 

There came no reply. 

*Grannie !’ I repeated louder. 

She would not waken. In an 
access of terror I threw my arms 
around her, but there was no an- 
swering caress. 

Whathappened after that? When 
help came, I found myself standing 
in the middle of the carpet with the 
bell-rope in my hand. 

After that there was an interval, 
when I felt as though I had fallen 
down a cliff and stunned myself, 
and was slowly recovering my 
senses. Then I heard people talk- 
ing, and have a faint memory of 
being led out of the room and the 
house; of passionately resisting the 
strength of some one stronger than 
I; of being compelled to swallow 
something ; of sinking into a deep 
sleep, and waking up suddenly 
with a pang, in a strange bed in a 
strange house ; of crying out, ‘Where 
am I? Where amI? What has 
happened? of hearing a voice 
broken by sobs answer, ‘O, my 
dear! and then I understood. 

I gave no one any trouble after 
that ; I turned my face to the wall, 
comprehending what had come to 
pass ; and though IT was in another 
house, I lay alone till morning with 
my dead. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

WITHOUT PURCHASE. 
CLosE to, and yet quietly secluded 
from, the mighty tide of busy hu- 
manity that daily surges to and fro 
between the Bank and the Man- 
sion House, all up Cheapside and 
Cornhill, in a small dark court off 
the latter, was the office of Messrs. 
Sharpus and Juggles, solicitors. 
The brick edifice towered to the 
height of many stories ; a score of 
names appeared on each side of 
the doorway in large letters; and 
many long dark passages and intri- 
cate stairs led to the two dingy 
rooms where those human spiders 
sat and spun the webs and meshes 
of the law. 

Their dens had a damp and 
mouldy odour; no ray from hea- 
ven ever fell into them, but a cold 
gray reflected light came from the 
white encaustic tiles, with which 
the opposite wall of the court was 
faced for that purpose ; and of that 
borrowed light even the lower 
room, where their half-starved 
clerks worked into the still hours of 
the night,—a veritable cave of Tro- 
phonius, if one might judge by 
their sad, seedy, and dejected ap- 
pearance,—was deprived from its 
situation ; and in all these courts 
and chambers gas was burned daily 
in those terrible seasons when the 
London fogs assume somewhat the 
solidity and hue of pea-soup. 

Mr. Sharpus sat in his private 
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room, surrounded by boxes of wood 
or japanned tin and ticketed dock- 
ets of papers, that were mouldy 
and dirty—as their contents too 
probably were — while fly-blown 
prospectuses, plans, and advertise- 
ments of lands, houses, and mes- 
suages for sale, andsoforth, covered 
the discoloured walls. 

Juggles, his partner, was a suave, 
slimy, and meekly-mannered man, 
‘with the eye of a serpent and the 
voice of a dove; but our present 
business is with the former, who 
was a thin round-shouldered in- 
dividual, with a cold keen face, an 
impending forehead, sunken dark 
gray eyes, the expression of which 
varied between cunning and solem- 
nity, pride, vulgar assurance, and 
occasionally restlessness. Shrewd 
of head and stony of heart, he was 
not quite the kind of man at whose 
mercy one would wish to be. He 
had a hard-worked and sometimes 
worried aspect ; but now an abject 
white fear, with an unmistakably 
hunted expression, came over his 
face, when one of the clerks from 
the lower den ushered in, without 
much ceremony, Mr. Guilfoyle, who 
had in his hand a sporting paper, 
which he was reading as he en- 
tered. 

‘You here again?’ exclaimed 
Sharpus, laying down his pen, and 
carefully closing the door. 

‘Yes, by Jove, again!’ replied 
Guilfoyle, with barely a nod, and 
seating himself with his hat on. 

z 
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‘So soon!’ groaned Sharpus ; and 
reseating himself, he eyed, with an 
expression of haggard hate, Guil- 
foyle, who continued to read from 
the paper hurriedly, excitedly, and 
half aloud, some report of a steeple- 
chase. 

‘The Devil—threw his rider— 
remounted ; at the next fence Rag- 
lan took the lead, followed by Fairy 
and Beauty and Beau, the Devil 
lying next; last fence but one ta- 
ken by the quintette almost simul- 
taneously, when Raglan, Beauty, 
and Beau came away together, the 
first-named winning a very fine race 
by half a length,—Beauty being 
third, and close upon Beau, but 
Fairy was nowhere. D—nation! 
there is a pot of money gone, or not 
won, which amounts to the same 
thing in the end! And crushing 
up the paper, he threw it on the 
writing-table of Sharpus. 

‘Wanting more money ? said the 
latter in a hollow voice. 

‘ Precisely so ; out at the elbows 
—in low water—phrase it as you 
will. I have sold even my horse 
at last,’ replied the other, folding 
his arms, and regarding the lawyer 
mockingly. 

‘And the ring given you by—by 
the King of Bavaria ? said Sharpus, 
with a sickly smile. 

‘I retain but a paste imitation of 
that remarkable brilliant ; and that 
I may present you as a mark of my 
regard and esteem.’ 

‘I thought you had made some- 
thing by a mercantile transaction, 
as you phrased it, when last on the 
Continent ?” 

‘So I did; “ the mercantile trans- 
action” being nothing less than 
breaking the bank at Homburg, 
by steadily and successfully back- 
ing the red, and sending home all 
those who came for wool most de- 
cidedly shorn,’ 

‘You should have saved some 
of those ill-gotten gains for future 
contingencies,’ said Sharpus. 
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‘ How much easier it is to advise 
and to speculate than to act with 
care and decision! sneered Guil- 
foyle. 

‘I pity your poor wife,’ said the 
lawyer, sincerely enough. 

‘She has no documentary proof 
that she is such,’ replied Guilfoyle 
angrily. ‘ Pshaw! what is pity ? an 
emotion that is often at war with 
reason and with sense too; for a 
handsome face or a well-turned 
ankle may make us pity the most 
undeserving object.’ 

The lawyer sighed, and at that 
moment sincerely pitied himself; for 
it had chanced that, in earlier years, 
an intimacy with Guilfoyle led to 
the latter discovering that which 
gave him such absolute power as 
to reduce him—Sharpus—to be his 
very slave. This was nothing less 
than the forgery of a bill in the name 
of Guilfoyle ; who, before relinquish- 
ing the privilege of prosecution, on 
retiring the document, had obtain- 
ed a complete holographconfession 
of the act, which he now retained 
as a wrench for money, and held 
over the head of Sharpus, thereby 
compelling him to act as he pleased. 
After a minute’s silence, during 
which the two men had been sur- 
veying each other, the one with hate 
and fear, the other with malignant 
triumph, Guilfoyle said, 

‘I did Lady Naseby, as you 
know, a service at Berlin, when at 
very low water; being seen with 
her won me credit, which I failed 
not to turn to advantage. I followed 
her and her daughter through all 
Germany,—-at Ems, Gerolstein, 
Baden, and then to Wales, where I 
was in clover at Craigaderyn. I 
was a fool to fly my hawks at game 
so high as the peerage ; and I feel 
sure it was that beast of a fellow 
Hardinge, of the Royal Welsh, who 
blew the gaff upon me, and prevent- 
ed me from entering stakes, as I 
intended to do, for one ofthe daugh- 
ters of that horse-and-cow-breeding 
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old Welsh baronet ; and they are, 
bar one, the handsomest girls in 
England.’ 

‘And that one ?’ 

‘Is Lady Estelle Cressingham.’ 

Even the ghastly lawyer smiled 
at his profound assurance. 

‘ Have you no remorse when you 
think of Miss Franklin ?’ 

‘No more than you have, when 
you have sucked a client dry and 
leave him to die in the streets,’ re- 
plied Guilfoyle, with his strange 
dry mocking laugh ; ‘ remorse is the 
word for a fool—the unpunished 
crime, I have read somewhere, is 
never regretted. Men mourn the 
consequences, but never the sin or 
a crime itself. As for Hardinge, 
d—n him !’ he added, grinding his 
teeth ; ‘I thought to put a spoke in 
his wheel, by passing off Georgette 
as his wife, but Taffy came to his 
aid and the true story was told; 
and yet, do you know, there were 
times when I played my cards ex- 
ceedingly well with the Cressing- 
hams. Besides, you always repre- 
sented me to be a man of for- 
tune.’ 

‘I have invariably done so,’ 
groaned Sharpus. 

‘And have stumped out pretty 
well to maintain the story, while 
hinting of—’ 

* Coal-mines in Labuan, shares in 
others in Mexico, and all manner 
of things, to account for the sums 
wrung from me—from my wife and 
children. But, God help me, I can 
do no more !’ 

‘ Bah! what do they or you want 
with that villa at Hampstead? But 
you are a good fellow, Sharpus ; 
and, thanks to your assistance, I 
worked the oracle pretty well at 
Walcot Park for Mr. Henry Hard- 
inge.’ 

‘ Against him, you mean?” 

‘Of course; but unluckily our 
story wouldn’t stand testing.’ 

s Could you expect it to do 
so 
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‘But I put a hitch in his gallop 
there, anyhow. By Jove, I was a 
great fool not to make love to the 
old woman instead of her daugh- 
ter.’ 

‘Meaning Lady Naseby?’ said 
Sharpus with surprise. 

‘So Burke and Debrett name 
her. She is just at that age—twice 
her daughter’s—when the soft sex 
become remarkably soft indeed, 
and apt to make fools of them- 
selves.’ 

‘She would indeed have been 
one had she listened to you.’ 

‘Thanks, old tape-and-parch- 
ment; I did not come here for a 
character, but to show you the state 
of my cash-book.’ 

Again the lawyer groaned, and 
Guilfoyle laughed louder than ever. 
Delight to have a lawyer under his 
heel rendered him merciless; but 
even a worm will turn, so Sharpus 
said sternly, 

‘ How have you lived since the 
last remittance—extortion ?” 

* Call it as you will,’ replied the 
other, putting his glass in his eye, 
and smilingly switching his leg 
with his cane; ‘I have lived as 
most men do who live by their 
wits, and the follies, or it may be 
the crimes—O, you wince!—of 
others; meeting debts and emer- 
gencies as they come, content with 
the peace or action of the present, 
and never regretting the past, or 
fearing the future! With the help 
of an ace, king, and queen, when my 
betting-book or a stroke of billiards 
failed me, and with your great 
kindness, my dear old Sharpus, I 
have till now always kept my funds 
far above zero.’ 

‘Your life is a great sham—a 
very labyrinth of deceit!’ exclaimed 
the lawyer furiously. 

‘ And yours, friend Sharpus ?” 

‘Is spent in slaving for my fa- 
mily, and endeavouring to atone 
for, or to buy the concealment of, 
one great error—the error that 
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made you—ay, men such as you 
—my master !’ 

Guilfoyle laughed heartily, and 
said, 

‘I require 600/. instantly ? 

‘Not a penny—not another 
penny !’ 

‘We shall see. Sharpus, though 
a bad lot, I know that you are not 
the utter rogue that most of your 
profession are—’ 

‘Leave my office, scoundrel, or 
I shall kill you! said Sharpus, in 
a low voice of concentrated pas- 
sion, as he became deadly pale, 
and a dangerous white gleam came 
into his stealthy restless eyes, which 
seemed to search in vain for a 
weapon. 

‘If I leave your office it will be 
for the purpose of laying before the 
nearest police-magistrate a certain 
document you may remember to 
have written ; and I am so loth to 
kill the goose that lays my golden 
eggs,’ continued the other, in his 
quiet mocking tone. ‘ But remem- 
ber, Mr. Sharpus,’ he added, in a 
lofty and bullying manner, as he 
grasped the shoulder of the listener, 
‘that the forgery of a document is 
not deemed an error in legal prac- 
tice here, as in Spain or Scotland, 
but a crime meriting penal servi- 
tude; and shall I tell you what 
that means—you who have now 
wealth, ease, position, a handsome 
wife, and several children? You 
will be torn from all these for ever, 
as a felon !’ 

Drops of perspiration poured 
over the poor wretch’s temples as 
his tormentor continued : 

‘ Think of being in Millbank, be- 
side the muggy Thames, and the 
years that would find you there, a 
bondsman and a slave, who for the 
least misconduct would be lashed 
like a faulty hound, and ironed in 
a blackhole. Hard work, aggra- 
vated by the consciousness of in- 
famy ; clad in the gray livery of 
disgrace ; your name effaced from 
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the Law List, and for it substi- 
tuted the letter or number on your 
prison garb.’ 

‘For Godsake, hush ’ implored 
the wretched lawyer, in terror lest 
the speaker’s voice might reach the 
room of Juggles, or the ears of the 
clerks below; ‘hush, and I shal! 
do all you wish.’ 

‘ Come—that is acting like a rea- 
sonable being.’ 

‘Will 200/. do you—this time ?’ 

‘Two hundred devils! I want 
6oo/, at least.’ 

‘I shall be ruined with my part- 
ner; he must know ere long where 
all these moneys have gone.’ 

‘ That is nothing to me ; tell him 
if you dare.’ 

Sharpus burst into tears, and said 
piteously, 

‘ At present I can give but 200/. 
—the rest shall follow.’ 

‘Well, you can do something 
else for me, and I may trouble you 
no more.’ 

‘How?’ asked Sharpus, eagerly 
and incredulously, with a dreary 
and bewildered air. 

‘Get me some employment, 
where there is little to do; I hate 
brain-work.’ 

‘Employment !— where? with 
whom ?” 

‘Civil or military, I care not 
which.’ 

‘ Military ! impossible—too old. 
Stay, I have it! exclaimed the 
lawyer; ‘you have been in the 
Militia, I know.’ 

‘Three months in the Royal 
Diddlesex.’ 

‘What say you to an appoint- 
ment in Lord Aberdeen’s new 
Land Transport corps? It will be 
easily got—a handsome uniform 
and great é/at, though the officers 
are nearly all taken from the ranks. 
The duties are simple enough— 
conveyance of baggage, and carry- 
ing off the wounded @//er an action.’ 

‘Not to bury the dead ?—ugly 
work that.’ 
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* No, no.’ 

* By Jove, I'll go’ he exclaimed, 
as Sharpus filled up the cheque. 

Sharpus strove in vain to conceal 
his delight. 

‘I have of course done a few 
things which would hardly bear the 
“light of the world’s bull’s-eye” 
turned upon them, but the Horse 
Guards know nothing of them. 
You have noble and powerful 
clients, and can do this easily for 
me. Bravo! And they actually 
shook hands over the matter, as 
if over a bargain. 

Sharpus lost no time in using the 
necessary influence, and—though 
not exactly a cadet after Mr. Card- 
well’s heart—this commission was 
decidedly one without purchase ; 
and on the strength of having 
been once in the boasted consti- 
tutional force, ‘ Henry Hawkesby 
Guilfoyle, gent., /ae Lieutenant, 
Diddlesex Militia,’ appeared in the 
Gasette ere long, as one of twenty- 
four cornets of the long-since dis- 
banded Land Transport Corps, for 
service in the Crimea. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
RECONCILIATION, 


As Sir Madoc and I proceeded 
along the to me well-known Whit- 
church road, I asked myself men- 
tally, could it really be that I was 
again looking with farewell eyes on 
all this fair English scenery, and 
perhaps for the last time; for our 
departure to the seat of war, where 
we were to be face to face and foot 
to foot with an enemy, was very 
different from other voyages to a 
peaceful British colony. 

Now, varied by autumnal tints, 
brown, golden, or orange, I saw the 
long and shady lane where Estelle 
had last seen me, and near it the 
low churchyard wall, where our evil 
genius had rent away the locket 
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from his wife. Sir Madoc’s eyes 
were turned chiefly to the tawny 
stubble-fields, and he sighed with 
regret, as he saw the brown coveys 
of partridges whirring up, that he 
had not his patent breechloader, 
in lieu of a hunting-whip. 

‘Estelle— Estelle’ thought I. 
‘ How many temptations in mighty 
London, and in the country too— 
in Brighton, that other London by 
the sea, and wherever she may go— 
will beset one so noble and so beau- 
tiful—allurements that may teach 
her to forget and banish from her 
memory the poor Fusileer subal- 
tern, to whom she seems as the 
centre of the universe !’ 

The evening was a lovely one, 
and the scenery was _ beautiful. 
Chestnuts and oaks were at every 
turn of the way we rode, forming 
natural arches and avenues, beyond 
which were pleasant glimpses ot 
quaint cottages, whose walls and 
roofs were nearly hidden by masses 
of roses and honeysuckle; short 
square village spires and ivy-cov- 
ered parsonages; wide-spreading 
pastures, where the sleepy cattle 
browsed amid purple clover and 
golden cowslips, with the glory ot 
the ruddy sunset falling aslant upon 
them, while the ambient air was 
full of earthy and leafy fragrance ; 
for many fallen leaves, the earliest 
spoil of autumn, lay with bursting 
cones in cool and sunless dells, or 
by the wayside, where the fern and 
foxglove mingled under the old 
thick hedgerows. 

And so I was looking, as I have 
said, on all this peaceful scene, per- 
haps for the /as¢ time; yet there 
was no sadness in my heart, for 
the revulsion or change of feeling, 
from the gloom and tumultuous 
anxiety of many, many days past, 
and even of that morning, was 
great indeed to me, especially when 
we cantered through the handsome 
iron gates of Walcot Park, the once 
suspicious keeper of which gave 
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me an unmistakable glance of re- 
cognition. 

I felt like one in a dream as I 
threw my reins to a servant, and 
was led upstairs by Sir Madoc. 

‘Where is Lady Estelle?’ he 
asked of another valet, to whom I 
gave my sword in the hall. 

‘In the front drawing-room.’ 

‘ Alone ? 

*T think so, sir.’ 

* All right, Harry 

But he suddenly affected to re- 
member that he had something to 
say to his own groom, and as he 
turned back, I was ushered into the 
long and stately apartment. I had 
a dreamy sense of being amid many 
buhl tables and glass shades, much 
drapery, and several mirrors that 
reproduced everything, amid which 
I saw Estelle advancing cordially 
to meet me. She had a bright 
smile in her face, and held out both 
her hands; but I could scarcely 
speak. 

‘ Estelle,’ I whispered, ‘joy—joy ! 
It is indeed joy, to see you once 
again ! 

‘Then you quite forgive me, 
dearest Harry ? 

‘Forgive you? O Estelle! I ex- 
claimed in a low and passionate 
voice, as she turned up her ador- 
able face to meet mine halfway. 

Iknew from past experience, that 
caresses from her meant much more 
than they did from most women ; 
for Estelle, though proud and reti- 
cent, and apparently cold and calm, 
was reluctant to give and to accept 
them ; so now I felt all the truth 
and sincerity of this reunion. ‘A 
lovers’ quarrel is but love renewed ; 
we, however, had not quarrelled, 
but been cruelly wrenched asun- 
der by the art and cunning of an- 
other. 

‘Areyou on duty, Mr. Hardinge?’ 
said a voice ; and from a window 
where she had been sitting, quite 
unseen and unnoticed by me, Win- 
ny Lloyd came forth, looking, as I 
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thought, a little paler and sadder 
than when I had seen her last at 
Craigaderyn Court. 

‘What makes you think I am on 
duty, dear Miss Lloyd ?—or rather 
let me say, my dear, dear good 
friend and guardian angel Winifred, 
to whose intercession I owe all the 
happiness of a time like this,’ said 
I, pressing her hand caressingly 
between both of mine. 

‘ Because you are in undress uni- 
form of course,’ said she almost pet- 
ulantly. 

‘I can wear no other costume 
now ; we bid good-bye to mufti, the 
sable livery of civilisation, to-mor- 
row.’ 

‘How? 

‘We march at daybreak.’ 

‘For the East ?” 

‘Yes ; for the East, at last.’ 

‘So soon ?’ exclaimed both girls 
at once. 

‘ The order came within an hour 
or little more, when Sir Madoc 
was with me.’ 

The eyes of the girls were full 
of sudden tears, and they gazed on 
me with an honest emotion of ten- 
derness and real interest, that, con- 
sidering the rare beauty and high 
position of both, were alike flat- 
tering and bewildering ; and I felt 
that this was one of those moments 
when, to be a soldier ora sailor on 
the eve of departure to the seat of 
war, was indeed worth something. 

And Winifred, the impulsive 
Welsh fairy, so fresh-hearted, so 
simple in her motives, and sweet 
in her disposition, uttered some- 
thing very like a little sob in her 
slender white throat, adding apolo- 
getically to Estelle, 

‘We have been such old friends, 
Harry Hardinge and I.’ 

* You never wrote to me, Estelle,’ 
said I softly, yet reproachfully. 

‘I dared not ; you remember our 
arrangement,’ she replied with he- 
sitation. 

‘Nor was I invited here, like 
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Mostyn, Clavell, and others ; thus 
I had no opportunity of—’ 

‘I had no control, darling Har- 
ry, Over mamma’s dinner-list: I 
could but suggest to mamma ; and 
then there was that terrible story. 
But here comes mamma ! 

And turning, I found myself face 
to face with the tall, handsome, 
and stately Countess of Naseby, 
whom—natheless her chilling man- 
ner and lofty presence—I hoped 
yet to hail as a very creditable mo- 
ther-in-law. 

I was on the eve of departure, 
to go where glory waited me. I 
might cross her exclusive path no 
more ; so my Lady Naseby seemed 
quite disposed to bury the hatchet, 
and received me with that which 
was—for her—unusual kindness, 
and an empressement which made 
the eyes of her daughter to sparkle 
with pleasure. 

A late dinner made a sad hole in 
the time I had hoped to spend with 
Estelle ; yet I had the pleasure of 
sitting beside her—a pleasure that 
was clouded by the conviction that 
my presence would soon be impe- 
ratively requisite at the barracks, 
where so much was to be done ere 
morning, and that I should be com- 
pelled to abridge even this, my 
farewell visit, to pleasant Walcot 
Park, and all who were there. 

Fortunately, Lady Naseby went 
quietly to sleep in her boudoir after 
dinner, with Tiny on her lap; Sir 
Madoc obligingly went into the lib- 
rary to write; and Winifred sug- 
gested a turn in the conservatory, 
where for a little time she adroitly 
left Estelle and me together. 

There is no utility in dwelling on 
how we sealed our reconciliation 
and renewed our troth, when once 
more I placed my ring upon her 
finger; or in rehearsing the soft 
and tender words— perhaps (O 
Heaven !) the ‘ twaddle’—we spoke 
for an indescribable few minutes, 
and how each said to the other that 
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our apparent separation had been 
as a living death. But now all 
that misery was over; we loved 
each other more than ever, and the 
grave alone could part us finally ; 
words, the prompting of the heart, 
came readily, till our emotions be- 
came too deep, and she agreed 
that I should write to her boldly, 
‘as ere long mamma, through good 
Sir Madoc, must know all.’ And so 
we leaned against a great flower- 
stand, almost hidden by gorgeous 
azaleas, our hands tightly clasped in 
each other, eyes looking fondly into 
eyes, and feeling that the depth of 
our tenderness formed for us one 
of those few-and-far-between por- 
tions of existence when time seems 
to stand still, when silence is made 
eloquent by the beatings of the 
heart, when we almost forget we 
are mortal, and feel as if earth had 
become heaven. 

From this species of happy trance 
we were roughly roused by the 
crash of a great majolica vase, 
containing a giant cactus, and a 
voice exclaiming querulously, 

‘God bless my soul !—Pardon 
me ; I did not know any one was 
here.’ 

‘The devil you didn’t ? was my 
blunt rejoinder. 

And there, with gold glasses on 
his long aristocratic nose, and in 
his richly-tasselled rode de chambre 
and embroidered slippers, stood 
my Lord Pottersleigh, whom I knew 
not to be at Walcot Park, as he 
had been nursing his gout up- 
stairs ; and now I wished his lord- 
ship in a hotter climate than the 
quarters of the 2nd West India for 
his unwelcome interruption. 

Of what he had seen or what he 
he thought I cared not a rush, so 
far as he was concerned; and a few 
minutes later saw me, after a hur- 
ried farewell to all, with the pleasure 
of remembered kisses on.my lips, 
and my heart full of mingled joy 
and sadness, triumph and prayerful 
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hope for the perilous future, flying 
at full gallop back to Winchester. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ON BOARD THE URGENT. 


‘WEATHER bit your chain, and 
cast loose the topsails! cried a 
hoarse voice, rousing me from a 
reverie into which I had fallen— 
one of those waking-dreams in 
which I am so apt to indulge. 

By this time the quarter-boats 
had been hoisted in, and the 
anchor got up ‘reluctant from its 
oozy cave’—no slight matter in 
the great troop-ship Urgent—when 
there was a stiff breeze even under 
the lee of the Isle of Wight ; and 
as her head pitched into the sea, 
the water rushed through the 
hawse-holes, and the chain cables 
surged in such a fashion as almost 
to start the windlass-barrel when 
it revolved beneath the strength 
of many sturdy arms, and tough 
though bending handspikes. 

Leaning over the taffrail, and 
looking at the dim outline of the 
coast of Hampshire from St. 
Helen’s Roads, to which two tugs 
had brought us from the great 
tidal dock at Southampton to a 
temporary anchorage, and seeing 
Portsmouth, with its spires and 
shipping steeped ina golden even- 
ing haze, I recalled the events of 
the past bustling day—could it be 
that only @ day had passed ?— 
since ‘the first bugle sounded 
after rézvei/,’ and all our detach- 
ments, five in number, destined 
for the army of the East had 
paraded amid the gray light of 
dawn, in the barrack square at 
Winchester, in heavy marching- 
order, with packs, blankets, and 
kettles, and marched thence, their 
caps and muskets decked with 
laurel-leaves, the drums and fifes 
playing many a patriotic air, ac- 
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companied by the cheers of our 
comrades, and the tears of the girls 
who were left behind us—the girls 
‘who doat upon the military.’ 

Yet so had we marched—the 
drafts of the Scots Royals and 
Kentish Buffs, the two oldest 
regiments in the world, leading 
the way ; then came those of the 
7th Fusileers, my own of the Royal 
Welsh, the 46th, and the wild boys 
of the 88th bringing up the rear 
—to the railway-station, when they 
were packed in carriages, eight 
file to each compartment—packed 
like sheep for the slaughter, yet all 
were singing merrily, their spirits 
high though their purses were 
empty, the last of their ‘ clearings’ 
having gone in the grog-shop and 
canteen over night; and there by 
that railway platform many saw 
the last they were to see, in this 
life, at least, of those they loved 
best on earth—the wife of her 
husband, the parent of the child— 
separated all, with the sound of 
the fatal drum in their ears, and 
the sadness of remembered kisses 
on their lips, or tear-wetted cheeks, 
till, with a shriek and snort, the 
iron horse swept them away on 
his rapid journey. 

I caught the enthusiasm of the 
brave fellows around me. It was 
impossible not to do so; and yet, 
amid it all, there was the recollec- 
tion of a woman’s face, so pale 
and beautiful, as I had seen it last 
(when bidding a brief and formal 
farewell at the drawing-room door 
of Walcot Park), with her mouth 
half open, her sorrowful eyes full 
of earnestness, and the tender 
under lip clenched by the teeth 
above it, as if to restrain emotion 
and repress tears—the face of 
Estelle Cressingham. 

My heart and thoughts were 
with her, while mechanically I had, 
as in duty bound, to see to the 
most prosaic wants of my de- 
tachment, consisting of one officer 
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(Hugh Price), two sergeants, and 
forty rank and file of the Royal 
Welsh. To the latter were issued 
their coarse canvas fatigue-frocks. 
I had to see their muskets racked, 
their berths allotted, the messes and 
watches formed, the ammunition 
secured, and fifty other things re- 
quired by her Majesty’s regula- 
tions. 

All baggage not required for the 
voyage was sent below; and we 
heartily quizzed poor Price, whose 
bullock trunks were alleged to con- 
tain only cambric handkerchiefs, 
odd tiny kids, variously - tinted 
locks ofhair, and faded ribbons. 
But strict orders were issued con- 
cerning smoking, as we had gun- 
powder in the lower hold; and a 
number of four-wheeled hospital- 
wagons for the Land Transport 
Corps, grimly suggestive, as each 
vehicle was divided into four com- 
partments, fitted to receive four 
killed or wounded men, on com- 
modious stretchers, with under- 
carriages, canopies, and medicine- 
chests. 

Some of my brother officers were 
glad enough, glory apart, to be 
leaving Jews and lawyers, ‘shent 
per shent’ and legal roguery, be- 
hind them. One of the former 
tribe, having followed Raymond 
Mostyn concerning a bill discount- 
ed at only sixty per cent, came 
alongside, insisting that the balance 
should be taken half in cash, and 
half in a ‘warranted Correggio,’ 
with some villanous wine for the 
voyage, and some jewelry ‘ for the 
girls at Malta; but he was swamped 
in his boat under the counter, when 
the first mate unceremoniously 
cast loose the painter, and sent old 
Moses—‘ Mammon incarnate’—to 
leeward, shrieking and cursing in 
rage and terror. 

So my short reverie was com- 
pletely broken now, as the great 
ship, with her deck crowded by 
soldiers in forage-caps and gray 
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greatcoats, swayed round, and our 
skipper, an old man-o’-war lieuten- 
ant, from the poop continued his 
orders with that promptitude and 
tone of authority which are best 
learned under the long pennant. 

‘ Make sail on her, my lads, with 
a will? he cried. And the watch 
rushed to the coils at the belaying- 
pins, aided by the soldiers told off 
for deck duty. ‘Cast loose the 
topsails ! hoist away, and sheet 
home !’ 

‘Bear a hand, forecastle, there ! 
cat and fish the anchor! added 
the first mate; and in a few mi- 
nutes, with a heavy head-sea—the 
same sea where, by that shore 
now lessening in the distance, 
Danish Canute taught his servile 
Saxon courtiers the lesson of hu- 
mility—-we bore past Sandown 
Bay, with its old square fort of 
bluff King Harry’s day upon its 
level beach; and Portsmouth’s 
spires and Selsey Point sunk fast 
upon our lee, while our bugles 
were announcing sunset. And 
then something of sadness and 
silence seemed to steal over the 
once noisy groups, as they gather- 
ed by the starboard side, when we 
cleared the Isle of Wight. When 
the yards were squared, more sail 
was made on the Urgent; and 
before the north wind we stood 
down the Channel, and ere the 
same bugles sounded again, for all 
save the deck-watches to turn-in 
below, we were standing well over 
to the coast of France. The white 
cliffs had melted into the world of 
waters, and we had bidden a long 
good-night to dear old England. 

The twinkling light on St. Ca- 
tharine’s Point lingered long at the 
horizon, and was watched by many 
an eye, as Mostyn, Clavell, and I, 
with others, cigar in mouth, walked 
to and fro on the poop, surmising 
what awaited us in the land for 
which we were bound. 

As yet the land forces of the 
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Allies had not come to blows with 
the Russians; but the imperial 
fort and mole at Odessa (works 
constructed at vast cost and care 
by Catharine and Alexander) had 
been destroyed, and all their ships 
of war lying there had been burned 
or sunk by the Anglo-French fleet. 
The Russians had taken and burn- 
ed our war-steamer the Tiger, and 
cruelly bombarded Sinope. The 
Turks had driven them across the 
Danube, and defeated them at 
Giurgevo, but had lost a subse- 
quent battle in Armenia. Napier 
had bombarded and destroyed the 
forts upon the Aland Isles in the 
Baltic; and we on board the 
Urgent, with many other succes- 
sive drafts departing eastward, 
from every British port south of 
Aberdeen, were full of ardour and 
of hope to be in time to share in 
the landing that was to be made 
at /ast upon the coast of the enemy, 
though no one knew were. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
* ICH DIEN.’ 


AND now, while the stately troop- 
ship Urgent is passing under the 
guns of old Gib, and ploughing 
the waters of the Mediterranean, I 
may explain that which may have 
been a puzzle to the non-military 
reader—the meaning of ‘the Red 
Dragon.’ 

In the breasts ofall who serve 
or have served in the army there 
exist an esprit de corps, a filial at- 
tachment, to all that belongs to 
their regiment, to its past history, 
its conduct in peace and war, its 
badges won in battle—those hon- 
ours which are the heraldry of the 
service, and connected with the 
glory of the empire—in its officers 
and soldiers of all ranks. This sen- 
timent is more peculiarto some regi- 
ments perhaps than others, espe- 


cially those which, like the Scottish 
and Irish, have distinct nationali- 
ties to represent and uphold; but 
to none is it more applicable than 
the old Fusileers, whose motto is 
at the head of this chapter. By 
esprit de corps the good and brave 
are excited to fresh feats of valour, 
and the evil-disposed are frequent- 
ly deterred from risking disgrace 
by a secret consciousness of the 
duty it inculcates, and what is re- 
quired of them by their comrades ; 
for, like a Highland clan, a regi- 
ment has its own peculiar annals 
and traditions. It is a community, 
a family, a brotherhood, and should 
be the soldier’s happy though mov- 
able home ; while a regiment great 
in history ‘ bears so far a resem- 
blance to the immortal gods as to 
be old in power and glory, yet to 
have always the freshness of youth,’ 

So it is and has been with mine, 
which was first embodied at Lud- 
low in Shropshire in 1689, from 
thirteen companies of soldiers, 
raised specially in Wales, under 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, whose 
cousin, Colonel Charles Herbert, 
M.P. for Montgomery, was killed 
at the head of the Fusileers, in his 
buff coat and cuirass, at the battle 
of Aughrim, after having led them 
through a bog up to the waistbelt, 
under a terrible fire from the Irish. 
His successor, the valiant Toby 
Purcell, who had been major of 
the regiment, greatly distinguished 
himself at the battle of the Boyne, 
and the huge spurs, worn by him 
on that memorable occasion, are 
still preserved in the corps, being 
always in possession of the senior 
major for the time being. 

To attempt a memoir of the 
regiment would be to compile a 
history of all the wars of Britain 
since the Revolution. Suffice it to 
say, that on every field, in the 
wars of the Spanish Succession, 
those of Flanders (where ‘our 
army swore so terribly’), at Minden, 
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in America, Egypt, and the ever- 
glorious Peninsula, the Welsh 
Fusileers have been in the van of 
honour, and, like their Scottish 
comrades, might well term them- 
selves ‘ second to none.’ 

Among the last shots fired after 
Waterloo were those discharged 
by the Fusileers, when, on the 24th 
of June, six days subsequent to the 
battle, they entered Cambrai by the 
old breach near the Port du Paris. 

As it is common for corps from 
mountainous districts to have some 
pet animal—as the Highlanders 
often have a stag—as a fond sym- 
bol to remind them of home and 
country, the regiment has the privi- 
lege of passing in review preceded 
by a goat with gilded horns, adorn- 
ed with ringlets of flowers, and a 
plate inscribed with its badge. 

No record is preserved of the 
actual loss of the regiment at Bun- 
ker’s Hill, though the assertion of 
Cooper, the American novelist, 
that on that bloody day ‘ the Welsh 
Fusileers had not a man left to sad- 
dle their goat,’ which went into 
action with them, would seem to 
be corroborated by the fact that 
only five grenadiers escaped ; while 
Mrs. Adams, in a letter to her hus- 
band, the future President of the 
United States, says of that battle, 
‘our enemies were cut down like 
grass ; and but one officer of all the 
Welsh Fusileers remains to tell his 
story.’ 

When old Billy, the favourite 
goat of the 23rd, departed this life 
in peace in the Caribbean Isles, 
whence he had accompanied the 
regiment from Canada in 1844, 
her Majesty the Queen, on learning 
that he was greatly lamented by 
the soldiers, sent to them from 
Windsor Park a magnificent pair 
ofthe pure Cashmerian breed, which 
had been presented to her by the 
Shah of Persia. 

On every 1st of March, on the 
anniversary of their tutelary patron 
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St. David, the officers give a splen- 
did entertainment; and when the 
cloth is removed, and the leek duly 
eaten, the first toast is a bumper 
to the health of the Prince of 
Wales ; the memory of old Toby 
Purcell is not forgotten, and, as 
the order has it, the band plays 
** The noble Race of Shenkin,” 
while a drum-boy mounted on the 
goat, which is richly caparisoned 
for the occasion, is led thrice round 
the table by the drum-major.’ 

At Boston in 1775 a goat some- 
what resented this exhibition, by 
breaking away from the messroom, 
and rushing into the barracks with 
all his trappings on. 

There are few battle-fields hon- 
ourable to Britain where the Welsh 
Fusileers have not left their bones. 
The colours which wave over their 
ranks show a goodly list of hard- 
won honours ; ‘ bloody and hard- 
won honours,’ says a writer. ‘ Ar- 
thur himself, Cadwallader, Glen- 
dower, and many an ancient Cam- 
brian chief, might in ghostly form 
—if ghosts can grudge—envy their 
bold descendants the fame of these 
modern exploits, and confess that 
the lance and the corselet, the fal- 
chion and the mace, have done no 
greater deeds than those of the 
firelock and the buff-belt, the bay- 
onet and sixty rounds of ball-car- 
tridge.’ 

On their colours are the two 
badges of Edward the Black Prince 
—the Rising Sun and the Red 
Dragon ; ‘a dragon addorsed gules, 
passant, on a mountain vert,’ as 
the heralds have it. This was the 
ancient symbol of the Cambrian 
Principality, with the significant 
motto /ch dien, ‘I serve.’ 

And now, at the very time the 
Urgent was entering the Mediter- 
ranean, the regiment was on its 
way, with others, to win fresh 
laurels by the shores of the Black 
Sea; and with his horns gaily 
gilded, and a handsome regimental 
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silver plate clasped on his forehead, 
Carneydd Llewellyn, whilom the 
caressed pet of the gentle Winny 
Lloyd, was landing with them at 
Kalamita Bay, and the hordes of 
Menschikoff were pouring forward 
from Sebastopol.* 


CHAPTER XXX. 
NEWS OF BATTLE. 


WE came in sight of Malta at 
daybreak on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, and about noon dropped our 
anchor in the Marsamuscetta, or 
quarantine harbour, where all ships 
under the rank of a frigate must 
go. ‘This celebrated isle, the mas- 
ter-key of the Mediterranean, the 
link that connects us with Egypt 
and India, was a new scene to me. 
Mostyn and some others on board 
the Urgent had been quartered 
there before, and while I was sur- 
veying the vast strength of its bat- 
teries of white sandstone, with those 
apparently countless cannon that 
peer through the deep embrasures, 
or frown ex barbette over the sea; 
the quaint appearance of those 
streets of stairs which Byron ana- 
thematised ; the singular architec- 
ture of the houses, so Moorish in 
style and aspect, with heavy over- 
hanging balconies and flat roofs 
all connected, so that the dwellers 
therein can make a common pro- 
menade of them; the groups of 
picturesque, half-nude, and tawny 

* The artillery of the Prussian Guard have 
also had constantly a goat, its neck encircled 
by a beautiful collar, and one named by the 
soldiers ‘ HerrSchneider,’ accompanied them 
in every battle, from the war which broke 
out in 1866 till the peace in 1870. He al- 
ways marched with the men of the first 
gun, At Koéninghof, Herr Schneider was 
left in the rear, tied to a powder caisson ; 
but he broke loose, came to the front at full 
gallop, and was recaptured under fire ; the 
soldiers afterwards attached to his collar a 
copper medal, made from a pan found among 
the captured cooking utensils of General Co- 
ronini. His death was formally announced 


by the artillery of the Guard in the Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung. 
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Maltese ; the monks and clerical 
students in rusty black cloaks and 
triangular hats; the Greek sailors, 
in short jackets and baggy blue 
breeches ; the numbers of scarlet 
uniforms, and those of the Chas- 
seurs de Vincennes (for two French 
three-deckers full of the latter had 
just come in); the naked boys who 
dived for halfpence in the harbour, 
and jabbered a dialect that was 
more Arabic than Italian,—while 
surveying all this from the poop 
through my field-glass, Mostyn was 
pointing out to me the great ca- 
thedral of St. John, some of the 
auberges of the knights, and an- 
ticipating the pleasure of a fruit 
lunch in the Strada Reale, a drive 
to Monte Benjemma, a dinner at 
Morell’s in the Strada Forni, a 
cigar on the ramparts, and then 
dropping into the opera-house, 
which was built by the Grand- 
master Manoel Vilhena, and where 
the best singers from La Scala may 
be heard in the season; and Price of 
ours was already soft and poetical 
in the ideas of faldettas of lace, 
black eyes, short skirts, and taper 
ankles, and anticipating or suggest- 
ing various soft things. While the 
soldiers clustered in the waist, as 
thick as bees, the officers were all 
busy with their lorgnettes on the 
poop, or in preparation for a run 
ashore, when the bells of Valetta 
began to ring a merry peal, the 
ships in the harbour to show all 
their colours, and a gun flashed 
redly from the massive granite ram- 
parts of St. Elmo, a place of enor- 
mous strength, having in its lower 
bastions a sunk barrack, capable 
of holding two thousand infantry. 

‘ Another gun!’ exclaimed little 
Tom Clavell, as a second cannon 
sent its peal over the flat roofs, 
and another; ‘a salute, by Jove! 
What is up—is this an anniver- 
sary ?” 

It was #o anniversary, however, 
and on the troopship coming to 
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anchor in the crowded and busy 
harbour, and the quarantine boat 
coming on board, we soon learned 
what was ‘up; the news spread 
like lightning through the vessel 
from lip to lip and ear to ear; the 
hum grew into a roar, and ended 
in the soldiers and sailors giving 
three hearty cheers, to which many 
responded from other ships, and 
from the shore ; while the bands of 
the Chasseurs de Vincennes on 
board the three-deckers struck up 
the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 

News had just come in that four 
days ago a battle had been fought 
by Lord Raglan and Marshal St. 
Arnaud at a place called the Alma 
in Crim Tartary; that the allied 
troops after terrible slaughter were 
victorious, and the Russians were 
in full retreat. 

That evening a few of us dined 
at the mess of the Buffs, a battalion 
of which was quartered in the castle 
of St. Elmo. The officers occupied 
one of the knight’s palaces—the 
Auberge de Bavitre—near that bas- 
tion where the Scottish hero of 
Alexandria is lying in the grave 
that so becomes his fate and cha- 
racter. This auberge is a hand- 
some building overlooking the blue 
sea, which almost washes its walls; 
and there we heard the first hasty 
details of that glorious battle, the 
story of which filled our hearts 
with regret and envy that we had 
not borne a share in it, and which 
formed a source of terrible anxiety 
to the poor wives of many officers 
who had left them behind at Malta, 
and who could only see the fatal 
lists after their transmission to Lon- 
don. 

We heard the brief story of that 
tremendous uphill charge made by 
the Light Division —the Welsh 
Fusileers, the 19th, 33rd, 88th, and 
other regiments—supported by the 
Guards and Highlanders ; that the 
33rd alone had wineteen reliefs shot 
under their two colours, which were 
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perforated by sixty-five bullet holes. 
We heard how Colonel Chesters of 
ours, and eight of his officers, fell 
dead at the same moment, and that 
Charley Gwynne, Phil Caradoc, 
and many more were wounded. 

‘On, on, my gallant 23rd ! were 
the last words of Chesters, as he 
fell from his horse. 

We heard how two of our boy 
ensigns, Buller and little Anstru- 
ther of Balcaskie, were shot dead 
with the colours in their hands; 
how Connelly, Wynne, young Rad- 
cliffe, and many more, all fell sword 
in hand; how the regiment had 
fought like tigers, and that Sir 
George Brown, after his horse was 
shot under him, led them on foot, 
with his hat in his hand, crying, 
‘Hurrah for the Royal Welsh! 
Come on, my boys ! 

And on they went, till Private 
Evans planted the Red Dragon on 
the great redoubt, where nine hun- 
dred men were lying dead. 

The heights were taken by a 
rush, and the first gun captured 
from the Russians was by Major 
Bell of ours, who brought it out of 
the field. 

A passionate glow of triumph 
and exultation filled my heart; I 
felt proud of our army, but of my 
regiment in particular, for the brave 
fellows of the Buffs were loud in 
their commendations of the 23rd ; 
proud that I wore the same uniform 
and the same badges in which so 
many had perished with honour. 
None but a soldier, perhaps, can 
feel or understand all this, or that 
esprit de corps already referred to, 
and which sums up love of coun- 
try, kindred, pride of self and pro- 
fession, in one ; but anon came the 
chilling and mortifying reflection 
that I enjoyed only reflected hon- 
ours. 

Why was I now seated amid the 
splendour and luxury of a mess in 
the Auberge de Bavitre? Why 
was I not yonder, where so many 
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had won glory or a grave? How 
provoking was the chance, the 
mere chain of military contingencies, 
by which I had lost all participation 
in that great battle, the first fought 
in Europe since Waterloo—this 
Alma, that was now in all men’s 
mouths, and in the heart of many 
a wife and mother, fought and won 
while we had been sailing on the 
sea, and while the unconscious 
folks at home throughout the British 
Isles were going about their peace- 
ful avocations ; when thousands of 
men and women, parents and wives, 
whose tenderest thoughts were with 
our gallant little host, were ignorant 
that those they loved best on earth 
perhaps were already cold, muti- 
lated, and buried in hasty graves 
beneath its surface, in a place be- 
fore unheard of, or by them un- 
known. 

So great was the slaughter in my 
own regiment, that though I was 
only a lieutenant, there seemed to 
be every prospect of my winning 
ere long the huge spurs worn by 
Toby Purcell at the Boyne Water; 
but my turn of sharp service was 
coming, for though I could not 
foresee it all then, Inkermann was 
yet to be fought, the Quarries to 
be contested, the Mamelon and 
Redan to be stormed, and Sebas- 
topol itself had yet to fall. 

Had I shared in that battle by 
the Alma, I might have perished, 
and been lost to Estelle for ever ; 
leaving her, perhaps, to be wooed 
and won by another, when I was 
dead and forgotten like the last 
year’s snow. 

This reflection cooled my ardour 
a little ; for love made me selfish, 
or disposed to be more economical 
of my person, after my enthusiasm 
and the fumes of the Buffs’ cham- 
pagne passed away ; and now from 
Malta I wrote the first letter I had 
ever addressed to her, full of what 
the reader may imagine, and sent 
with it a suite of those delicate and 
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beautiful gold filigree ornaments, 
for the manufacture of which the 
Maltese jewellers are so famed ; 
and when I sealed my packet at the 
Clarendon in the Strada San Paola, 
I sighed while reflecting that I 
could receive no answer to it, with 
assurances of her love and sorrow, 
until after I had been face to face 
with those same Muscovites whom 
my comrades had hurled from the 
heights of the Alma. 

Three days after this intelligence 
arrived we quitted Malta, and had 
a fair and rapid run for the Dar- 
danelles. The first morning found 
us, with many a consort full of 
troops, skirting, under easy sail, the 
barren-looking isle of Cerigo—of 
old, the fabled abode of the god- 
dess of love, now the Botany Bay 
of the Ionians ; its picturesque old 
town and fort encircled by a chain 
of bare, brown, and rugged moun- 
tains, whose peaks the rising sun 
was tipping with fire. 

As if to remind us that we were 
near the land of Minerva, and of 
the curious Ascalaphus, 


‘begat in Stygian shades 
On Orphné, famed among Avernal maids,’ 


many little dusky owls perched on 
the yards and booms, where they 
permitted themselves to be caught. 
Ere long the Isthmus of Corinth 
came in sight—that long tract of 
rock connecting the bleak-looking 
Morea with the Grecian continent, 
and uniting two chains of lofty 
mountains, the classical names of 
which recalled the days of our 
schoolboy tasks; thence on to Can- 
dia, the hills of which rose so pale 
and white from the deep indigo 
blue of the sea, that they seemed 
as if sheeted with the snow of an 
early winter; but when we drew 
nearer the shore, the land wind 
wafted towards us the aromatic 
odour that arises from the rank 
luxuriance of the vast quantity of 
flowers and shrubs, which there 
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grow wild, and form food for the 
wild goats and hares. 

Every hour produced some new, 
or rather ancient, object of interest 
as we ploughed the classic waters 
of the Aigean Sea, and no man 
among us, who had read and knew 
the past glories, traditions, and 
poetry of the shores we looked on, 
could hear uttered without deep in- 
terest the names of those isles and 
bays,—that on yonder plain, as we 
skirted the mainland of Asia, stood 
the Troy of Priam; that yonder 
hill towering in the background, a 
purple cone against a golden sky, 
was Mount Ida capped with snow, 
Scamander flowing at its foot; 
Ida, where Paris, the princely shep- 
herd, adjudged the prize of beau- 
ty to Venus, and whence the as- 
sembled gods beheld the Trojan 
strife ; for every rock and peak we 
looked on was full of the memories 
of ancient days, and of that ‘ bright 
land of battle and of song,’ which 
Byron loved with all a poet’s en- 
thusiasm. 

Dusk was closing as we entered 
the Hellespont ; the castles of Eu- 
rope and Asia were, however, dis- 
tinctly visible, and we could see 
the red lights that shone in the 
Turkish fort, and the windmills 
whirling on the Sigean promontory, 
as we glided, with squared yards, 
before a fair and steady breeze, 
into those famous straits which 
Mohammed IV. fortified to secure 
his city and fleets against the fiery 
energy of the Venetians ; and now, 
as I do not mean ‘to talk guide- 
book,’ our next chapter will find 
us in the land of strife and toil, of 
battle and the pest ; in that Crim 
Tartary which, to so many among 
us, was to prove the land of death 
and doom. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
UNDER CANVAS. 


Tue 4th of October found me 
with my regiment (my detachment 
‘handed over,’ and responsibility, 
so far as it was concerned, past) 
before Sebastopol, which our army 
had now environed, on ove side at 
least. And now I was face to face 
with the Russians at last, and war 
had become a terrible reality. 

Tents had been landed, and all 
the troops were fairly under canvas. 

Our camp was strengthened by 
a chain of intrenchments dug all 
round it, and connected with those 
of the French, which extended to 
the sea on their left, while our 
right lay towards the valley of In- 
kermann, at ihe entrance of which, 
on a chalky cliff, 190 feet high at 
its greatest elevation, rose the city 
of Sebastopol, with all its lofty 
white mansions, that ran in paral- 
lel streets up the steep acclivity. 
In memory I can see it now, as 
I used to see it then, from the 
trenches, the advanced rifle-pits, 
or through the triangular door of 
my tent, with all its green-domed 
churches, its great round frowning 
batteries, forts Alexander and Con- 
stantine and others, perforated for 
cannon, tier above tier; and far 
inland apparently, for a distance 
after even the suburbs had ceased, 
were seen the tall slender masts of 
the numerous shipping that had 
taken shelter in the far recesses of 
the harbour, nearly to the mouth 
of the Tchernaya, from our fleets 
(which now commanded all the 
Black Sea). And a pretty sight 
they formed in a sunny day, when 
all their white canvas was hang- 
ing idly on the yards to dry. 

Nearer the mouth of the great 
harbour were the enormous dark 
hulls of the line-of-battle ships— 
the Three Godheads of 120 guns, 
the Silistria of 84, the Paris and 
Constantine 120 each, and other 
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vessels of that splendid fleet, which 
was soon after sunk to bar our 
entrance, 

Daily the Russians threw shot 
and shell at us, while we worked 
hard to get under cover. The 
sound of those missiles was strange 
and exciting at first to the ears of 
the uninitiated ; but after a time 
the terrible novelty of it passed 
away, or was heard with indiffer- 
ence; and with indifference too 
even those who had not been at 
Alma learned to look on the killed 
and wounded, who were daily and 
nightly borne from the trenches to 
the rear, the latter to be under the 
care of the toil-worn surgeons, and 
the former to lie for a time in the 
dead-tents. 

The siege-train was long in ar- 
riving. ‘ War tries the strength of 
the military framework,’ says Na- 
pier. ‘It is in peace the frame- 
work itself must be formed, other- 
wise barbarians would be the lead- 
ing soldiers of the world. A /er- 
fect army can only be made by civil 
institutions.’ 

Yet with us such was the state 
of the ‘framework,’ by the results 
of a beggarly system of political 
economy, that when war was de- 
clared—a war after forty years of 
peace—our arsenals had nota suffi- 
cient quantity of shells for the first 
battering-train, and the fuses issued 
had been in store rotting and de- 
caying since the days of Toulouse 
and Waterloo. This was but one 
among the many instances of gross 
mismanagement which character- 
ised many arrangements of the ex- 
pedition. And taking advantage 
of the delays, nightly the Russians, 
with marvellous rapidity, were 
throwing up additional batteries of 
enormous strength, mounted with 
cannon taken from the six line-of- 
battle ships which, by a desperate 
resolve of Prince Menschikoff’s, 
were ultimately sunk across the 
harbour-mouth, where we> could 
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see the sea-birds, scared by the 
adverse cannonade, perching at 
times on their masts and royal- 
yards, which long remained visible 
above the water. 

Occasionally our war-steamers 
came near, and then their crews 
amused themselves by throwing 
shells into the town. Far up the 
inlet lay a Russian man-of-war, 
with a cannon ingeniously slung in 
her rigging. The shot from this, 
as they could slue it in any direc- 
tion, greatly annoyed our sappers, 
and killed many of them, before 
one well-directed ball silenced it 
for ever. 

Two thousand seamen with their 
officers, forming the Naval Brigade 
of gallant memory, were landed 
from our fleet, bringing with them 
a magnificent battering-train of 
ship-guns of the largest calibre ; 
and these hardy and active fellows 
lent most efficient aid in dragging 
their ordnance and the stores over 
the rough and hilly ground that 
lies between Balaclava and the 
city. They were all in exuberant 
spirits at the prospect of a pro- 
tracted ‘spree’ ashore ; for as such 
they viewed the circumstance of 
their forming a part of the com- 
bined forces destined to take Se- 
bastopol, and they amused and as- 
tonished the red-coats by their 
freaks and pranks under fire, and 
their ready alacrity, jollity, and mus- 
cular strength. 

Guns of enormous weight and 
long range were fast being brought 
into position; the trenches were 
‘ pushed’ with vigour; and now the 
work ofa regular siege—the con- 
secutive history of which forms no 
part of my narrative—was begun 
in stern earnest when the batteries 
opened on the 16th October. 

Our armies were placed in a 
semicircle, commanding the south- 
ern side of this great fortified 
city and arsenal of the Black Sea. 
They were in full possession of the 
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heights which overlook it, and were 
most favourably posted for the 
usual operations of a siege, which 
would never have been necessary 
had it been entered after Alma 
was won. 

A deep and beautiful ravine, in- 
tersecting the elevated ground, ex- 
tended from the harbour of the 
doomed city to Balaclava, dividing 
the area of the allied camp into 
two portions. The French, I have 
said, were on the left, and we held 
the right. 

On the very day our batteries 
opened, I received the notification 
of my appointment to a company. 
This rapid promotion was conse- 
quent to the sad casualties of the 
Alma ; and two days after, when 
the trench-guards were relieved 
and I came off duty before day- 
break, I crept back to my tent, cold, 
miserable, and weary, to find my 
man Evans—brother of the gallant 
private of the same name who 
planted the Red Dragon on the 
great redoubt—busy preparing a 
breakfast for ‘Aree, with the infor- 
mation that Caradoc and Gwynne, 
who had been on board the Hy- 
daspes, a hospital-ship for officers, 
had rejoined the night before, and 
had added their repast to mine for 
the sake of society. But food and 
other condiments were already 
scarce in the camp, and tidings 
that they had come from Balaclava 
with their haversacks fu//, caused 
more than one hungry fellow to 
visit my humble abode, the canvas 
walls of which flapped drearily in 
the wind, that came sweeping up 
the valley of Inkermann. 

Without undressing, as the morn- 
ing was almost in, I threw myself 
upon my camp-bed, which served 
me in lieu of a sofa, and strove, 
with the aid of a plaid, a railway- 
rug, and blanket, to get some 
wimth into my limbs, after the 
chill of a night spent in the damp 
trenches, while Evans, poor fellow, 
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was doing his best to boil our green 
and ill-ground coffee in a camp- 
kettle on a fire made of half-dried 
drift-wood, outside my tent, which 
was pitched in a line with thou- 
sands of others, on the slope of 
the hill that overlooked the valley 
where the Tchernaya flows. 

Though the season was consider- 
ably advanced now, the days were 
hot, but the nights were correspond- 
ingly chill; and at times a white 
dense fog came rolling up from the 
Euxine, rendering still greater the 
discomfort of a bell-tent, as it pene- 
trated every crevice, and rendered 
everything therein—one’s bedding 
and wearing apparel, even that 
which was packed in overlands and 
bullock-trunks—damp, while sugar, 
salt, and bread became quite moist. 
Luckily, somehow it did not seem 
to affect our ammunition. Then 
there came high winds, which 
blew every night, whistling over 
the hill-tops, singing among the 
tent-ropes, and bellowing down the 
valley of Inkermann. 

These blasts sometimes cast the 
tent-ropes loose by uprooting the 
pegs, causing fears lest the pole— 
whereon hung the revolvers, swords, 
pans, and kettles of the occupants 
—might snap, and compel them, 
when hoping to enjoy a comfort- 
able night’s rest off duty, to come 
forth shivering from bed to grope 
for the loosened pegs amid the 
muddy soil or wet grass, and by 
the aid ofa stone ora stray shot 
— if the mallet was not forthcom- 
ing—to secure them once more. 

This might be varied by a shower 
of rain, which sputtered in your 
face as you lay abed, till the can- 
vas became thoroughly wetted, and 
so tightened. Anon it might shrink; 
then the ropes would strain, and 
unless you were in time to relax 
them, down might come the whole 
domicile in a wet mass on those 
who were within it. 

Now and then a random shot 
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fired from Sebastopol, or the whist- 
ling shell, with a sound like t’wit- 
t’wit-t’wit, describing a fiery arc as 
it soared athwart the midnight sky 
on its errand of destruction, varied 
the silence and darkness of the 
hour. The clink of shovels and 
pickaxes came ever and anon from 
the trenches, where the miners and 
working-parties were pushing their 
sap towards the city. The sentinels 
walked their weary round, or stood 
still, each on his post, shivering it 
might be in the passing blast, but 
looking fixedly and steadily to- 
wards the enemy. The rest slept 
soundly after their day of toil and 
danger, watching, starvation, and 
misery, forgetful of the Russian 
watchfires that burned in the dis- 
tance, heedless of the perils of the 
coming day, and of where the com- 
ing night might find them. And 
so the night would pass, till the 
morning bugles sounded; then the 
stir and bustle began, and there 
was no longer rest for any, from 
the general of the day down to the 
goat of the Welsh Fusileers: the 
cooking, and cleaning of arms, 
parade of reliefs for outpost and 
the trenches, proceeded; but these 
without sound of trumpet or drum, 
as men detailed for such duties do 
everything silently; neither do 
their sentries take any compliment- 
ary notice of officers passing near 
their posts. 

Ere long a thousand white puffs, 
spirting up from the broken ground 
between us and the city, would in- 
dicate the rifle pits, where the skir- 
mishers lay en ferdue, taking quiet 
pot shots at each other from be- 
hind stones, caper-bushes, sand- 
bags, and sap-rollers ; and shimmer- 
ing through haze and smoke—the 
blue smoke of the ‘villanous salt- 
petre’—rose the city itself, with its 
green spires and domes, white man- 
sions, and bristling batteries. 

And so I sawit through the tent 
door as the morning drew on, and 


the golden sunshine began to stream 
down the long valley of Inkermann, 
‘the city of caverns; while our 
foragers were on the alert, and 
Turkish horses laden with hay, and 
strings of low four-wheeled arabas, 
driven by Tartars in fur skull-caps, 
brown jackets, and loose white 
trousers, would vary the many cos- 
tumes of the camp. And the morn- 
ing sunshine fell on other things 
which were less lively,—the long 
mounds of fresh earth where the 
dead lay, many of them covered 
with white lime dust to insure 
speedy decay. 

And then began that daily can- 
nonade against the city—the can- 
nonade that was to last till we a/one 
expended more than one hundred 
thousand barrels of gunpowder, and 
Heaven alone knows how many 
tons of shot and shell. 

Often I lay in that tent, with the 
roar of the guns in my ears, pon- 
dering over the comfort of stone 
walls, of English sea-coal fires, and 
oftener still of her who was so far 
away, she so nobly born and rich, 
surrounded, as I knew she must 
always be, by all that wealth and 
luxury, rank and station could con- 
fer; and I thought longingly, ‘O 
for aunt Margaret’s mirror, or Sur- 
rey’s magic glass, or for the far-see- 
ing telescope of the nursery tale, 
that I might see her once again ! 

Estelle’s promises of writing to 
me had not been fulfilled as yet, 
or her answers to my loving and 
earnest letters from Malta and the 
Crimea had miscarried. 

‘Welcome, Caradoc! welcome, 
Gwynne !’ cried I, springing off the 
camp-bed as my two friends entered 
the tent, of which I was the sole 
occupant, as my lieutenant was on 
board the Hydaspes ill with fever, 
and my ensign, a poor boy fresh 
from Westminster school, was under 
one of the horrid mounds in the 
shot-strewn valley. 

* Harry, old fellow, how are you? 
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—how goes it? Missed the Alma, 
eh?’ said they cheerfully, as we 
warmly shook hands. 

‘All the better, perhaps,’ said 
Mostyn, who now joined us, while 
Price and Clavell soon after drop- 
ped in also; so two had to sit on 
the camp-bed, while the rest squat- 
ted on chests or buckets, and as 
for a table, we never missed it. 

‘And you were hit, Caradoc ?’ 

‘In the calf of the left leg, Harry, 
prodded by the rusty bayonet of a 
fellow who lay wounded on the 
ground, and who continued to fire 
after us when we had left him in 
the rear, till one of ours gave him 
the coup de grace with the butt-end 
of his musket. Would you believe 
it?—the goat went up hill with us, 
and I couldn’t, even while the bul- 
lets fell like hail about us, resist ca- 
ressing it, for the sake of the donor.’ 

‘Poor Winny Lloyd ? 

‘Why poor?’ asked Phil. 

‘Well, pretty, then. I saw her 
just before I left Southampton.’ 

‘This goat seems to be the 
peculiar care of Caradoc,’ said 
Gwynne; ‘he rivals its keeper, 
little Dicky Roll the drummer, in 
his anxiety to procure leaves, and 
buds of spurge, birch, and _bird- 
cherry for it.’ 

Phil Caradoc laughed, and mut- 
tered something about being ‘ fond 
of animals ? but a soft expression 
was in his handsome brown eyes, 
and I knew that he was thinking 
of sweet Winifred Lloyd, of his 
bootless suit, and the pleasant 
woods of Craigaderyn. 

* And you, Charley, were hit too? 
saw your name in the Gazette, 
said I. 

‘A ball right through the left 
fore-arm, clean as a whistle ; but it 
is almost well.’ 


‘And now to breakfast. Look 


sharp, Evans, there’s a good fellow! 
A morning walk from Balaclava to 
the front gives one an appetite,’ 
said I, 
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‘Yes, that one may not often 
have, like us, the wherewith to 
satisfy. An appetite is the most 
troublesome thing one can have in 
the vicinity of Sebastopol,’ replied 
Phil. 

A strange-looking group we were 
when contrasted with our appear- 
ance when last we met. 

Probably not one of us had en- 
joyed the luxury of a complete 
wash for a week, and the use of 
the razor having long been relin- 
quished, our beards rivalled that 
of Carneydd Lleweilyn in size, if not 
in hue. The scarlet uniforms, with 
lace and wings* of gold, in which 
we had landed, we had marched 
and fought and slept in for weeks, 
were purple, covered with discolor- 
ations, and patched with any stuff 
that came to hand. Our trousers 
had turned from Oxford gray to 
something of a red hue, with Cri- 
mean mud. Each of us had a re- 
volver in his sash (which we then 
wore round the waist), and a can- 
vas haversack or well-worn courier- 
bag slung over his shoulder, to 
contain whatever he might pick up, 
beg, borrow, or buy (some were less 
particular), in the shape of biscuits, 
eggs, fowls, or potatoes. Caradoc 
carried a dead duck by the legs as 
he entered, and Charley Gwynne 
had a loaf of Russian bread hung by 
a cord over his left shoulder, like a 
pilgrim at La Scala Santa; while 
Price had actually secured a lump 
of cheese from the wife of a Tartar, 
a fair one, with whom the universal 
lover had found favour when forag- 
ing in the lovely Baidar Valley. 
We were already too miserable to 
laugh at each other’s appearance, 
and our tatters had ceased to be a 
matter of novelty. 

If such was the condition of our 
officers, that of the privates was 
fully worse; and thanks to our 
wretched commissariat and ambu- 


* Fusileer regiments did not then wear 
epaulettes, 
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lance arrangements, the splendid 
physique of our men had begun to 
disappear; but their pluck was un- 
dying as ever. 

On this morning we six were to 
have a breakfast such as rarely fell 
to our lot in the Crimea; for Evans, 
my Welsh factotum and fidus Acha- 
tes, was a clever fellow, and speedily 
had prepared for us, at a fire im- 
provised underthe shelter of a rock, 
a large kettle of steaming coffee, 
which, sas milk, we drank from 
tin canteens, tumblers, or anything 
suitable, and Gwynne’s loaf was 
shared fraternally among us, toge- 
ther with a brace of fowls found by 
him in a Tartar cottage. ‘ Lineal 
descendants of the cock that crew 
to Mahomet, no doubt,’ said he; 
‘and now, thanks to Evans, there 
they are, brown, savoury, appetis- 
ing, gizzard under one wing, liver 
under the other—done to a turn, 
and on an old ramrod.’ 

And while discussing them, the 
events of the siege were also dis- 
cussed, as coolly as we were wont 
to do the most ordinary field man- 
ceuvres at home. 

*The deuce! said I, ‘how the 
breeze comes under the wall of this 
wretched tent !’ 

‘Don’t abuse the tent, Harry,’ 
said Caradoc; ‘I am thankful to 
find myself in one, after being on 
board the Hydaspes. It must be 
a veritable luxury to be able to 
sleep, even on a camp-bed and 
alone, after being in a hospital, 
with one sufferer on your right, 
another on your left, dead or dying, 
groaning and in agony. May God 
kindly keep us all from the “bloody 
hospital of Scutari,” after all I have 
heard of it!’ 

‘You were with us last night in 
the trenches, Mostyn ?’ said I. 

‘Yes, putting Gwynne’s Hythe 
theories into practice from a rifle- 
pit. Iam certain that I potted at 
least three of the Ruskies as coolly 
as ever I did grouse in Scotland. 
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All squeamishness has left me now, 
though I could not help shudder- 
ing when first I saw a man’s heels 
in the air, after firing at him. You 
will never guess what happened on 
our left. A stout vivanditre of the 
3rd Zouaves, while in the act of 
giving me a fefit verre from her 
little keg, was taken—’ 

‘By the enemy?’ exclaimed Price. 

*Not at all—with the pains of 
maternity; and actually while the 
shot and shell were flying over our 
heads.’ 

* And what were the trench casu- 
alties ?? asked Gwynne. 

‘ About a hundred and twenty of 
all ranks, killed, wounded, and 
missing. A piece more of the fowl 
—thanks.’ 

‘A guardsman was killed last 
night, I have heard,’ said Hugh 
Price. 

‘Yes ; poor Evelyn of the Cold- 
streams ; he was first blinded by 
dust and earth blown into his eyes 
by the ricochetting of a 36-pound 
shot, and as he was groping about 
in an exposed place between the 
gabions, he fell close by me.’ 

* Wounded ?” 

‘ Mortally—hit in the head ; he 
was just able to whisper some wo- 
man’s name, and then expired. He 
purchased all his steps up to the 
majority, so there’s a pot of money 
gone. I think I could enjoy a 
quiet weed now; but, Clavell, there 
was surely an awful shindy in your 
quarter last night ?” 

* Yes,’ replied Tom, who, since 
he had been under fire, seemed to 
have grown an inch taller; ‘a 
sortie.’ 

*A sortie? said two or three, 
laughing. 

‘ Well, something deuced like it,’ 
said Tom testily, as he stroked the 
place where his moustache was to 
be; ‘I was asleep between the ga- 
bions about twelve at night, when 
all at once a terrible uproar awoke 
me. “Stand to your arms, men, 
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stand to your arms!” cried our ad- 
jutant; ‘‘the Russians are scouring 
the trenches!” I sprang up and 
tumbled against a bulky brute in a 
spike-helmet and long coat, with 
a smoking revolver in his hand, 
just as a sergeant of ours shot him. 
It was all confusion—I can tell 
you nothing about it; but we will 
see it all in the Zimes by and by. 
“Sound for the reserves!” cried 
one. ‘“ By God, they have taken 
the second parallel!” cried another. 
“Fire!” “Don’t fire yet!” But our 
recruits began to blaze away at 
random. The Russians, however, 
fell back ; it might have been only 
a reconnoitring party; but, any- 
how, they have levanted with the 
major of the 93rd Highlanders.’ 

‘ The deuce they have ! we ex- 
claimed. And this episode of the 
major’s capture was to have more 
interest for me than I could then 
foresee. 

‘These cigars, five in number,’ 
continued Tom, ‘were given to me 
by a poor dying Zouave, who had 
lost his way and fallen among us. 
I gave him a mouthful of brandy 
from my canteen, after which 
he said, “Take these, monsieur 
Yofficier; they are all I have in the 
world now, and,as you smoke them, 
think of poor Paul Ferritre of the 
3rd Zouaves, once a jolly student of 
the Ecole de Médecine, dying now, 
like a beggar’s dog !” he added bit- 
terly. “Nay,” said I, “like a brave 
soldier.” ‘‘ Monsieur is right,” said 
he with a smile. Our surgeons could 
do nothing for him, and so he ex- 
pired quite easily, while watching 
his own blood gradually filling up 
a hole in the earth near him 

‘Well, the Crimea, bad as it is,’ 
said Caradoc, as he prepared and 
lit one of the Frenchman’s cigars, 
‘is better than serving in India, I 
think ; “that union of well-born 
paupers,” as some fellow has it, 
‘a penal servitude for those con- 
victed of being younger sons.”’ 
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‘ By Jove, I can’t agree with you,’ 
said Mostyn, who had served in 
India, and was also a younger son ; 
‘ but glory is a fine thing no doubt.’ 

‘Glory be hanged’ said Gwynne 
testily ; ‘a little bit of it goes a long 
way with me.’ 

‘See, there go some of the Naval 
Brigade to have a little ball prac- 
tice with a big Lancaster!’ cried 
Tom Clavell, starting to the tent 
door. 

‘Getting another gun into posi- 
tion apparently,’ added Raymond 
Mostyn. 

As they spoke a party of seamen, 
whiskered and bronzed, armed with 
cutlasses and pistols, their officers 
with swords drawn, swept past the 
tent door at a swinging trot, all 
singing cheerily a forecastle song, 
of which the monotonous burden 
seemed to be, 


*O that I had her, O that I had her, 
Seated on my knee! 
O that I had her, O that I had her, 
A black girl though she be !’ 


tallying on the while to the drag- 
ropes of a great Lancaster gun, 
which they trundled up the slope, 
crushing stones, caper-bushes, and 
everything under its enormous 
grinding wheels, till they got it 
into position; and a loud ringing 
cheer, accompanied by a deep and 
sullen boom, ere long announced 
that they had slued it round and 
sent one more globe of iron to add 
to the hundreds that were daily 
hurled against Sebastopol. 

On this occasion the fire of this 
especial Lancaster gun was ordered 
to be directed against a bastion on 
the extreme left of the city, where 
the officer in command, a man of 
remarkable bravery, who had led 
several sorties against us, seemed 
to work his cannon and direct their 
fire with uncommon skill ; and it 
was hoped that we should ere long 
dismount or disable them, and if 
possible breach the place. 
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Dear Mr. Epiror,—I am suf- 
fering from a most distressing com- 
plaint, for which, out of your 
much experience, you may per- 
haps be able to suggest a remedy. 
The principal symptoms of my dis- 
ease are, a chronic craving for 
notoriety, and a sensation of col- 
lapsing at the diaphragm, when I 
am not sufficiently noticed. These 
distressing sensations weigh upon 
my spirits, ruin my digestion, and 
make life insupportable. 

What am Ito do? I came to 
London for the best advice, but ad- 
vice has done me no good ; and I 
have found so many people afflict- 


ed in the same manner, that I begin 


to fear my case is hopeless. I have 
consulted doctors learned in every 
branch of science and art, but I can 
get no assistance nor consolation 
from any of them. Is my malady 
really incurable, or can you, sir, 
prescribe for me or suggest any 
palliative ? 

Mine seems to be by no means 
a new disorder, for a celebrated 
doctor of the last century had some 
experience of its severities. He 
believed it to be one of the attri- 
butes of the dust of which we are 
made, and consequently incurable 
even by the resolution of the hu- 
man body into its original pulver- 
iferous particles. He said that 


‘The love of praise, howe'er concealed by 
art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows in every 
heart ; 
It makes the lowly ape the ‘‘ howling swell,” 
The faded spinster try to look a belle, 
The dancer pant, the writer scratch his 
head, 
The beauty tint with rouge or white of lead. 


E’en at the last, the undertaker's bill 
Shows that—though dead— we would be 
praiséd still.’* 

But when Dr. Young, in these 
beautiful lines, showed that this 
dreadful sickness had its germs in 
every one, the seeds only bore fruit 
in certain classes. Since that time 
the malady has assumed the form 
of an epidemic, which threatens to 
decimate society, and has reduced 
me to little more than a tenth part 
of what I was. 

In happier days, before I fell ill, 
I resided in one of the midland 
counties, where rural pleasures and 
bucolic delights were sufficient for 
my humble desires. I could gaze 
with ovine placidity upon the won- 
ders and beauties of nature. I was 
perfectly ‘self-sufficient,’ and thor- 
oughly enjoyed the contemplation 
of my own merits, without caring 
much for the criticism or applause 
of my fellow-creatures. Even in 
winter I could extract unalloyed 
satisfaction from the spectacle of 
dripping trees, shrouded in the 
morning fog; and when the still- 
ness was broken by the lowing of a 
solitary cow, or the slushy sound of 
its footsteps in and out of the clay, 
I felt so much calm gaiety in the 
country that I could find no excuse 
for the reprehensible conduct of 
man in making the town. 

But now all is changed. The 
cool sequestered vale has lost its 
charm. I have got tired of admir- 
ing myself, and quite indifferent to 
the attention bestowed upon me by 


* Young's First Satire—slightly altered, 
as usual in quotations, —ED. 
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cows, oxen, farm-labourers, and 
other ruminants. They may be all 
very well for experiments in breed- 
ing, or as objects for the exercise 
of a dignified and patronising phil- 
anthropy, but there is no real satis- 
faction to be got out of them as an 
audience,—a craving for which, as 
I have told you, sir, is the most 
painful symptom of my complaint. 

Under the pressure of these feel- 
ings, I resolved to try London. 
But the metropolis, where I hoped 
to find what my soul longs for, has 
brought me nothing but disappoint- 
ment. I was nobody particular in 
the rural districts, but in London I 
find I am nobody at all, and I be- 
gin to think I was almost better off 
amongst the lower mammals. My 
restless nerves make it impossible 
for me to stay at home, and my 
wanderings often lead me to places 
of public entertainment. But what 
I find there, far from making me 
forget my troubles, pinches me 
awfully, and gives me pangs unfelt 
before. 

When I attend a concert, I see 
most of the people around me list- 
ening with pleasure to the music. 
At least during the execution of a 
short symphony of thirty-five pages, 
their faces look perfectly idiotic, 
and they remind me of rows of cre- 
tins basking in the sun in some of 
the cantons in Switzerland. This 
appearance, I am told, is an unmis- 
takable sign of passive enjoyment. 
I don’t know how / look. I hear 
people say that I am delighted ; 
but, alas, it is not so. I am dying 
to delight my neighbours. I can- 
not care for music which is not my 
own. I want to play myself, and 
to have my rows of listeners. I am 
tired of acting the cretin to others. 

As long as the performance is 
monotonous, I can just bear it, but 
when there is anything like a Ait, I 
am wretched ; and an encore is like 
the extraction of a tooth. Why 
must I always be the patient and 
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never the operator? The applause 
so judiciously bestowed upon the 
happy man who plays the hornpipe 
upon the ophicleide breaks my 
heart ; and when he ‘ carries away’ 
his audience by sounding that deep 
note, whose flabby vibrations re- 
semble the flapping of the sail ofa 
barge when she is ‘in stays’ in a 
high wind, I feel an imitative pul- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, 
which drives me mad. 

I come away, determined to seek 
fame as a performer upon some 
sonorous instrument that will bring 
the house down, and give me some 
of those plaudits for which my soul 
yearns. In this view I consult a 
musical doctor of celebrity. 

He tells me at once that he has 
many patients blowing this kind of 
trumpet ; that it is very exhausting ; 
and that as for applause, the public 
would see me in the condition of 
the trumpet before they would give 
me a taste of what I desire. So 
with a heavy heart I give it up. 

In pursuit of a little amusement, 
and to divert my mind from my ail- 
ments, I go to the theatre; but 
there I am worse off than ever. I 
find it quite impossible to extract 
any pleasure from the entertain- 
ment, whether modern comedy or 
legitimate drama. Burlesque is, 
upon the whole, the least painful to 
me—partly on account of the per- 
fect holiday which it gives to my 
poor intellect, but chiefly because 
the undraped drumsticks of these 
popular exhibitions touch my ten- 
derest feelings without exciting my 
imitative propensities. 

Other plays don’t do for me at 
all; for when I see the triumph of 
actors and actresses, and their de- 
light and sometimes surprise at the 
applause of an intelligent audience, 
I feel more than ever the hunger 
for some of that applause myself; 
and instead of following with inter- 
est all the shades of the perform- 
ance, as I see many people do, with 
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their heads buried in a book of the 
opera or play, my mind is at work 
calculating how I should do as a 
player. Iam longing all the while 
for the inebriating sensation which 
the actor experiences when stand- 
ing at the footlights; he is con- 
scious of having got a firm hold of 
his public, when they are fairly 
hooked to his line — that invisible 
magnetic cord, at the end of which 
they flounder about in uncontrol- 
lable laughter or hysterical tears, 
answering to each galvanic touch 
of his pathos or humour as he plays 
them like a giganticsalmon. These 
are moments of ecstasy that I can 
never hope to reach ; but surely in 
these days, when all monopolies 
are abolished, there are crumbs of 
comfort for all, and a few of them 
would go far to fill up the vacuum 
within me, and which my nature 
abhors. 

I leave my stall, resolved to seek 
on the boards that soothing balm 
which has been denied me in other 
branches of art. But when I try 
my fortunes even as an amateur, I 
am forced to admit to myself, 
though I never say so to any one 
else, that I am not only guiltless of 
the smallest histrionic talent, but 
that with every desire to be bril- 
liant, I am not made of stuff suf- 
ficiently hard to shine in the fierce 
light of the public eye. An old 
lady, who hates real actors, assures 
me that I am very gentlemanlike 
on the stage. This may be so, but 
I am conscious of a total absence 
of backbone; a deficiency which 
of course makes my performance 
flabby and invertebrate. 

Besides this, a certain nervous- 
ness, arising probably from my in- 
tense desire to please, takes all the 
humour and pathos out of my voice, 
and sometimes the recollection of 
my part out of my head. When 
the curtain rises, I am sensible of a 
considerable anxiety for its fall ; 
and I find it impossible to be fun- 
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ny with a beating heart, or pathetic, 
according to the rules of the drama, 
when I have a ‘sinking’ in the re- 
gion of the digestion. In the more 
dramatic parts—I once tried Ham- 
let-—when I aim at producing as- 
phyxia in the audience by looking 
revolvers and forked lightning, I 
cannot prevail upon my face to ex- 
press anything but plain gripes. 

What can I do, Mr. Editor, but 
give up all idea ofthe boards? An 
old idiot—who I hear was once a 
clever actor, though I don’t believe 
it—tells me, that by perseverance 
and serious study I might over- 
come the difficulties of the stage, 
and perhaps reach that state of 
perfection which is worth some- 
where about fifteen shillings a 
week. But study is what I have 
always hated from my youth up; 
and if I can only attain fame and 
riches in the manner he suggests, I 
fear I must do without either. 

Surely there are other ways to 
celebrity besides pounding along 
the high-road, with its crowd of 
foot-sore trampers and its number- 
less pikes, where there is never any 
change, and no trust. 

After a week of bitter disap- 
pointment, I go to church on Sun- 
day, and try to profit by the lessons 
of the day, as they are read to me 
in the brilliant language of clothes, 
and to relieve my mind of the cares 
of this world by finding fault with 
the clergyman, who does his best 
to show me the way to the next. 
But my attention is diverted from 
these pious exercises by the effect 
his eloquence produces upon the 
congregation. When I see pocket- 
handkerchiefs in general use, and 
smelling-bottles ‘ inquired for,’ the 
old feeling comes over me again ; 
and as I leave the sacred edifice, I 
say to myself, ‘Perhaps / could 
preach a sermon ; I will try.’ But 
I soon find ¢hat door leading to 
fame is also shut in my face. I 
am assured by a Doctor of Divinity 
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that my complaint is raging in the 
religious world; that hundreds of 
sufferers are preaching their friends 
to death from every platform ; and 
that the lecture-rooms in town and 
country are ringing with their wild 
endeavours to convert those who 
are already converted, and who 
have no wish to dispute a word of 
their teachers. It is clear that 7 
have no chance even here of en- 
gaging the attention of my fellow- 
men. It is a sad prospect. 

Howl envy my old acquaintance 
Armstrong—the lucky fellow! He 
is the proprietor of a boon of na- 
ture which, without any study, 
trouble, or expense, makes him an 
object of universal admiration. He 
smells of attar of roses. When he 
enters a room, a smile of beatitude 
is upon every countenance. ‘ Here 
he comes!’ they all exclaim, with 
dilated nostril ; and for the rest of 
the evening he can lead everybody 
by the nose. This rich gift is of 
course beyond my hopes. I merely 
mention it to show how some have 
that celebrity thrust upon them 
which is denied to me. Arm- 
strong, who is a good fellow, and 
much interested in my noble as- 
pirations, has suggested a ‘ got-up’ 
header from London-bridge, and 
has generously offered to enact the 
part of the victim, if I will promise 
to stand a new suit of clothes and 
brandy-and-water ad /ibitum after 
the rescue. His offer is particu- 
larly kind and liberal, as such an 
immersion might be fatal to that 
natural fragrance which makes him 
so popular. Of course I would 
gladly agree to his terms, but I am 
not much ofa swimmer. I should 
tremble and shiver at the sight of 
the dark arch and the thoughts of 
ducking, and should probably take 
a look at my friend in the water, 
and walk away in the direction 
of some more cheerful phenome- 
non. 

No, sir, I shall never get my hon- 
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ours on the water; I must take to 
some line which is dry. 

This of course suggests litera- 
ture, and makes me long for the 
delights of authorship. Perhaps in 
this rich field I may get a little 
fame. What shall I write about? 
I have unluckily no decided opi- 
nions upon any subject, nor any 
special knowledge of anything. 
Never mind—perhaps my ideas 
will come as I go on. I may get 
‘views’ when I begin seriously to 
look at things. I have often heard 
that a single book, pamphlet, or 
article, though there may be no- 
thing ‘ to follow,’ sometimes secures 
the é/at of literary glory. The 
public does not always know the 
difference between a water-butt 
and a perennial spring ; 

‘Nor yet distinguish which is which, 

The poet's vein or scribbling itch,’ 


These reflections at first put me 
in a more hopeful state of mind ; 
but I am soon roused from my 
happy dream when I pay my first 
visit to the book-market. The 
country in which I thought to find 
sport has been so thoroughly shot 
over, that not atomtit remains. All 
the streets and avenues to literary 
distinction are blocked, the drains 
are up, and there is no thorough- 
fare. The malady from which I 
suffer has prevailed so extensively 
in the book-market, that some phil- 
anthropic publishers have convert- 
ed it into a hospital for the cure 
of the disease. The institution is 
managed apparently upon the same 
principle as some other suburban 
hospitals ; and many fond parents 
who send in their children, with 
hopes of successful treatment, never 
hear of them again. 

As soon as I mention my desire 
to become a writer, I am told in a 
very rude manner that the public 
stomach has begun to lose its 
powers of digestion. Its natural 
appetite for literature, they tell me, 
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has been cloyed long ago. It can 
now only take nourishment in a 
liquid form; and this is already 
supplied in such quantities that 
chronic dyspepsia is rapidly setting 
in. I pay little attention to these 
coarse jokes, and apply for reliable 
information to a man of great li- 
terary experience. 

I cannot describe, sir, the sensa- 
tion that creeps over me when this 
individual informs me, with a grin, 
that ‘the many-headed monster is 
very much in the condition of an 
Over-fattened animal at the cattle- 
show. All hunger has left it long 
since. Heaps of eatables of every 
kind lie unnoticed by its side. It 
draws its breath with difficulty, and 
casts imploring looks at the pitiless 
fatteners who stand by. But the 
latter have no mercy; and if the 
poor beast only raises his head to 
sigh, or opens his mouth to yawn, 
they thrust in a cabbage-leaf or 
some other interesting article, which 
they always have on hand. So 
the much-enduring animal is con- 
tinually stuffed with more,—not 
only by professional feeders, but by 
innumerable amateur literary bloat- 
ers, suffering, like me, from a crav- 
ing for celebrity, and who insist 
upon cramming him gratis, and 
are even ready to pay for the pri- 
vilege of adding something to his 
sufferings.’ 

I will not farther trespass upon 
your space by any description of 
my feelings at this diabolical jest ; 
I can only say that it ‘ finished me.’ 
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All my endeavours having failed, I 
have for some time past, with in- 
deseribable sorrow, relinquished all 
hope of notoriety. If you can give 
me a globule of comfort, pray do 
so; in any case, be charitable 
enough to publish this letter. 

I am, dear Mr. Editor, yours with 
emotion, RustIc. 


P.S. Since writing the above, I 
have met a friend, who tells me 
that, quite unknown to myself, I 
have attained my wishes, and that 
the celebrity I have been so indus- 
triously seeking is now my own. 
The world, he informs me, goes 
round ; and those who stand still 
during’ its rotation sometimes find 
themselves unexpectedly on the 
very spot they wish to occupy. I 
have, he assures me, unconsciously 
become the inventor of an infallible 
remedy for my complaint. Now I 
think of it, I have felt better late- 
ly; and since I have given up 
struggling, I fancy I have floated 
more comfortably down the stream. 
I have observed many persons of 
cultivation look at me with curi- 
osity, and even greet me with 
smiles of approval. My friend de- 
clares that I have become an ob- 
ject of universal wonder and admi- 
ration simply decause J do nothing. 
Pray, sir, let this cheap and per- 
fectly safe remedy be known in a 
society where a most distressing 
and contagious disease is rapidly 
spreading. 











LA GITANA. 
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PART I. 


Ir was a very bleak and desolate- 
looking common, with the brightest 
of midsummer suns pouring down 
hot beams upon it. Not a vestige 
of grateful foliage nor a cool glint 
of water was within sight, and the 
only produce of the arid soil con- 
sisted of some withered and dwarf- 
ish bushes of the yellow furze, di- 
versified with stinging nettles and 
scanty patches of sickly grass, upon 
which a few cattle slothfully grazed. 
Beasts so wondrously poor and 
lean, that they appeared barely 
equal to the arduous task of nib- 
bling the dry and scorched blades 
that formed their most uninviting 
meal. 

Yet, strange to say, human beings 
had voluntarily chosen dreary and 
lonely Thornleigh Heath for a tem- 
porary abiding-place. True, they 
were not folks to be over-fastidious 
as to comfort and requirements, for 
they were only a tribe of gipsies, 
composed of men and women of 
various nations, who presented for 
the most part not only an unplea- 
sant, but even a formidable, aspect 
to the eye. Savage and swarthy, 
uncouth in gesture, loud in gesticu- 
lation, and principally vagabonds 
and thieves, they had been tracked 
for their petty larcenies by the 
myrmidons of the law, and un- 
earthed like foxes from hole to 
hole, seeking rest and finding none, 
for many long and weary leagues. 
On theisolated and dreary common 
they found themselves free from 
molestation for a while, and were 
enabled to take a fill of idleness, 


which, to their indolent natures, was 
in itself the perfection of luxury. 

The small and dingy tents were 
pitched pé/e-méle here and there, in 
close contiguity, and the huge un- 
wieldy caravans were drawn to- 
gether, so as to form some slight 
shelter from the burning rays. 

Just where the coolest shadows 
slanted down upon a gaudy parti- 
coloured shawl that was carefully 
spread out upon the ground, re- 
clined the head of the tribe. She 
was a native of Toledo, and in the 
palmy days of youth she had pro- 
bably been the peerless belle of 
its famous Alcazar. Considerably 
past the half of a century, and far 
above the average height of her 
sex, she presented a very masculine 
appearance, with big sinewy limbs, 
that the tucked-up sleeves of the 
bodice, and the short embroidered 
kirtle she wore, fully displayed to 
view. 

From beneath the artistically ar- 
ranged folds of a picturesque scarlet 
kerchief, tresses as jetty as the 
wing of the blackcock fell in di- 
shevelled and rough masses rounda 
broad and deeply-tanned face, that 
was indisputably coarse and bold 
in expression, but which yet owned 
a set of features as regular and 
grand as some Roman matron’s. 

Heavy bangles of gilt clasped 
her dusky wnists, and large cres- 
cents of the same ornamented her 
ears, while curious amulets engrav- 
ed with barbarous-looking hiero- 
glyphics were suspended round her 
ample neck. By her side stood a 
tall pitcher or vase of earthenware, 
full of a kind of sherbet, which 
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she raised frequently and with the 
same facility to her lips as if it had 
been but a featherweight. 

From her lowly couch she 
watched covertly and severely, 
with eyes that were as black as 
sloes and as keen as a hawk’s, the 
groups of her tawny ‘ progeny,’ who 
lay about lazily on the encamping 
ground ; the male portion of the 
community with long clay pipes in 
mouth, and the women in their 
fantastic but soiled finery, flitting 
about and laughing and jabbering 
in Babel-like confusion of tongues. 

The afternoon was waning slowly 
but surely, and losing all patience— 
a virtue which she did not possess 
at any time to an eminent degree— 
the gipsy mother spoke out in a 
loud guttural voice, that especially 
in wrath sounded as harsh and as 
hard as the croaking of an ancient 
raven, 

‘Five o'clock by the sun, and 
I'll be sworn nightfall will soon be 
upon us; and it has quite escaped 
your memories, forsooth, that our 
larder lies empty, that not so much 
as the half of a widgeon’s wing will 
grace our evening meal. Sebastian, 
Gomez, all of you fellows! in lieu 
of sprawling there like so many 
lay-figures, get hence and insnare 
a rabbit or a pullet. Drones, be 
quick, I say!’ And in order to 
enforce her regal command, she 
waved imperiously a large muscular 
hand, while her accents waxed 
shriller and shriller. The men she 
addressed scowled fiercely at her 
under their dark beetling brows, 
but never attempted to move a jot 
from their recumbent positions. 

‘The sun is too hot to do your 
bidding, mother. If you desire 
the larder to be replenished, you 
will have to catch the game your- 
self,’ replied with an insolent laugh 
a morose-visaged gipsy whom she 
had called Sebastian. 

He was a Portuguese, with the 
worst and lowest type of his country 
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impressed on his features, the look 
of which was not by any means 
improved by a deep and suspicious 
brand upon his narrow and reced- 
ing forehead, and which was a small 
donation he had received on enter- 
ing the ¢ravaux forcés. What with 
his low stature, his slouching and 
shuffling gait, and his hang-dog ex- 
pression, he bore as fit an aspect 
for gibier de potence as could pos- 
sibly be met with. 

‘Or if it pleases your majesty to 
take your ease, bid La Gitana go 
and sing to the town gentry hard 
by. With her pretty wiles and coy 
glances she could bring us back 
enough silver to buy a dozen even- 
ing meals if she willed it, I'll war- 
rant; but, by Santa Maria, the 
young girl has grown mightily 
dainty of late, and we are not good 
enough for her smiles and looks,’ 
he added with a sneer, and a know- 
ing wink of his cunning eye ata 
man who sat near him, and whose 
exterior was far cleaner and more 
civilised than all the rest of the 
motley company. His name was 
Ruperto, and he was a Spaniard, 
with the clear olive tint of his na- 
tion, and with a majestic and athle- 
tic figure that might have stood as 
a model for a youthful Hercules. 
His eyes were extremely bright 
and intelligent, and long glossy 
hair waved over his stalwart shoul- 
ders. Arrayed in @ curiously-fash- 
ioned garb, that savoured partly of 
a Royalist cavalier’s, and partly of 
Robin Hood’s, he was a very hand- 
some specimen of his race. As 
Sebastian’s innuendos fell upon 
his ear, his dark orbs flashed fire, 
the red blood rushed into his cheek, 
a heavy cloud passed over his brow, 
and there was an ominous glitter 
in his glance. He was a kinsman 
and a prime favourite of the ‘ mo- 
ther ; and presuming on his con- 
sanguinity and place in her affec- 
tions, he always spoke out his will 
imperatively, when by force of mere 
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habit, rather than from any feelings 
of friendliness or obedience, the 
other gipsies succumbed as a rule 
meekly to her control. 

‘ And, by fierce Phcebus above, 
no weak woman shall do the work 
to save these hard and lusty fel- 
lows trouble. Come, rouse up, all 
of ye, and let us begone ere fam- 
ished stomachs make your tempers 
hotter. Listen to me, good mo- 
ther. La Gitana shall not be forced 
to sing and dance in these sultry 
hours, while so many strong arms 
are here to gain the cheer. Why 
should we tempt the cruel falcon 
with the dove, or drive the milk- 
white lamb right into the fold of 
the ravening wolves ? he asked an- 
gtily, stamping his heel. 

‘But where zs La Gitana?’ he 
added in a wondrously softer tone, 
as he looked anxiously round the 
caravans and tents in search of the 
subject of conversation, but re- 
turned disappointed and crestfallen 
in a minute or so to his seat. 

‘Where, indeed ? jeered Sebas- 
tian in an evil voice, that was full 
of mockery and malice, but which 
was greeted by all the group with 
noisy and undisguised hilarity. 

Truly the poor Gitana was no 
object of love to most of her tribe, 
judging by the strong leaning to 
Sebastian’s side in the matter in 
question. 

Ruperto frowned as the unpalat- 
able merriment rang out, and jump- 
ing quickly to his feet, he faced 
Sebastian with concentrated de- 
fiance and determination inscribed 
so legibly on his mouth, that the 
other man’s face blanched suddenly 
to a strange and leaden whiteness. 

Like most bullies and braggarts, 
Sebastian was a thorough craven 
at heart, and he trembled like an 
aspen-leaf inwardly at the very un- 
mistakable signs of wrath on his 
adversary’s countenance. 

‘Where is she?’ thundered Ru- 
perto in a stentorian voice, that 
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might have awakened the Seven 
Sleepers, and which startled all its 
listeners, while his fists appeared 
to Sebastian to take up a danger- 
ous and most unpleasant vicinity. 

He hesitated for 2 moment or 
so, mentally considering what man- 
ner of reply would be the safest to 
make to the evidently exasperated 
questioner; and then, on the prin- 
ciple that ‘a soft answer turneth 
away wrath,’ he said in low and 
whining tones, while his whole 
frame seemed to collapse with 
fear, 

‘In truth I know not where she 
is, Ruperto. By the Virgen Maria, 
I do not. How should I know, 
when, as all here are aware, I have 
never moved from this spot since 
cockcrow ?” 

Yet even when he persisted in 
his denial, a malicious twinkle in 
his eyes entirely denied his asser- 
tion; and Ruperto, chafing and 
fuming with rage and incipient 
jealousy, seized him by the ear, 
and shook him in his powerful 
grasp as easily as if he had been 
an infant; then throwing him down 
on his knees, he kept him there 
forcibly, while the culprit, without 
a struggle, resigned himself to his 
fate. 

‘Speak the truth, knave,’ Ruperto 
shouted, ‘or, by the soul of my dead 
father, I will murder thee! None 
shall dare to soil the plumage of my 
pretty bird, my Gitanella, my Rosa 
Silvestre, while I live to thrust back 
the foul slander down their throats. 
Tell me at once what thou meanest, 
or I will wring thy wretched neck, 
and still the pulses of thy black 
heart for ever !’ 

‘Take off thy hands — Dios 
mio, they clutch like an iron vice ! 
—and I'll tell thee all I know,’ he 
pleaded piteously. 

Ruperto unloosed his hold, and 
folding his brawny arms tightly 
across his chest, as if to prepare 
himself to listen calmly, but in 
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reality to press down the rapid 
throbs that his jealous feelings had 
excited, fronted him ; while all the 
gipsies, rising simultaneously from 
their indolent positions, gathered 
around, including the mother, 
whom curiosity in the forthcoming 
recital had aroused from her turfy 
couch. 

‘Your pretty bird, Ruperto, has 
left her nest to perch on distant 
trees, and she has found another 
mate, I ween.’ 

The narrator ‘chuckled glibly, 
throwing a triumphant look at him 
whom he addressed. 

‘Leave alone riddling, and 
speak out plainly and boldly, Se- 
bastian,’ vociferated the eager au- 
dience in one breath; while Ru- 
perto’s cheek grew whiter and 
whiter, and the thick moustache 
that shaded his lip failed entirely 
to conceal the pained quiver of his 
mouth. 

‘On yester-eve I wandered 
through the lanes that skirt the 
town hard by. Up in the sky 
the big moon sailed; but she was 
as coy as a maiden, and now and 
then she drew a dark veil over her 
face. I walked along with a slow 
and lingering gait, not searching 
for pale blossoms or golden-eyed 
buds peeping out of their green 
coverlid of leaves, but for some 
errant pullet that might have wan- 
dered from its roost, an unwary 
perch in the wayside pool, or even 
a sparrow or two to add to the 
good mother’s pie. I crept noise- 
lessly on by thicket and hedge, 
holding my breath so as not to 
frighten away my game. Then 
suddenly I heard a gentle little 
rustling where the long grass nods 
its tall and feathery head. I bent 
lower, and peered through the 
young branches of a blackthorn, 
and I saw—neither a pullet nor a 
sparrow, but—’ 

‘What? exclaimed a dozen 
voices, while Ruperto in silence 
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staggered towards a caravan, and 
leant up heavily against its side. 

‘Ruperto’s pretty dove La Gitana 
nestling close and loving beneath a 
falcon’s wing—the milk-white lamb 
in the fold of a ravening wolf. Ay, 
there stood Rosa Silvestre, so cold 
and so proud to all her tawny race; 
so fond, so gentle, and so meek to 
the fair-haired stranger, with eyes 
as blue as the heavens are now, 
with a mien as stately and haughty 
as a noble hidalgo of Spain. I 
listened to the voices that kept 
murmuring on softly, like the waters 
of the broad Guadalquiver, and I 
heard— 

‘ Misericordia’ ejaculated Ru- 
perto faintly, with big drops of cold 
perspiration starting upon his pallid 
brow, while his strong hands clung 
more tightly to the wheel which 
was his support. 

‘La Gitana coo so sweetly to 
her mate that she hated the gipsy 
blood with bitterest rancour, and 
loved but him in all the world ! 

‘Grandes cielos! the traitress ! 
the serpent !’ exclaimed the hearers 
in a voice. 

But Ruperto, without uttering a 
syllable, seized his fowling-piece, - 
and shouldering it, strode hastily 
towards the town, that lay about 
half a league from the heath. 

‘Thanks to thy meddling talk, 
Sebastian, the demon of mischief 
is brewing in that brain,’ said the 
mother angrily, as she pointed to- 
wards the retreating figure of her 
kinsman. ‘ Run after him, one of 
you, and see that no harm come 
of the talebearing,’ she added per- 
suasively. 

‘I will go, mother,’ answered a 
young English gipsy with a bloom- 
ing Hebe-like face. 

She was dressed as a little Red 
Riding-hood, and had glittering 
coins interwoven in her glossy plaits 
of hair. Her eyes had been em- 
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Ruperto’s countenance, and were 
turned wistfully and regretfully 
still towards the direction he had 
taken. 

‘I heard them say that a great 
fair would be held in the market- 
square to-day, so I finished these 
for sale.’ 

And she pointed to a heap of 
quaint-shaped baskets, manufac- 
tured with wonderful taste and a- 
droitness from the common water- 
flags, and stained with the crimson 
juice of wild berries. 

‘The fair is not held till to-mor- 
row at noon-day, Hilda; so thine 
excuse falls to the ground,’ laughed 
and jeered some of the party, while 
the girl blushed like a peony over 
brow and neck at her subterfuge 
being discovered. 

Ruperto was very dear to her 
heart, and consciousness of her 
feelings imparted a curious awk- 
wardness to her usually bold man- 
ner. 

‘See how the red blood mounts 
in her cheek! Why not confess, 
girl, that thy footsteps go after 
Ruperto as naturally as the sparks 
fly upward ? 

‘It matters little what the wag- 
ging tongues say to thee, Hilda; 
mind my bidding, and see that 
Ruperto’s neck runs not into dan- 
ger,’ desired the mother in an au- 
thoritative tone. 

Hilda, eager to obey, lingered 
no longer ; but leaving all her bas- 
kets on the grass, she sped, swift 
and light of foot as a mountain 
chamois, over the common, until 
she arrived within a short distance 
ofthe object of her anxiety. Then 
she tripped noiselessly along be- 
hind him ; while Ruperto, entirely 
absorbed in his own fears and un- 
happiness, never dreamed even of 
her proximity. 

He walked with giant strides on 
and on, never pausing until he 
reached the outskirts of the little 
town ; then, after a momentary he- 
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sitation, he turned down a long 
and narrow lane. 

The evening shadows were be- 
ginning to fall, and the pleasant 
twilight was increased by the en- 
twining branches overhead of the 
trees that edged the road on either 
side. A high hedge ran along as 
well, skirting the way, rich and 
fragrant with honeysuckle and the 
yellow jasmine; and every now 
and then on the stillness of the 
lovely spot the sweet note of a bird 
sounded plaintively upon the ear. 

But the gipsy, with a heavy cloud 
upon his handsome face, and evil 
passions warring tumultuously in 
his broad breast, heeded naught 
around him that savoured of bird 
or flower. His great black eyes 
peered curiously hither and thither 
into the pervading gloom, and his 
fingers kept clutching involuntarily 
and nervously at the weapon that 
he carried. 

Suddenly he came to a dead 
halt, and hiding himself behind the 
gnarled trunk of an old oak, he 
watched, with the keen pangs of 
jealousy and with murder in his 
soul, two figures in his vicinity that 
leant over a rustic stile, engrossed 
in themselves and oblivious of the 
rest of the world. 

The moon was scarcely arisen 
from her azure bed, but the light 
of myriads of stars was quite enough 
to reveal to Ruperto the slight waist 
of the being he worshipped with 
the wild vehemence of gipsy nature 
encircled by another man’s arm, 
while along fair moustache drooped 
close against La Gitanella’s raven 
tresses. 

The sight curdled the blood in 
his veins, and even stunned him 
for a moment, as though a severe 
blow had been dealt him ; then he 
seemed, as it were, to stagger into 
a full consciousness of the scene. 
Pale as ashes, even to his lips, he 
drew himself together as if to col- 
lect his strength; then, pointing 
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the gun steadily, he deliberately 
pulled the trigger ; but a quick jerk 
to his arm sent the deadly missile 
upwards. La Gitanella and her 
lover were safe; and Hilda, trem- 
bling and faint, clung passionately 
to Ruperto’s breast. Looking down 
in undisguised amazement, he saw 
whose face rested so near to his 
own, and, with a gesture of angry 
impatience hurling her violently to 
the ground, he stalked rapidly away. 
His vengeance remained unsatis- 
fied, his heart was sorely lacerated. 
His pretty bird, his Gitana, was 
indeed another’s, and yet she lived! 
Ay, lived to hang entranced on 
another’s words; lived to drink 
honeyed draughts of love from an- 
other's eyes. 

The only human being that had 
ever touched his feelings, and 
evoked all that was good and truth- 
ful and honest within him, was lost 
to him for ever. Leaning over the 
hedge he wiped away big drops 
from his cheeks, ashamed lest even 
the mute trees should be witnesses 
to his unmanly emotion ; but even 
while jealousy tortured him to 
madness, the gipsy melted in ten- 
derness and compassion towards 
the girl that he loved infinitely 
better than his own existence. 

Completely uneducated, unpo- 
lished as a savage, and without a 
spark of religion in his nature, he 
yet sent up a rude but earnest 
thanksgiving to the Supreme Deity 
that ruled the world, for having 
shielded his love from the death- 
stroke that his cruel handhad nearly 
dealt her. He shuddered as he pic- 
tured to himself La Gitana’s grace- 
ful limbs all rigid and set, and the 
luminous light of her starry eyes 
faded for ever; her liquid voice 
hushed in the lonely grave; her 
face and heart colder than the 
wintry winds. Bitterly repentant 
of his contemplated crime, he even 
experienced a sentiment of grati- 
tude to Hilda for having been the 


instrument of saving him from it ; 
and, full of regret at his harshness 
towards her, he went slowly back 
to the spot where he had left her 
in his wrath. 

La Gitanella and her companion 
had strolled farther on, startled by 
the sound of the shot ; but the girl 
Hilda still crouched on the ground, 
moaning and weeping. Ruperto 
raised her up with all the gentle- 
ness he could muster, and taking 
one of her thick plaits of hair he 
wiped away with it the tears that 
fell like rain down her round and 
ruddy face. 

‘I was very wrong to ill-treat 
thee, girl,’ he whispered kindly and 
soothingly to her ; ‘ but, in truth, 
I was beside myself when I forgot 
that it was but a weak and helpless 
woman that stood by my side. 
Hilda, thou didst me a rare service 
when thy small strength stayed my 
hand from working direful evil, and 
I thank thee for it; but it would 
have been far kinder of thee if thou 
hadst pointed the fowling-piece at 
my own poor heart.’ 

And under the grateful cloak of 
night he let his eyes fill with water, 
but with a hard rough hand he 
dashed it quickly away. 

* Art thou bruised, child ?’ 

‘Only a little shaken, Ruperto,’ 
she answered meekly, although her 
knees and arms were hurt in the 
fall. The warm gipsy blood was 
rife in her veins, but to this man 
she was as gentle and loving as a 
gazelle. ‘ But even if I were hurt, 
what would a few paltry bruises be 
to the wound in my breast if thou 
hadst become food for the gallows?’ 
she shivered. ‘Jealousy is the 
foulest fiend of all ; I have felt his 
torture myself, full many a time ; 
but let no woman tempt thee to 
jeopardise thine own neck. La 
Gitana’s love is not so mighty a 
thing that thou shouldst desire to 
yield up thy life if thou losest her, 
Ruperto !” 
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He answered not a word. To 
his thinking the heart of his peer- 
less beauty was a treasure that was 
worth dying a hundred deaths for. 
Brave and bold as a lion, and with 
limbs like iron, he would unwaver- 
ingly have risked his life to serve 
his Gitana, and, with the refined 
feeling of ancient heroes, have 
deemed one gentle word or kindly 
smile from her sweet lips ample 
reward for aught he suffered. But 
he was not of a nature to give his 
confidence freely to any one. 

‘Thou art right in thy speech, 
Hilda. None can gainsay that 
common sense sits pleasantly on 
thy pretty mouth. It is not for 
poor human creatures to take the 
law into their own hands, and to 
punish deceit and falsity by so 
terrible a thing as—murder ’ His 
voice was hushed into a whisper 
as he spoke the last word, and his 
strong frame trembled visibly from 
head to foot. It seemed to him 
at that moment as if a pale flicker- 
ing ray from the moon, that was 
just appearing above a belt of 
clouds, brought back to view the 
dim glance of a pair of eyes fast 
glazing in death ; whilst a mass of 
dark foliage at his feet recalled a 
horrible ghastly heap that he had 
hastily hidden away in the ruins 
of an old Spanish town not so very 
long ago. 

‘ Yes,’ he continued in an absent 
voice, as though thought had tra- 
velled miles away and he was com- 
muning with himself, ‘it is an awful 
crime to kill. God gave us breath, 
and He alone should take it away. 
And the red blood stains for ever 
if the hands go near it!’ he said 
wildly, clasping his fingers together, 
and nervously looking at them as 
he held them up close to his eyes. 
Then his gaze fell on the gipsy girl, 
whose sparkling black eyes stared 
at him in wonderment, while curi- 
osity was plainly inscribed on her 
mobile features, and he recovered 
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himself with an effort. ‘Get thee 
back to the tents as quickly as thy 
swift steps can take thee, Hilda. 
Thou art too dainty a prize for some 
errant jackal; and, mind thee, nota 
word to that knave Sebastian, or to 
any one else, of what both thou and 
Ihave seen in the lane this night.’ 

‘I would cut out my tongue 
sooner than anger thee by dis- 
obedience, Ruperto, and thou 
knowest it,’ she replied earnestly ; 
then, patting his arm affectionately, 
she disappeared in the gloom to- 
wards the common ; but Ruperto, 
averse to meeting any of the tribe 
in the perturbed state of his mind, 
roamed restlessly hither and thither 
in the darkness of the spreading 
trees ; now starting violently at the 
contact of some jutting bough, as 
though the death grip of an Al- 
guazil was upon him; now running 
at full speed from horrors that me- 
mory conjured up ; and only steal- 
ing back like a thief to the en- 
campment when all the gipsies 
were locked in slumber. 


PART II. 


Pate holy stars shedding a chast- 
ened radiance from the vaulted 
sky; the evening air laden with 
the fragrant breath of bud and 
blossom; the voice of Philomel 
upon the ear; rich drooping foli- 
age casting cool and friendly sha- 
dows upon the earth,—these were 
the assistants at La Gitana’s tryst 
oflove. Even while Phoebus drove 
his car furiously through the hea- 
vens, and the sultry hour brought 
languor to man and beast, the fi- 
gure of a girl might have been 
seen hastily wending her way from 
Thorleigh Heath towards the 
town. Beneath the broad glare of 
day it was easy to perceive that 
she bore no single mark of gipsy 
blood upon her. 

Her face, after the well-known 
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type of the celebrated Murillo’s 
choicest portraits, yet owned a 
creamy tint that was completely 
free from the tawny and dusky 
tinge that characterised the features 
of her tribe. Her small head, with 
its long rippling tresses, was poised 
daintily on her swanlike neck with 
the hauteur of an eastern queen. 
Large shy eyes, like those of an 
antelope, were shaded by thick 
black lashes; and delicately-chi- 
selled nostrils and proud curving 
lips lent an aristocratic beauty to 
her countenance. She was patri- 
cian to the backbone. In spite of 
the peculiarity of the gipsy garb in 
which her lithe form was arrayed, 
and the jingling tambourine with 
its knot of gay-coloured ribbons 
that she held in a gloveless hand, 
the slight ankle and symmetrical 
arching foot, ‘’neath which water 
could flow,’ according to the Ara- 
bian conceit, were points that in- 
disputably belonged to the purest 
of sangre azul. 

A crimson flush was on her 
rounded cheek, and a happy light 
beamed from her dark eyes as she 
hurried over heather and furze, and 
passing through a wicket gate, sped 
lightly down the lane that was 
known by the rustics of Thorn- 
leigh as the ‘ Lovers’ Walk.’ 

It was too early for the trysting 
hour ; but, away from the noisy din 
and coarse talk of her canvas home, 
in the deep stillness of country, 
with no sound save that of flut- 
tering leaves or murmuring water, 
and no witnesses but the spangled 
butterflies, and the flowers that 
blushed as brightly as herself, La 
Gitana was more than content to 
lie upon the grassy sward, under 
a sheltering elm, and to dream of 
love. 

Love, fervid in its intensity as 
the clime of her own sweet south, 
but as pure in its nature as Eng- 
land’s snows. 


With the long jetty lashes kiss- 
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ing close the soft pink cheeks, 
and with scarlet pouting lips, that 
parted every now and then in a 
little smile, the gipsy girl, in a de- 
licious waking dream, pictured her- 
self the bride of the fair-haired Sax- 
on, whose pedigree dated from the 
Conqueror, and whose rich coffers 
overflowed. 

In imagination she knelt beside 
him at the altar of a grand old 
church, with satin and lace trailed 
around her, while the songs of wood- 
birds that sat on the boughs above 
her sounded like a nuptial hymn. 
Then she dwelt in a turreted castle, 
surrounded by its own ancestral 
trees, and filled with retainers. 
while she, the poor vagrant gipsy, 
raised by the omnipotent power of 
love, was suzeraine of all. 

The red sun sank lower and 
lower in the westward, and the 
gray dusk crept gently over the 
sky, but she lay on her canopy of 
grass utterly heedless of time. 

‘Wild Rose! whispered a fami- 
liar voice in her ear ; and starting 
quickly to her feet, she found Keith 
Cameron by her side. 

‘ Rosa Silvestre,’ or * Wild Rose,’ 
that was the only name she knew 
beside the title of La Gitana, that 
had been bestowed upon her by 
her tribe. She was so entirely dis- 
similar to them all, both in person 
and demeanour, that a barrier of 
reserve divided her from them ; and 
notwithstanding the extreme jeal- 
ousy of the women and the ill-feel- 
ing of the men, whom she kept 
completely at a distance by her 
manner, she was enveloped in a 
species of mysterious grandeur by 
them that enforced respect in their 
bearing in her presence, whatever! 
licence of speech her absence al- 
lowed them. 

But it was only as a wandering 
gipsy, a beautiful savage, or a cun- 
ning seeress of fortunes, earning a 
few paltry coins by her tambourine 
and the liquid tones of her own 
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voice, or by her skill in palmistry, 
that Keith Cameron knew her; and 
although bewitched by her surpass- 
ing beauty and grace, and struck 
by the extraordinary refinement of 
her language, he was, after all, but 
a matter-o’-fact sensible Briton, not 
given to weaving fairy tissues of 
romance, in which princesses dis- 
guised as strolling players formed 
a part. Nevertheless, the girl had 
a strong and subtle charm about 
her, and in spite of the prejudices 
of class, he had learnt to love her 
dearly, ay, and with a good, honest, 
and manly love that had raised up 
a tower of protection around her 
from the smallest word or look that 
could have sullied the presence of 
the highest and purest dame of the 
Court of St. James’s. 

He came of a grand old stock, 
with noble quarterings upon their 
shield, and an unblemished name 
that had been proudly borne by 
many a belted Border-knight ; but 
pride had yielded to passion, and 
the heart that had rested cold and 
untouched by patrician damsels 
throbbed strangely fast at the 
sound of tinkling bells, and his 
haughty eyes watched entranced 
while La Gitana’s 

‘feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light ;’ 
while his face burnt hotly as he re- 
collected that in loving a lowly- 
born maiden he was truly a recre- 
ant scion of his lordly race. 

‘Wild Rose !’ and Keith’s voice 
literally trembled with tenderness 
as he gave utterance to the pretty 
sobriquet, ‘I scarcely dared to 
awaken you from your slumbers. 
You looked so unutterably happy 
in them ; and these sweet lips,’ and 
he stooped and kissed them fer- 
vently, ‘ smiled up in my face as I 
bent over you.’ 

*I was happy ; for I was dream- 
ing of thee, the girl answered 
softly, in her broken English, ad- 


dressing him with the familiar ‘ tu 
toi’ of gipsy dialect, while she 
lifted up great loving eyes towards 
him ; ‘so happy, Keith ! 

He had taught her early in their 
acquaintance to call him by his 
Christian name ; and in her silvery 
southern accents it sounded infin- 
itely more melodious than in his 
own tongue. 

‘ What were you dreaming, pretty 
one?’ and he infolded her with 
his arm, and felt immeasurably 
happy himself as he did so; and 
the green leaves rustled gently as 
if they were murmuring a glad wel- 
come to the kisses of the fickle 
breeze, and the pale stars above 
peeped at one another, veiling and 
unveiling the light of their glances, 
as if in shyness, while Wild Rose 
whispered her dream close in her 
lover’s ear. 

Keith listened to her artless 
words ; but if the shadow of the 
big elm-tree had not obscured the 
light, a trace of sadness might have 
been read upon his brow. For a 
moment or so he was silent, lost in 
painful thought; the girl’s dream 
had brought so vividly before his 
mind the great incompatibility ex- 
isting between their social posi- 
tions. Yet to wed any other but 
Wild Rose never entered his brain, 
so completely had she intwined 
herself round each fibre of his 
heart. 

‘Tell me, my love bird, did you 
care for me more amidst the pomp 
of the church and the grandeur of 
the castle than you do here, under 
the canopy of the blue sky amidst 
the simplicity of nature ?” 

‘I could not love thee more, even 
if I would! Thou fillest all my 
soul, whether green leaves or gilded 
roofs shelter me. Even when I 
die, my spirit will fain follow thee 
wheresoever thou goest !’ and she 
nestled her head into his breast. 

* My own !’ 

Neither of them spoke again for 
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a while, mute from sheer intensity 
of happiness. Only Keith gathered 
his Wild Rose closer to him, and 
gazed into her eyes. 

As they stood there Ruperto’s 
jealous eye marked them, and his 
hand tried to point the deadly aim. 

The sound of the gun startled 
them out of the blissful trance into 
which they had both fallen, but 
surmising it was but the work of 
an errant fowler, they paid no heed, 
and only wandered quietly on far- 
ther into the lane. 

The moon was rising out of a 
large white fleecy cloud, and the 
silver light, falling through the in- 
terlacing branches, formed a carpet 
of diamonds for their feet, and 
bathed in liquid lustre all around. 
The scent of new-mown hay came 
upon the wings of the summer 
wind from the adjacent meadows ; 
not a sound but the low twitter of 
a sleepy bird, not a breath but that 
of some fragrant flower. All was 
peaceful and still save Keith Ca- 
meron’s heart. 

Looking down upon the slight 
figure beside him, feeling her clasp 
upon his arm, and realising that 
he worshipped her dearer than his 
life, he recognised fully the utter 
misery of leaving her for ever; but 
honour and rectitude bade him do 
so, since, to use the allegorical 
phraseology of her own people, he 
knew that it was not possible for 
the eagle to mate but with his 
equal. Wild Rose suddenly glanced 
up at his face, and, with the quick 
perception of her nature, noted at 
once the unwonted sadness that 
clouded it. 

‘ Art thou ill or weary, Keith? 
she questioned hurriedly, with an- 
xious solicitude in her tone. ‘ Hea- 
ven grant that ’tis not the shadow 
of sorrow that lies so heavily upon 
thy brow; or, if perchance it be 
so, that my touch, like a magic 
wand, may drive away the weight 
from thine heart to mine own, 1! 
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cannot bear to see thy lip without 
its, sunny smile, that sheds both 
warmth and light upon my soul,’ 
she exclaimed with pathos and pas- 
sion that were infinite. 

‘It is nothing, dear one; and 
Keith essayed bravely to thrust a 
throng of miserable thoughts away 
from him in a deep sigh. ‘Ifa 
shade was on my face, it was cast 
there by that dark cloud over- 
head ;’ and he pointed upwards. 

The girl looked also, and shud- 
dered. 

“Tis an evil omen, Keith,’ she 
faltered, with all the superstition 
of a gipsy. ‘ Knowst thou not 
that when a black veil suddenly 
hides the pale face of the moon’tis 
an augury that there shall be grief 
to the children of the earth, on 
whom she loves to shed her bright- 
est smiles ?” 

Keith laughed at her fancy, and 
kissed away the quiver on her 
mouth. 

‘ Southern imaginations are more 
fertile than those in colder climes, 
pretty one; and see, the augury 
was a false one, for there sails 
Diana without a speck veiling her 
from our bold gaze. What pro- 
phecy does that suggest ?” 

‘That grief shall come for a 
while, but that joy will scatter its 
bitter blossoms to the four winds 
in the end.’ 

‘That means that Wild Rose 
and I shall never part, for without 
her my life would be an arid waste. 
But tell me a little about the gip- 
sies, that I may learn more about 
yourself. What caused them to 
fix on so rough and uninviting a 
spot as Thornleigh Heath for an 
abiding-place? Why, it is barely 
good enough to harbour a dog, 
much less human creatures.’ 

‘ They are a rough people, and 
it matters little to them where they 
pitch their tents. On Thornleigh 
Heath they can quarrel and fight, 
with none to stay their cruel hands,’ 
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she replied, with a gesture of un- 
feigned aversion and fear. 

‘Are they all kind to you, my 
Wild Rose ? 

‘They do not love me, but dread 
of the gipsy mother restrains them 
from taunting and gibing. I keep 
aloof from all, and seldom hold 
converse with any of them except 
—Ruperto.’ 

There was a peculiar intonation 
in her voice as she spoke that a- 
roused Keith’s attention at once, 
while a fierce pang of jealousy 
thrilled through him. Seizing her 
hands, he scrutinised the expres- 
sion of her features. 

‘Ruperto! And what is he like, 
Wild Rose, that he should have 
your notice more than the rest ?” 

‘I know not; it never came 
into my mind to study his face. 
I only know that he is not like 
thee 

She answered frankly, with un- 
disguised admiration in her eyes, 
as she surveyed her companion 
under the bright moon’s rays. 

And in truth, Keith Cameron, 
as he stood beside her, with his 
fair hair gleaming up like gold, his 
perfect features, and athletic form, 
would have presented the aspect 
of a Greek god to other eyes be- 
side those of a loving girl. 

The proud red blood mantled 
in his cheek, and drawing up his 
head imperiously, he said in cold 
curt accents, annoyed that such a 
comparison should have even sug- 
gested itself to her, 

‘Ruperto is on/y a miserable 
gipsy ! 

‘And I am only a gipsy,’ she 
murmured, very mournfully and 
humbly, while large tears rained 
down her face. 

‘Rather my queen, my empress!’ 
cried Keith, deeply regretting his 
hasty words. 

For the world he would not 
have wounded her feelings. There 
was a little pause, during which he 
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strove to bring back a smile to 
her lips. 

‘Does this Ruperto ever pre- 
sume to telf you that he loves 
you? he questioned, unquiet and 
full of suspicions still. 

‘Yes,’ she whispered, very low 
and bashfully, as though she were 
ashamed to own to it, and he felt 
her shudder all over. ‘ He follows 
me from spot to spot with his eyes, 
and he says that it is the will of 
the gipsy mother that I should 
mate with him—that none of the 
tribe dare gainsay her words ; but 
sooner than obey, I would pierce 
my heart with this and she drew 
from her bosom a small but sharp 
stiletto, and showed him its glit- 
tering blade. ‘I carry this with 
me always, but no blood but mine 
own will ever stain its brightness.’ 

‘And how long have you been 
with these gipsies, sweet one ?” 

‘Since earliest memory. When 
we were in Spain, I was never let 
to wander alone. In Seville and 
Toledo, where we pitched our 
tents the longest, the white walls 
were my prison-bars. But since 
we came over the sea, they force 
me to play, and sing, and tell for- 
tunes; but the silver pieces that 
cross my palm seem to burn holes 
into it!’ 

And she stamped her little foot 
impatiently upon the ground, while 
her red lip curled scornfully. Only 
for a moment, for her nature was 
pliable and gentle as a dove’s, al- 
though warmth of feeling was her 
birthright. 

Keith pondered over her words, 
and wondered why the tribe should 
have kept her in seclusion in Spain, 
where her peerless loveliness would 
infallibly have attracted notice from 
the gay nobles, and gained the 
money that the avaricious gipsy 
character clung to so passionately. 
The thought that the girl, with her 
patrician beauty, was no gipsy after 
all, but the child of an aristocrat 
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stolen and hidden away, flashed 
into his mind; but it was only a 
passing One, with nothing in the 
story she had told him of her life 
to substantiate it. 

‘The night grows on, and I 
must haste away, or they may per- 
chance seek me, Keith. Hush! 
what sound was that? she ex- 
claimed in alarm, as a sudden rust- 
ling in a fallen heap of leaves that 
lay on the other side of the thick 
hedge fell upon their ears, and 
the dark form of a woman glided 
quickly away in the distance under 
the gloom of the trees. 

‘ Santa madre! it is the gipsy 
Hilda who hath been eavesdrop- 
ping here,’ she added, trembling vio- 
lently. ‘They have tracked me, 
Keith, and I may perchance never 
look on thee again, my love! my 
love! they will take me hence, and 
place land and water twixt thee 
and me. I knew that black cloud 
boded ill. Keith, without thee my 
heart will break !’ 

‘Keep up a brave spirit, and 
trust that all may go well,’ he said 
soothingly. ‘To-morrow night I 
shall be here, longing to fold you 
again in these arms. Good-night, 
and angels watch over thee, my 
life ! 

‘Farewell,’ she murmured upon 
his lips ; ‘and would that the bless- 
ed morrow was already come ”” 


There was no need for the Gitana 
to dread anger or reproaches from 
her tribe on the discovery of her 
trysting with the fair-haired stranger. 
Even Ruperto, whatever ill-feeling 
was in his breast, although he cast 
ever and anon wistful glances to- 
wards her, refrained from the ut- 
terance of a taunting word. 

When Wild Rose, after a sleep- 
less night, had awakened from a 
short slumber, the sun was high 
up in the heavens, and it seemed 
to her as though an unwonted air 
of excitement prevailed over the 
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whole encampment ; but wrapt up 
in her own feelings, and counting 
the hours as they passed until she 
should find Keith by her side, she 
never noticed the stir around. 

Early in the morning a gipsy 
from Seville had reached the camp, 
with important news that was solely 
for the ear of the gipsy mother. 
After a lengthened interview with 
her, a grave consultation was held 
among the elders of the party; and 
when it was ended, the heteroge- 
neous paraphernalia was hurriedly 
packed, ready for departure at the 
shortest notice. 

Keith Cameron kept his pro- 
mised word, and lingered long be- 
neath the spreading trees, with his 
cheek flushing at every sound, and 
his heart swelling with impatience 
to see his love again; but he lin- 
gered at the sweet trysting spot in 
vain. ‘The moon rose higher and 
higher, and flooded the earth with 
her splendour ; but the only light 
that he yearned for—the light of 
La Gitana’s eyes—was denied him. 

At length, with dire misgiving in 
his breast, and disappointment 
paling his face, he strode hastily 
towards the common. Thornleigh 
Heath lay in the moonlight lonely 
and bleak. Here and there a 
smouldering fire betokened a late 
meal; but the white tents of the 
gipsies no longer met the sight, and 
even while Keith, sick with unhap- 
piness and despair, stared round 
in dismay, his poor Wild Rose, 
vigilantly guarded by Ruperto, 
wept broken-hearted in a corner of 
a crowded caravan. 


PART ITI. 


Two years had passed away, al- 
though in their course Time had 
lagged wearily and heavily on his 
wings, since the summer’s night 
when Cameron stood upon the de- 
serted common, and realised the 
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bitter fact that Wild Rose was in- 
deed gone from him. All the 
efforts he had made—and they 
had in nowise lacked energy, for 
his very heart was in the task— 
had proved futile to track the gip- 
sies; and in truth, while he was 
searching for them northwards, they 
had travelled in double haste in the 
opposite direction. 

Absence, instead of cooling the 
ardour of his passion, appeared to 
increase it tenfold, and La Gitana’s 
beauty and soft ‘ antelopean’ eyes 
haunted him day and night. At 
length, utterly unable to cope 
against a feeling that became daily 
stronger than himself, and finding 
neither rest nor peace in the old 
pleasures and pursuits of home 
life, he resolved to try if existence 
would present brighter colours in 
new countries, and change of scene 
distract him from the one all-ab- 
sorbing subject of regret. From 
city to city he went, listlessly and 
aimlessly, like the Wandering Jew, 
each one interesting him less than 
the last; and after several months 
of absence from England, he found 
himself located for the winter sea- 
son at Algiers. 

But even in that town, notwith- 
standing the manifold agréments 
of delicious climate, enchanting 
scenery, and profusion of fruits and 
flowers, the social circles, that were 
composed principally of French 
refugees and broken-down Portu- 

*guese and Spanish merchants, were 
distasteful in the highest degree to 
the fastidious eye and taste of the 
thoroughbred Englishman, who had 
lived nearly all his life amongst /a 
créme de la créme of Belgravia and 
Mayfair; while the second-rate 
fondas and casinos were most unin- 
viting after his haunts in Pall-mall. 

The only sight in Algiers that at 
all attracted or interested him was 
the extremely fantastic attire of the 
Algerian women, bringing vividly 
to his mind the figure of the gipsy 
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girl whom he so vainly strove to 
forget. But the more he essayed 
to drown her memory in Lethe’s 
stream, the more pertinaciously his 
soul seemed to cling to that soft 
silent night, when, under the chast- 
ened light of myriad stars, he had 
clasped his Wild Rose to his breast 
for the very last time. 

Travel proved no panacea for 
his trouble, and he commenced his 
route homewards, lingering on his 
steps in the pleasant south. It 
was in the beginning ofspring, when 
Nature wears usually her vernal 
garb ; but the warmth of the clime 
had matured each blossom into 
summer luxuriance and beauty, and 
the sun, out of a shadowless sky, 
sent down his beams with true 
tropical fervour. 

Keith rested at Toledo, not from 
any especial attraction that the 
town had for him, but simply be- 
cause La Gitana had mentioned it 
as her abode for a while, and be- 
cause it was a known spot for gip- 
sies to congregate ; and for hours, 
in defiance ofthe sultry atmosphere, 
he paraded the streets and visited 
the several ruins in the suburbs, 
with the hope animating him that 
perchance he might alight on a 
trace of his lost love. 

No vestige of her or of her peo- 
ple, however, appeared, to reward 
his longing eyes and indefatigable 
research ; and, weary and heart- 
sick, he went to Seville, and es- 
tablished himself for some days in 
the Plaza Nuova. It was just at 
the termination of the Holy Week 
when he reached the city; the 
celebrated ‘ Santa Semana,’ and the 
great fair of the place, with the at- 
tendant attraction of a famous bull- 
fight, was in prospect. 

The grand gala occasion seemed 
to present to Keith’s mind a cer- 
tainty almost of falling on some of 
the tribe whom he had learnt to 
know by sight at Thornleigh, and 
he was aware that a handful of 
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reals would prove an all-sufficient 
bait for any information he desired 
to extract. 

The proud and handsome Eng- 
lishman, with hair that looked like 
gold in the sunlight, and whose 
symmetrical form rivalled the statue 
of the young Apollo which was 
one of the principal ornaments of 
the place, was naturally an ob- 
ject of attention to the coquettish 
black-eyed donnas, and he evoked 
a considerable amount of malice 
and jealousy in them by the ap- 
parent bad taste and eccentricity 
that induced him to rest indifferent 
to their charms, while he addressed 
any stray gipsies he encountered, 
and who were looked upon by the 
better classes of Seville as mere 
scum of the earth. But Keith, 
callous to censure, lost no oppor- 
tunities of following short-kirtled 
women and tawny-cheeked men, 
were they tramps or vagabonds, so 
long as they flourished jingling 
tambourines, or unblushingly swore 
to fictitious fortunes; while his 
pulse beat high and his face flushed 
at the bare possibility of finding 
the clue he sought. 

He had made a point wherever 
he went of eschewing all refined 
society, fearing lest its claims might 
interfere with the one object he 
had in view ; and it was only on 
the eve of his departure that a bro- 
ther countryman suggested the 
wisdom of taking just a coup d’ail 
of the grandees of the land that 
were to be collected together at a 
superb entertainment at the castle 
of the Duc d’Alicante. 

The D’Alicantes were one of 
the wealthiest and noblest families 
of Spain, and the festive event was 
given in celebration of the début 
into the grand monde of the sole 
child and heiress, the Donna Zan- 
ella, whose peerless beauty was the 
theme of all Seville. Keith, loth 
to mix in a gay and glittering 
scene, with which his feelings were 
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not at all in consonance, was in no 
haste to find himself amongst the 
crowd. On the point of quitting 
Spain, it seemed to him as if he 
were parting with every chance of 
looking again upon Wild Rose. 

When he reached the castle, that 
was situated some leagues from 
Seville, it was considerably past 
midnight, but the revelry appeared 
at its highest; and desirous of 
quiet, he stood a little apart from 
the dancers, leaning against a mar- 
ble pillar, the hue of which was 
not whiter than his own cheek. He 
looked ill and wan, and he felt 
dizzy fromthe dazzling glare of hun- 
dreds of lamps of every colour that 
hung from the vaulted ceiling, and 
from the strong fragrance of the 
tube rose and orange flowers, with 
which the atmosphere was laden 
almost to stifling. 

His eyes glanced carelessly and 
indifferently at the mass of magni- 
ficent Spanish beauties, smiling be- 
hind the gorgeous ebon-and-gold 
fans that they flirted with a coquetry 
that is indigenous to Spain. 

But with the wild grace and ex- 
quisite features of his gipsy girl 
filling Keith’s soul, all other women 
appeared insipid to his eyes. 

The queen of the festival, the 
Donna Zanella, saw him as he 
stood there white and motionless 
as a statue, with a cold gaze that 
none had power to kindle into ad- 
miration, and a brow that bore an 
impress of sorrow upon it. 

And as she watched him, her 
heart, beneath the priceless satin 
and lace, throbbed fast and pas- 
sionately, and her hand, that rest- 
ed lightly on the arm of a stately 
hidalgo, shook like an aspen leaf. 

Never removing her eyes from 
the Englishman’s face, as though 
she were enchained by a basilisk’s 
power, she drew her unconscious 
cavalier slowly towards the spot 
where Keith stood, while the satin- 
like silver sheen glittered in waves 
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around her slight form, and the 
jewels in her hair and upon her 
bosom sparkled and scintillated 
under the lamps. 

Keith looked up suddenly, and 
started forward breathless, his eyes 
dilating, and the hot blood suffus- 
ing his face ; then he stopped still, 
sick with disappointment. 

There before him surely was his 
long-sought love, yet it was not 
her ; real, yet so unreal. 

It was the well-remembered face 
of La Gitana, but grown far colder 
and prouder in expression. 

There were the large and liquid 
eyes into whose tender depths he 
had gazed full many a time, but 
turned away either in shyness or in 
hauteur, so that he could not pos- 
sibly catch their glance. 

There were the same rippling 
blue-black tresses, that his lips and 
the soft west wind alone had kissed, 
but crowned with rare imperial 
gems, such as he knew full well 
that his gipsy girl could never own. 

The Donna Zanella bore his 
scrutiny bravely and unflinchingly, 
even though she felt his glance 
was upon her, save that the broad 
lids drooped over her dark eyes all 
the while; but when, after a fewmo- 
ments’ hesitation, he turned away, 
heartsore and convinced that he 
had been but the dupe of a mira- 
culous resemblance only, all the 
soft pink bloom faded out of her 
cheek, and the thick jetty lashes 
concealed large glistening tears. 

Indifferent, or rather reckless, of 
aught that the grandee by her side 
would think of her strange conduct, 
she glided from him without a word, 
and followed slowly in Keith’s 
wake through lighted saloons and 
darkened corridors; and as he 
crossed the threshold of the prin- 
cipal portal that led from the castle 
into the grounds, she gained his 
side, and let fall a flower she held at 
his feet. 

He stooped mechanically, with- 
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outglancing towards her, and raised 
the blossom from the earth. 

‘’Tis but a humble wild rose, not 
worthy of thy trouble or notice,’ a 
voice whispered softly into his ear. 

For the second time in the short 
space of a few minutes Keith 
started as if he had been shot, but 
this time his arms caught the Donna 
Zanella in a close embrace. Out 
of the ducal walls, through the 
moonlit paths, until the shade of a 
giant magnolia was reached ; then 
the girl’s long tresses rippled upon 
his breast, and her scarlet lips 
trembled beneath the fervent pres- 
sure of his own. 

‘My love, my love! I scarcely 
thought to look upon thee again ; 
but my heart has ever been true 
to thee,’ she murmured tenderly. 
‘ And thou, Keith ? hast cruel time 
blunted thy feelings? dost thou 
care for me still ? 

‘Each moment of my life, since 
I lost you, your face has been be- 
side me, your voice upon my ear. 
If I had not found you, I should 
have gone mad with grief, my sweet 
Wild Rose.’ 

They rested, hand in hand, upon 
a rustic seat beneath their scented 
canopy; and the girl leant her 
head upon his heart with the child- 
like unreserve of the olden time, 
while in the semi-darkness the 
jewels she wore gleamed before 
Keith’s eyes like a starry diadem on 
an angel’s brow. Mute with love 
and joy, they were content to sit 
side by side, trying to realise that 
fate had indeed united them ; and 
every now and then Keith drew 
her nearer to him, as if fearful that 
she would elude his grasp again. 

‘ And how came you here, sweet 
one ?’ he asked at length, awaken- 
ing to a sense of their position from 
the beatific dream of the past mo- 
ments. 

‘Because the Duc d’Alicante is 
my father, and this is my home,’ 
she answered shyly. 
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She felt no pride in avowing the 
change in her position. Her faith 
in her lover was so infinite, that she 
knew that nothing could take away 
his.heart from her but death. Keith 
uttered a faint exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

‘Then you are the Donna Za- 
nella, the beauty of Seville, to win 
whom all the Spanish nobles are 
ready to sacrifice life and limb?’ 
he questioned hastily. 

‘I am Zanella to all the world, 
but only Wild Rose to thee. If 
the change in my name brings a 
change in thy heart, let me be the 
poor gipsy again. Without thy love, 
what would be wealth and name ? 
she said, with quivering lips and 
humid eyes, that looked up wist- 
fully, as if to read her fiat of joy or 
woe in his face. 

For all answer he kissed her again 
and again as he had been wontto do 
in their trysts in the English lane ; 
and utterly content, she nestled 
into his arms like a bird. 

‘List to me, Keith, while I re- 
count to thee the history of my life. 
Sixteen years ago, when chasing a 
gorgeous butterfly, I strayed be- 
yond these domains. The gipsy 
mother stole me, trusting to re- 
ceive a heavy ransom for me ; but 
before my parents could trace my 
hiding-place, Ruperto shed the 
blood of an Alguazil, and, open to 
the vengeance of the government, 
the whole of his tribe were forced 
to flee the land. 

‘The day after that on which I 
looked upon thy dear face for the 
very last time, tidings reached the 
mother that my only brother had 
been drowned, and that the poor 
Rosa Silvestre had become heiress 
of the house D’Alicante. With the 
certainty of heavy dollars before 
them they hurried back to Spain, 
and restored me to my home ; but 
though the tribe had hoped by 
long absence to escape all notice 
on their return, the officials traced 
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them out, and Ruperto—’ she 
stopped a moment and shuddered 
—‘expiated with life the crime of 
killing the Alguazil. 

‘For the two years that have 
passed since we parted I was 
placed in the convent of the Buena 
Madre, the white walls of which 
we can see to the left, on those 
wooded heights, peeping through 
the dusk. But in all these weary 
days thou hast never quitted my 
thoughts. Thy sunny smile has 


lingered on my memory, and come 
to cheer me in my lonely hours; 
thy dear eyes have been bright 
beacon-stars, bidding me hope that 
I might see thee once again.’ 

‘My own Wild Rose!’ 


The bells pealed from the belfry 
of the ancient church, and bonfires 
blazed around, for the heir of 
Castlemaine had brought home his 
wife, and Keith Cameron’s hand- 
some face glowed with happiness, 
as, standing on the threshold of 
his grand old mansion, he acknow- 
ledged the shouts of his tenantry. 

Later, when all around was 
peaceful and still, and the fair do- 
mains and the patriarchal woods of 
stately Castlemaine were tinged 
with the rosy beams cf the depart- 
ing sun, Keith bent over a face that 
lay upon his shoulder, and said, 

* Do you care for me more, Wild 
Rose, here in the grand castle of 
your dream, than you did in the 
quiet country lane ?” 

She looked up at him with the 
light of love filling her large dark 
eyes, and flinging her arms round 
his neck, she drew down his lips 
till they rested upon her own. 

‘I could not care for thee more, 
even if I would. Thou fillest all 
my soul, whether green leaves or 
gilded roofs shelter me; and when 
I die, bury me in some spot where 
thy dear foot shall tread, so that 
even in death I may not utterly 
lose thee!’ 
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THE effect produced on a bull by 
a red rag is proverbial. The noble 
animal is popularly supposed to be 
grazing quietly in the field, or con- 
templating with somewhat blood- 
shot, but withal benevolent, eyes 
his ruminating harem, till an un- 
wary passer-by obtrudes upon his 
gaze some cloth or garment of the 
obnoxious colour; whereupon he 
loses all equanimity, rises, so to 
speak, on his hind legs, paws the 
ground, snorts, bellows, and other- 
wise comports himself like an un- 
reasoning and ferocious beast, not 
seldom proceeding to overt acts of 
mischief. Nor is the domestic cow 


always philosophical enough to 
withstand the irritating effect of the 


exciting shade. It disturbs her, at 
times, as much as it does her lord ; 
and if she be not so violent in her 
demonstrations of dislike, the fact 
is due to her feminine softness of 
disposition rather than to any in- 
difference to the provoking element. 

So well known is this peculiarity 
of the bovine race, that no ordina- 
rily prudent pedestrian ventures 
into a field of cattle without con- 
cealing, or endeavouring to conceal, 
as much as may be, that which is 
so painful to the feelings of a re- 
spectable and useful portion of 
the animal creation. We all have 
our little susceptibilities. Even in- 
ferior non- Aryan races, Maoris, 
Red Indians, Coolies, women, and 
suchlike, are considered now, by 
some advanced philanthropists, to 
be entitled to a certain portion of 
attention and regard; and with 
that noble generosity which so 
eminently distinguishes Englishmen 


when dealing with those who are 
strong enough to be formidable, we 
have long since acknowledged the 
bull’s right to his own opinions on 
the matter of colour; and though 
forced to admit that his antipathy 
is an inconvenient one to his neigh- 
bours in these days ofscarlet kirtles, 
cloaks, and plumes, yet, as a rule, 
we scrupulously respect it. 

The young lady who starts for 
her afternoon walk—her daintily- 
shod feet peeping in and out under 
her gaily-hued petticoat ; her head 
a marvel of gorgeous plumage, only 
softeneddown bythe glossy black of 
the ostrich feather ; her cavalier car- 
rying her scarlet cloak—proceeds, 
happy and unfearing, under his es- 
cort, through the greening woods of 
spring, over the meadows yellowing 
with cowslips, till, suddenly, her 
course is arrested by the prospect 
of having to cross a field dotted 
with cattle. ‘O dear, there area 
lot of cows! How tiresome! And 
I have so much red about me!’ 

Her companion laughingly reas- 
sures her, glancing nevertheless at 
her gaudy attire, at the cloak he 
is carrying, and at that bull, who 
is undoubtedly ‘looking’ as only 
bulls can look. Who can say what 
ferocity may be latent in him? 
‘ And there is a bull ? exclaims the 
young lady. ‘We must go back! 
I really can’t cross that field. Give 
me my cloak, and let me hide it.’ 

The better part of valour is dis- 
cretion. The article in question is 
yielded up, rolled into the smallest 
possible compass, and thrust under 
its owner’s jacket. By this timely 
concession the enemy’s wrath is 
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averted, and the pedestrians can 
proceed on their way in peace. 

We do not know whether we are 
as yet required to believe that man, 
before attaining to his present ex- 
alted condition, passed through 
every form of animal life; but it 
certainly seems as if liability to be 
excited into violent and unreason- 
ing hatred and anger, by apparent- 
ly inoffensive and trivial objects, 
had been inherited by a large class 
of people from some remote pro- 
genitor. Human beings as well as 
bulls have their red rags, the mere 
sight of which causes them to put 
on all their war-paint, to toss up 
their heads, to push, metaphorically, 
with their horns, to stamp, and 
otherwise to make them ready for 
battle. It is positively dangerous 
to approach such persons unless 
you have an accurate knowledge of 
the topics and individuals who may 
be called their red rags, seeing that 
such topics and individuals act on 
their nervous system precisely as 
those gaudy trappings act on that 
of the bull. They literally ‘ fly out 
and vapour round’ some inoffensive 
speaker, who has inadvertently 
touched on one of their aversions, 
with every sign of incipient rabies. 
Breath and words alike fail them 
in their eagerness to launch the 
thunderbolts of their displeasure on 
the innocent offender, who sits in 
mute amazement, overwhelmed at 
the tempest he has evoked. 

An ordinarily mild and genial 
paterfamilias is suddenly seen to 
crimson with rage, to bluster, rave, 
and storm in a manner highly con- 
ducive to apoplexy. On inquiry it 
turns out that the attack has been 
called forth by a passing allusion to 
some measure which cannot in the 
remotest way affect him, or any one 
connected with him, and which, 
therefore, he might be supposed to 
endure with equanimity. But no, 
it is his red rag, and it, and every- 
thing associated with it, excite him 
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almost to madness. He deduces 
consequences from the enactment 
which cannot possibly ensue, sees 
evil results where unprejudiced 
people perceive only unqualified 
good, and traces back to it mis- 
fortunes which it cannot possibly 
have caused. 

We take it that every human be- 
ing, however tolerant, has his or 
her red rag; some antipathy or 
aversion, the bare name of which 
excites even the most philosophical 
beyond all control. And, in moder- 
ation, every one has a right to his 
own especial rag; it is only when 
these rags become so multitudinous 
that it is impossible to broach any 
topic without falling foul of them, 
that we feel bound to enter a pro- 
test. And, in these days, the num- 
ber of those who indulge in red rags 
is decidedly on the increase, in spite 
of the fococurante-ism of a certain 
class. The very fact that it is not 
the thing to express in society much 
genuine interest in any subject 
makes people cherish their convic- 
tions secretly all the more, and 
guard them jealously from every 
fancied assault. Still, we maintain 
that it is possible to do this with- 
out becoming bovine or vaccine in 
our excitement. Red rags are as 
various as the minds affected by 
them. There are rags political, re- 
ligious, social, and literary, not to 
speak of individuals who have a 
peculiarly irritating effect on others; 
but this power which some people 
possess, of rousing violently inimi- 
cal or friendly feeling, is too wide 
a subject to be entered upon now. 

Mr. Gladstone, whether to his 
friends or enemies, is a rag of the 
very finest exciting quality. He is 
either banned or blessed with a 
vehemence of expression quite as- 
tounding. To his admirers he is 
the perfection of human goodness 
and greatness ; to his detractors he 
is adarkand dangerous conspirator, 
only watching his opportunity to 
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deliver England, bound hand and 
foot, into the power of the proleta- 
riat; or he is denouncedas in league 
with some imaginary Commune or 
International, always depicted as 
ready to snatch the prey from the 
arch-betrayer of our liberties. 

Prince Bismarck is another of 
those men about whom people ap- 
parently find it impossible to speak 
with calmness. He is wholly saint 
or wholly sinner; there is no va 
media allowed in his case ; and un- 
less you are willing to admit that 
he is either the regenerator of 
society or the incarnation of evil, 
you must be prepared for the risk 
of seriously damaging your interlo- 
cutor’s health, perhaps even occa- 
sioning his demise, prematurely 
caused by a sudden determination 
of red rag to the head. 

The effect produced on the mind 
of a German by the mere sound 
of this excellent nobleman’s name 
would be incredible, were it not so 
frequently witnessed. The patri- 
otic exile from his Fatherland spies 
Verhohnung even in your method of 
pronouncing the word, though any 
disrespectful suggestion may be 
the farthest possible from your 
thoughts. He thereupon lashes 
himself up into a state of excite- 
ment, very alarming to the nerves 
of quiet people. 

There are at this moment two 
distinguished prelates who are, to 
their respective opponents, rags of 
the most enlivening tendency ; in- 
deed, religion is even more prolific 
than politics of those incentives to 
anger. Of Jesuitism in disguise, of 
Anglicanism, of Ritualism, of Broad 
Churchism, of Dissent, time would 
fail us to speak. Every one’s expe- 
rience will furnish examples, though 
under the definition of ‘red rags’ 
we do not include those broader 
issues of religion and politics on 
which earnestness is not only ex- 
cusable but desirable. Those who 
have strong convictions are apt to 
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be eager in promulgating them, un- 
less indeed they happen to be so 
certain of the ultimate triumph of 
their views, that they can afford to 
be calm, as befits the strong. 

A red rag proper is that which 
excites without any adequate cause ; 
and those who live under its do- 
minion are those who yield to un- 
reasoning aversions and dislikes, 
without ever weighing the argu- 
ments for or against the things or 
persons they hate. It is simply 
amazing to see the inability shown 
by some men and women to hear 
a subject mentioned without flying 
into a violent rage. Conversation 
with them on the matter is out of 
the question. They may be sane 
on other topics; on that one they 
utterly lose their heads, rushing 
blindly at the speaker and the ob- 
noxious theme, armed in a panoply 
of bitter invective, of fierce denun- 
ciation, of entirely inconsequent 
and incoherent verbiage. 

How frequently do Ireland and 
the Irish serve as a rag to rouse the 
Briton into foaming passion! The 
country and its inhabitants, of which 
and of whom frequently the speaker 
knows nothing, and of whom it may 
at least be said that God made them, 
are vituperated and vilipended with 
a spleen and venom of which only 
English people, denouncing races 
which they are pleased to deem in- 
ferior, are capable. Thegenerosity, 
the self-sacrifice, of England are 
dwelt on; her honour, her truth- 
fulness, as opposed to the insta- 
bility and want of truth of Ireland ; 
but it never occurs to these phi- 
losophers that generosity which 
vaunts itself ceases to be such; 
that justice, not generosity, is the 
watchword of the day, and is all 
that generous people ask for; and 
that rushing full tilt at unpleasant 
facts will not alter them. 

Ladies are usually supposed to 
succeed admirably in the art of ex- 
citing themselves about nothing ; 
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but if, as is sometimes said, a good 
bout of invective be beneficial to 
the human system, a beneficent 
Providence has not in these days 
deprived the other sex of a rag pe- 
culiarly their own, surpassingly en- 
raging, supremely provocative. 

The whole question of women 
and their rights and wrongs is al- 
most turning the brain of the lords 
of the creation. The effect pro- 
duced on the fiercest and most 
pugnacious of bulls by the brightest 
of rags is mild compared to that 
which the barest suggestion of the 
subject has on the average man. 
All his self-love, all his vanity, all 
his Philistinism, rise at the thought 
into active exercise, till he becomes 
entirely fatuous in his denunciations 
of the ‘revolutionary Mzenads,’ ‘the 
Androgynes,’ ‘the unsexed mon- 
sters, and their still more unnatural 
supporters,’ who can think or speak 
of such a matter without loathing. 

These said ‘supporters,’ on the 
other hand, become equally ani- 
mated on ‘ages of bitter wrong,’ ‘ of 
cruelly one-sided legislation,’ ‘ of 
hindrances to the progression of 
the human race.’ When the two 
champions meet, the result is not 
unfrequently very alarming to the 
subject of the strife, should she hap- 
pen to be present. She is not quite 
free from an apprehension of anni- 
hilation, so far as this world is con- 
cerned, whereby she will be deprived 
of all chance of enjoying the rights 
so fiercely striven over. 

But it must be admitted that 
the ‘unnatural supporters’ are less 
violent than their opponents. The 
strong can afford to be generous ; 
and a sense of coming victory—of 
victory already largely won—makes 
them willing to leave to their ad- 
versaries such satisfaction as is to 
be derived from the unlimited use 
of scurrilous language. 

To enumerate-the various things 
Which have an exciting effect on 
“afferent natures would be endless. 
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Every one has, as we have said, his 
red rag. We know an estimable 
and sensible woman, who is firmly 
convinced that to novel-reading 
alone are to be attributed all the 
social and moral evils of the day. 
It will readily be admitted that a 
continuous course of such literature 
would be as enervating as it would 
be wearisome ; still we do not re- 
member having seen that Cain in- 
dulged largely in three-volume fic- 
tion, nor had Helen studied Mrs. 
Aphra Behn. 

Penny readings and village con- 
certs have sometimes an extremely 
inflammatory tendency, nor is it 
always safe to speak of free church- 
sittings. ‘ Bagmen,’ as some Phil- 
istines irreverently term those gen- 
tlemen who kindly collect the vo- 
luntary contributions of Christian 
congregations, are frequently a 
stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence, even to the faithful. ‘Don’t 
talk of those bagmen, my dear! 
exclaims an irate matron. ‘The 
very thought of them keeps me 
from saying my prayers.’ 

The Civil-Service Association is 
also a very exciting theme. ‘I 
wonder you don’t get a codpera- 
tive curate,’ said, lately, the dis- 
gusted grocer of a country town to 
the rectors wife, who— having 
transferred her custom to the above- 
named company — was lamenting 
to her quondam purveyor the diffi- 
culty of procuring a ‘sheep-dog,’ 
as such clerical aids have been 
sometimes irreverently termed. 

The subject was so clearly a red 
rag to the outraged tradesman, that 
he was incapable, when it was 
brought before him, of weighing 
the risk of offending a still import- 
ant patron. 

There is a new and most objec- 
tionable form of red rag becoming, 
we regret to say, common among 
certain classes. We are indebted 
for it to our colonial cousins ; and 
though always grateful for any at- 
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tention on their part, we could still 
have dispensed with this gift. We 
allude to Australian meat. We 
look with dismay on the rapidity 
with which it is being exalted into 
a sort of domestic test act ; a phil- 
anthrometer by which your willing- 
ness to assist the poor is measured. 
Your readiness to dine off the 
fibrous and most objectionable- 
looking compound is the stand- 
ard by which your benevolence is 
judged ; the most mildly urged ob- 
jection rouses the worshippers of 
this apotheosis of nastiness into a 
religious frenzy ; exhortations as to 
the duty of setting a good example 
to the poor and the servants—both 
of whom evince an unconquerable 
enmity to the article—fall on you 
as thickly and heavily as raindrops 
in a July thunderstorm. The tem- 
pest it is possible to resist; but 
when all your tenderest feelings are 
appealed to ‘just to taste it,’ the 
case becomes indeedhard. Wehave 
profound respect for Canon Kings- 
ley ; we yield to none in our anxiety 
to see every labourer with his Aow/et 
au pot; but how is the good cause 
advanced by our sharing this deli- 
cacy? Rather, by not partaking of 
it, would we, in our unselfishness, 
leave a larger portion to those who 
are so capable of appreciating its 
merits. 

Some natures are more suscepti- 
ble to red rags than others. It is 
not always the calmest and most 
judicial mind that is least affected 
by them. ‘There are, of course, 
molluscous, or pachydermatous, or 
phlegmatic organisms, which seem 
incapable of emitting a spark of 
warm feeling on any subject what- 
ever. Certainly nothing outside 
the narrow circle of their own indi- 
vidual range ever disturbs the dull 
torpor of their being; yet even they, 
if closely observed, will be found 
to have some antipathy, some deep- 
ly rooted personal aversion most 
probably, which, when called into 
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play, makes them more dangerous 
in their brutal vindictiveness than 
the enraged monarch of the herd. 
A chance word has wounded their 
self-love ; or, years before, some 
one has wittingly, it may be, or un- 
wittingly, slighted them ; a caustic 
remark, a jest thrown off in mere 
lightness of spirit, has left a sting 
from which no time can extract the 
venom ; for time, the great healer, 
has no anodyne for these molluscs, 
for them Lethe does not exist. So 
few things touch their sordid par- 
tially developed feelings, that those 
which do reach them leave an im 
pression never to be effaced. Sutf- 
fering thousands may come and go, 
but they go on for ever, unmoved 
by any sorrow, till a stray shaft 
pierces their own self-surrounded 
epidermis, and then woe to the 
hand that sped the weapon. 

Where red rags are not too lav- 
ishly indulged in, they may be said 
to impart a certain flavour to so- 
cial intercourse, to vary the monot- 
ony of its uniform dulness ; but to 
make them endurable, they must 
be moderately dealt in, especially 
as there are some objectionable 
people who never can resist the 
pleasure of ‘getting a rise’ out of 
their friends, as the process is po- 
pularly called. The truly marvellous 
thing isthatthe victims always ‘rise,’ 
to the exquisite delight of their tor- 
mentors, who wave and flaunt the 
obnoxious article before their eyes 
with merciless disregard of possible 
consequences. 

Those who are wise in their gen- 
eration conceal their ‘ specials ; 
and it would be in accordance with 
good taste if those who have be- 
come aware of their friends’ posses- 
sions in that way would import into 
their intercourse with them a little 
of that circumspection which the 
young lady shows towards that use- 
ful portion of the animal creation to 
which allusion has been already 
made. 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


EPIGRAMS FROM MARTIAL, 


—— 


THE ATTRACTION. 
Ep. i. 10. 
A swaln by all methods a maid tried to win. 
Was she fair? No, in truth, she was ugly as sin. 


What the spell? Zxtre nous, she was very well off, 
And had at the time a most promising cough. 


Past, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 
Ep. vi. 40. 


Once I preferred no maid to you, Lycoris ; 
Now, before all I Glycera prefer. 

Ah me, those past and present tenses! Some day 
She to a third will yield, as you to her. 


HER TEETH. 
Ep. V- 43» 


THAIs’s teeth are black as night, Lzecania’s white as snow : 
The reason, most inquisitive of mortals, would you know ? 
The difference is not nature’s, but is due to art alone: 


Lecania buys and pays for hers, but, Thais wears her own. 


In re DINNER. 
Ep. Vv. 47- 


‘I NEVER dine at home,’ with truth 
Says Philo, not a doubt: 
Because he never dines at all, 
Save when invited out! 


TEMPERATE ZONES. 


Ep. i. 57. 


You ask of my ideal love a definition rigid : 

I would not have her forward, and I would not have her frigid. 
I love the temperate zone, between the frozen and the torrid ; 
A dab-fish is depressing, but a gusher too is horrid. 








POLLYPOD FINDS A FRIEND. 





